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Whatever your — 
Earthmoving problems 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


supply the World's finest equipment 


EUCLID WAGONS & LOADERS, EUCLID TRACTORS and SCRAPERS 
CUMMINS Dependable DIESEL ENGINES 
MARION SHOVELS & DRAGLINES 
CARLISLE HEAVY-DUTY ROAD GRADERS 
CARLISLE DOZING EQUIPMENT 


& - #% Rous 
Sales: 11 BERKELEY STREET, W.1. Mayfair 9090 
and 24 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW | City 7438 
Werks & Service: HUNSBURY, NORTHAMPTON Northampton 5262 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 





Good Policy 
Choosi 
Assurance for your needs — 

and those of your 

ants —can be a most 

business. That is why our 

booklet ‘How. to be Well 
Assured’ is Mn Pe —— — 
ing for-a good deal 


able information, Why ot not 
write to us for a co; 


All Sports 
it has bgen written 
No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 
Into which ne accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way. 
But you need never be the 
loser if your person and para- 


phernalia are insured by our 


Spottsmen’s Policy. 


a suitable Life 


cost of replacing equipment 

and i Has your Fire 

been adjusted accord- 

? Adequaté cover now 

isalotmorecomfortable than 
sackcloth and ashes later. 


House for Sale 
“if you are thinking of buy- 
1g a house we have a booklet 
can be of great use to 
you. Curiously enough it’s 
called ‘Buying a House’. We 
will gladly send you one. 


P.S. 


-If you would know more 
about any of the policies out- 
lined here, if we can provide 
information about any other 
particular policies or about 
insurance problems generally 
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NOTE: 


Chis is the Emidicta 
Mains Portable  die- 
tation machine. Also 
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Office Model and the 
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Emidicta 


For full details and @ demonstration write to—  — 
E. M1. SALES & SERVICE LTD. (EMIDICTA) 
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At Bury in Lancashire a small band of craftsmen is 
expressing an age-old tradition . . . in beautifully stitched 
and hand-finished briefcases which combine the capaciousness 
of a conjurer’s hat with a handsome ‘note-case’ slimness. 
This particular poem in pigskin has an inside story which is common 
currency among travellers in five continents ...a1\7" x 11}" briefcase in 
golden tan or Autumn tan shades with a single easy-to-pick-up handle, 
outside zip pocket for travel literature, two interior foolscap conipartments 
and a private zip-sealed section for overnight tackle. English lever lock 
and fittings of solid brass. You can obtain these briefcases only direct frem 
the craftsmen who make them, at the workbench price of 12 guineas. Also 
available in smooth polished hide (golden tan, brown or 
black) at 9 guineas. Matching zip folio cases, size 


respectively (in U.S.A.$35.75, $27.50, $8.50 and $8 


20% Customs daty payable in U.S.A.). 
Money-back guarantee of complete satisfaction. 


Post free and tax free in U.K. 


Unicorn Leather Co. Ltd. 





Zip folio case. 
(Dept. E.T.11.) Waodhill 


Works Bary, Lancs. 




























THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 





Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 300 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 


projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


Uncorporated with limited liability n New Zealand) 


a TT A 


Se er ea SaaS 


London Office : Head Office t 
1 Victoria Street, Wellington, 
_— E.C.4. New Zealand 
Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka 
and Labasa (Fiji): Apia (Samoa). 
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Go now— Thrift 
Season savings 
end March 3ist 


Planning a trip to North America ? 
You’re still in time to cash in on 
the Pan American Thrift Season, which ends on March 
31st. Ifyou travel before that date, you save considerably 
on both first-class ‘President’ flights and ‘Rainbow’ 
Clipper* Tourist services. So it will pay you to make 
your arrangements now, if you possibly can. 


FOR TRAVEL AFTER APRIL Ist 
Book today —if necessary, you can change your plans 
If you are travelling between April and September, sec 
your Travel Agent now and make a tentative booking. 
This is Coronation year, and seats will soon be booked 
right up — particularly for Pan American, the airline with 
most experience of transatlantic flying. Reservations are 
heavy already. So get yours in now—if you have to 
change your plans, yeu can always cancel later, without 
obligation. 
Consult your Travel Agent, or Pan American, 
193/4 Piccadilly, London, W.1. (REGent 7292) 


PAA 


Paw AMERICAN Worid’s most experienced airline 


* Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 













‘Of course I trust him!’ 


ALL the same, it’s a lot of money to 
handle, and he realises as wellas Ido . 
that it’s only reasonable for the 
firm to be properly covered. 
That’s why we decided to take 
out a Fidelity Bond with the ‘General’ Guarantee Policies can at 3 
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IN THERMAL 
POWER STATIONS 


“UMA LI HE 


not the least important function in steam power 
i! ie istations is the control of the large volumes of 
<i _. cooling water which is used to condense the steam 


,—_ 
=. 1 for return to the boilers after it has passed through 
the turbines, 
in the performance of which ‘‘ Glenfield ”’ Sluice 
Valves and Reflux Valves stand supreme. 
VALVE 
SPECIALISTS 


FOR 
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YEARS 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 








On virtually 


every British car— 


WILMOT BREEDEN components and accessories 
are playing an essential part in maintaining that lasting 


dependability which has won world-fame for British cars. 


141°) WILMOT BREEDEN 
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a LIMITED 


BUMPERS AND OVE 

WINDE Re AND OVER mn nenens DOOR HANDLES AND LOCKS - 
TOR AN Bboy Beet niet . 
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IGNITION LOCKS 


WINDOW 
STEERING. WHEELS 
BONNET HINGES - BODY 
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Biggest 
single shipment 
ever dispatched 
to Italy 


Fifty-two David Brown Tractors— 
47 Cropmasters, 4 Trackmasters, 
and 1 Taskmaster—were in one 
consignment that recently left for 
Italy. It is David Brown’s biggest 
Italian shipment to date, fulfilling a 
pores demand for David Brown 
ractors from all over the world. 
The demand stems from good de- 
sign and good engineering. David 
Brown build tractors which can get 
the best out of the worst of the 
world’s land. Indeed, the whole 
vast range of David Brewn pro- 
ducts is made and sold in the 
conviction that Britain’s future 
prosperity lies in the export of 
inventive genius and mechan- 
ical skill. This policy is to day 
paying dividends—and paying 
them. in foreign currencies. 


THE 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANTES 
An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, steel & 
bronze castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors & machinery. 


DAVID BROWN & G0N8 (HUDDERSFIELD) LD. 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS LTD. 

THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY 

THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (SCOTLAND) LTD. 


DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLA LTD, 
THE KEIGHLEY GEAR OCOMPASY 

DAVID BROWS TRACTORS (Sree) LID. 
DAVIp BROW N-JACKSON LTO 

LAGONDA LID. 

ASTON MARTIN LTD 

DAVID BaowWws & SONS Ga. (PTY.) LO, 
DAVID BROWS (CANADA) LTD 


HUDDERSFIELD ENGLAND 


DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. 
THE COVENTRY GAR COMPANY 
DAVID BROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE ° 





Can you drink 
SEA WATER? 


Weir Evaporating and Distilling Plant, by pro- 
viding ample supplies of fresh water distilled from 
sea water, has made possible the economic develop- 
ment of many areas with no natural supply of 
fresh water. 


Ships too, with Weir Evaporators, can make the 
longest voyages without buying fresh water en 
route, leaving more room for paying cargo, and 
always being sure of pure fresh water for all the 
ship’s services. 


Orders now in hand for large land installations will 
result in extensive developments in some tropical 
areas of international importance. 





The Weir Organisation: 
G. & j. WEIR, LTD. DRYSDALE & CO., LTD. 
WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION, LTD. 


WEIR VALVES, LTD. THE ARGUS FOUNDRY, LTD. ZWICKY, LTD. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


For British textiles to meet 
world competition, leadership 
in quality must be backed 
by competitive prices. By in- 
creasing production per man- 
hour through the use of modern 
machinery this can be and 
is being done. ‘ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC’S’ contributions range 
from individual motor drives to 
complete mill electrification 
schemes, and are backed by 
more than 30 years’ experience 
in the application of electric 
power to the textile industry. 
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In the process of making life 
gayer for the rest of the world, 
British textiles are helping to 
make things brighter for Britain, 
not only by helping to pay for 
goods from abroad, but also 
by giving people at home an 
ever-widening choice of prices 
and designs. 

Through the application of 
electricity to industry as well 
as to the home ‘ENGLISH 
ELecTRIC’ contributes to the 
better living of millions. 
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NEGUIB’S TWO 
VOICES 


‘smiles that pass for rejoicing in Whitehall, a political agreement 

on the Sudan was signed by the British and Egyptian govern- 
ments—the first for over fifty years. This week, both in Cairo and 
London, some outbursts of emotion have slightly tarnished this piece of 
statesmanship. In Cairo, General Neguib has broadcast to the Sudanese 
that in the following elections “the great aim” is to “acquire our 
freedom and rid ourselves of the yoke of imperialism and slavery.” 
He added that any Sudanese move to join the British Commonwealth 
would render the agreement null and void. In London, backbenchers 
of both parties have pounced on this rider, which seemed to confirm 
all the suspicions that many of them have felt for months about the 
negotiations over the Sudan. Whether or not Mr Eden expected 


AST week, amidst rejoicings in Khartoum and Cairo and the sober 


_ congratulations on the successful conclusion of a very protracted and 


difficult piece of diplomacy, the reception he actually met with was 
hostile. 


There can be no doubt that the pride in this country in the British 
achievement in the Sudan, which has been nation-building at its best, 
is as genuine as it is widespread. There can be equally little doubt that 
British agreement to withdraw so quickly, at so early a stage in the 
Sudan’s development, represents a further ebbing of the tide of British 
influence in the Middle East. For British public opinion, it must 
therefore be a sad occasion, and the misgivings of the House of 
Commons are understandable. But politics must deal with realities, 
and on the plane of reality the decision of principle was not taken last 
week but in 1951, when the British Government proclaimed the policy 
of early independence for the Sudan. And that decision in its turn 
went back to the earlier decision—or realisation, for it was hardly a 
deliberate decision taken at one moment of time—that Britain was no 
longer able or willing to settle Middle Eastern disputes by the mere 
exercise of Great Power authority. The promise of self-determina- 
tion for the Sudan once given, the only matter at issue was the manner 
of its redeeming. . And certainly last week’s agreement is a far better 
way of redeeming it than at one time seemed possible. For one thing, 
it is an agreement between the two “ Co-Domini,” Britain and Egypt, 
who for more than half a century have exercised over the Sudan 2 
sovereignty that is supposedly equal. For the first time for many years, 


_ Egyptian Ministers have been willing to engage in genuine negotiations 


over the Sudan, instead of simply reciting their grievances. Moreover, 
it should not be forgotten that the biggest step towards this agreement 
was taken by General Neguib when, on November 2nd last, he 
abandoned the Egyptian claim to sole sovereignty over the Sudan and 
recognised the principle of self-determination. 

From that moment until last week’s agreement, the argument raged 
over three issues : whether the Governor-General (who is a British 
subject) should have any continuing special powers to watch over the 
special interests of the non-Moslem southern provinces ; whether he 
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should have any reserve powers to be invoked in times 
of emergency ; and whether or not the British officials 
should be entirely replaced by Sudanese before the 
decision on self-determination takes place (the Egyptian 
fear being, of course, that if the British officials stayed 
they would influence the decision. On all these three 
points, intelligent compromises have been reached. 
The Egyptians conceded that the Governor-General’s 
special responsibility for “all the inhabitants of the 
various provinces” should remain in the constitution, 
while the British conceded that these powers should be 
wielded subject to prior approval by an international 
body to be known as the Governor-General’s Commis- 
sion. The compromise reached over the Governor- 
General’s emergency powers was that when their exer- 
cise was rendered necessary by political deadlock, the 
Commission should have the final word, but when by 
financial collapse or a breakdown of law and order, the 
Governor-General should be free to act unless both 
Co-Domini were to repudiate what he had done. On 
Sudanisation, the closing date is still unfixed, but it is 
now agreed that there is a safeguard in the proposed 
Anglo-Egypto-Sudanese supervision of the process, and 
that this Sudanisation Committee shall report not to the 
Governor-General, but to the Sudanese Council of 
Ministers ; in a word, Sudanisation is to be a matter for 
the Sudanese. All three are true meeting points and on 
all three most of those British observers who know the 
country are satisfied that the future can be evolved with- 
out hardship for the Sudan, which should, after all, be 
the point of main concern to everybody. 

The strategy of Middle Eastern withdrawal is not 
one that the British people can feel very happy about. 
But it is also not one that—since the fact must be faced 
—their present means permit them to do very much 
about at this late hour. And within that strategy, the 
tactics of the present agreement are such as to reflect 
credit on both the parties to it. The more is the pity 
that General Neguib should have chosen words that 
come so close to spoiling the agreement before the ink 
is dry on it.. It is true that the controversy over the 
future relations of the Sudan to the Commonwealth 
should not be taken too seriously. The question will 
not arise for three years, and if then the Sudan is to be 
fully free, it will be fully free to apply for membership 
of the Commonwealth. It should not be taken for 
granted either that the Sudan will apply or that all the 
present members of the Commonwealth (whose con- 
sent would be needed) would accept it as a member. 
The whole question, in short, is abstract, hypothetical 
and contingent. 

Far more worthy of attention is the hectoring tone 
that General Neguib chose to adopt for his broadcast, 
very different from the manner he displays in com- 
mittee. “Unity,” he said, was the key to success. It 
had led to past achievements ; it must be preserved 
during the forthcoming elections in the Sudan; the 
“ imperialists ” must not be allowed to stamp it out by 
“planting envy and hatred in your hearts.” To 
talk in this extravagant way of “imperialism” 
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and “ slavery ~ is, to say the least, to make difficulties 
for the British servants of the Sudan Governmen; 
whose continued presence for at least a few more years 
General Neguib has throughout recognised as necessary 

What is more ominous, it casts doubts on the spirit 
in which the Egyptian dictator is approaching the nex 
stage in Anglo-Egyptian negotiations. For behind the 
Sudan looms the Canal, and if the approach to this very 
thorny issue is to be beset by emotional disturbances. 
agreement will be even more difficult than on the 
Sudan. General Neguib and his predecessors have 
often demanded tokens of British good faith before they 
will enter on negotiations. The demand can now, with 
justice, be reversed. For how can the British Govern- 
ment be expected to meet General Neguib half way if 
their only reward is to be a stream of abuse ? Even if 
Ministers were willing to overlook these discouriesies, it 
is clear from this week’s debates that Parliament: is not. 
General Neguib will need to change his speech-writers 
if there is to be further progress. 


* 


It is to be hoped that this lesson will be learned in 
Cairo and that both sides will return to the negotiating 
table prepared to face the facts in a spirit of realism. 
There are plenty of facts for both sides to face. For 
the British, it is clear that the principle of evacuation of 
the Canal Zone is settled just as firmly as the principle 
of self-determination of the Sudan. The treaty, with- 
out which there would be no legal foundation for the 
presence of a single British soldier on Egyptian soil, 
expires in 1956. To stay thereafter, and to be made 
to face at the United Nations the indifference or the 
active hostility of the whole world, is not a prospect 
that any British government would contemplate ; it is 
a pure illusion to suppose that, in such cifcumstances, 
any positive support would come from the United 
States ; an embarrassed abstention is the most that 
could be hoped for.. The British army and air force 
can unquestionably hold the Canal: Zone against the 
worst that the Egyptians can do. But they can be made 
very uncomfortable, physically and morally. The 
questions for the British negotiators to ask themselves 
are whether that game is worth playing for a mere three 
years’ respite, and whether they. will ever again have 
as good an opportunity as General Neguib offers of 
reaching a firm and reasonable agreement with 4 
responsible and durable Egyptian government. 

But if General Neguib is Britain’s best bet, he ought 
to recognise that he too can only gain by agreement. For 
if a three years’ continuing quarrel over the Canal would 
be highly uncomfortable for the British, it would spell 
ruination of General Neguib’s ambition to be the re- 
builder of modern Egypt. Though the issues of national 
prestige—the Sudan and the Canal—are what excites 
the Egyptian people for the moment, the General must 
know that to stay in power he needs successes of another 
kind altogether—successes on the home front that wll 
alleviate the burden of life for a miserably poor peop!e. 
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The practical reality that Egypt can never escape—it 
hangs over all plans like a miasma—is that the over- 
\helming pressure of population, added to the alarm- 
‘ng shortage of land that can be cheaply reclaimed, 
renders any major social progress impossible without 
mu a good organisation and much foreign help. 
This is where General Neguib will have to do his 
‘act-facing. He is unlikely to get more than a fraction 
o| the help he needs until the international position of 
his country is settled. Nor is a mood of national exalta- 
‘on likely to help him in economic negotiations— 


A Little Help 


\ ITH the publication this week of the White'Paper 
on defence policy, the Government’s financial 
needs during the coming twelve months can be. more 
clearly seen. But it is still too soon to discuss the general 
shape of the Budget that Mr Butler will take to the 
House of Commons in April. The information does 
not yet exist to judge either what he should do or what 
he may be expected to do.. With a little more than a 
month of the present financial year remaining, the final 
out-turn of Government revenue and expenditure is 
more than usually uncertain. Moreover, it would be 
foolish to try to assess, earlier than is necessary, what 
sort of economic climate the Budget ought to be 
designed to fit. It would be particularly foolish to make 
ihe assessment before the approaching visit of British 
cage to Washington ; the Chancellor himself plainly 
sets great store by the information and ideas which that 
visit may produce. 

But if definite decisions on the budget must be 
delayed, and therefore be made quickly when the time 
does come, it is the more necessary to make clear in 
advance the principles that should be applied when the 
facts are known. It may be that the facts will leave the 
Chancellor with no scope whatever for any reduction in 
taxes. But everyone will hope not. Even though the 
speculation may turn out to be academic, it is worth 
while to consider what form a reduction in taxes should 
take if it is possible. The first priority ought to be plain. 
Last year, Mr Butler’s concessions were designed to 
strengthen incentives for the individual by lowering 
income tax. The burdens he imposed fell mainly on 
companies. This was true both of the new taxation 
itself—the Excess Profits Levy—and the extra- 
budgetary measures restricting capital investment and 
raising the Bank rate (and consequently raising, for a 
company, the cost of carrying stocks). 

The strongest claimant for relief this year, if any can 
be given, is last year’s donkey. The case against the 
Present monstrously high level of company taxation does 
not need restatement in: these columns. It damps the 
incentives to expand, to cut costs, to instal new equip- 
ment ; and it reduces the resources—the savings—that 
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already the arrogance to which it gives rise has come 
near to frightening off a delegation of Western Germans 
who arrived in Cairo full of the best intentions of offer- 
ing easy credit terms. And it is also a fact that the 
British people, though they are the slowest in the 
world to take offence, are also the least likely to be 
moved to concession by abuse. If General Neguib 
is as apt as he appears to be at thinking out his 
formidable task in the round, he will see that it does 
not pay to play statesman one moment and demagogue 
the: next. 


for Industry 


can be applied to the expansion and re-equipment that 
firms are willing to carry out despite the lack of incen- 
tive. There is no exaggeration whatever in saying that 
if the present rates of taxation on company earnings are 
continued for many more years, the real capital. of 
British industry—which is the capital of the British 
nation—will be-eaten away. It is not yet clear how 
much weight the Chancellor, his advisers and his 
colleagues give to these considerations. But the need 
is so crying that it ought not to be academic to consider 
what, if there is anything at all to give away in the 
Budget, should be done to reduce the tax burden on 
industry—and quite particularly on industry’s savings. 


* 


The Chancellor is, indeed, most unlikely to take the 
advice of those industrial organisations that urge him to 
sweep away both the excess profits levy and the profits 
tax, and to reduce the standard rate of income tax into 
the bargain. There are two arguments against anything 
of this kind. The first is that, whatever the exact 
circumstances may prove to be, a really soft Budget is 
certainly out of the question ; and no Chancellor can 
take hundreds of millions of pounds off profit taxation in 
the context of an otherwise hard Budget. Secondly, if 
it were possible to make a great reduction in taxation, 
the right way to do it would not be simply to chop off 
taxes and reduce rates of taxes. Such an opportunity 
should be used to recast the whole basis of company 
taxation in order to make it less inimical to enterprise 
and investment. But it is impossible to rush into this 
radical reform just when a Royal Commission is sitting 
on the whole question of direct taxation. It is indeed, 
important to serve notice on the Conservatives that if 
they are going to do anything substantial to make the 
British economy healthier in the long run, next year’s 
Budget ought to make a thorough reform of the tax | 
structure. Next year is the last opportunity because by 
a the Government may well be presenting its pre- 

election Budget; and while the whole purpose of 
revising the basis on which business profits are taxed 
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is to enable the British economy to improve its real 
capital for everyone’s benefit, such measures are too 
easily subject to political misrepresentation to make ideal 
matter for a pre-election budget. It is in 1954 that real 
action can and should be expected of the Chancellor. 
This year, therefore, he cannot do anything but tinker. 
How should he do that ? . The most obvious course is to 
revise the excess profits levy, which of all direct taxes is 
the worst. It is the one that directly, deliberately and 
purposefully penalises success. It creates a discriminat- 
ing rate of taxation on the profits of different companies. 
And the method of discrimination is to take a bigger 
share of a company’s profits not because the profits are 
large in absolute amount—the principle of a progressive 
income tax—but because the company has the effrontery 
to make a bigger profit one year than it made the year 
before. The excess profits levy is a specific tax on, of all 
things, improvement. The motive for imposing it last 
year, in fulfilment of the Conservative election pledge, 
was political. The only occasion when there is any 
shred of economic justification for such a tax is in -war- 
time, when it can fairly be assumed that most increases 
in profits are the direct or indirect result of wartime 
conditions, not the reward of increased efficiency. Even 
in 1951 it was hardly possible to think that the defence 
programme would have the same pervasive influence 
as war. Certainly it has not worked out like 
that. Defence contracts are merely one among many 
possible causes of rising profits. It is just as likely that 
a firm now earning much more thgn it earned last year 
—and paying heavily for it in excess profits levy—owes 
the increase to better management, or to increased 
capacity, or to the fruition of a long-term programme of 
increasing efficiency or winning new export markets in 
response to past Government appeals. In these circum- 
stances, the levy is as unjust as it is bad in economic 
principle. It ought to be removed entirely and if that 
is impossible the rates of tax should be reduced. 


* 


Politically, however, it would be very difficult to 
scrap the excess profits levy. Prestige is important to 
politicians, and much as the Conservatives may regret 
that they ever thought of the levy, they would hate 
openly to confess the error only one year after the 
tax was imposed. It is necessary, therefore, to consider 
other—and perhaps smaller—measures that could be 
taken to help industry. ' Politically, the easiest would be 
to restore the “initial allowance” that Mr Gaitskell 
withdrew in 1951. This allowance was never in truth a 
remission of tax, so much as an interest-free loan by the 
Government to industry ; the tax allowance over the 
whole life of a piece of capital was not increased, but 
the bulk of it was given much earlier. An interest-free 
loan, however, is a very important stimulus to re-equip- 
ment or expansion. To restore the initial allowance 


this year ‘would, in reality, be an appreciable help 
to industry in a form directly tied to productive invest- 
ment. It would not be exposed to effective political 
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attack. Indeed, the psychological difficulty lies on the 
other side. Industry might question whether j; was 
really getting any help. The reason for this is historica] 
The initial allowance was highly praised when it was 
first granted ; but when industry awoke to the fact that 
it implied no reduction in the ultimate tax burden there 
was a corresponding—indeed, an exaggerated—reyy- 
sion of feeling. Moreover, its value depends on its 
permanence, and since Mr Gaitskell’s action two years 
ago, there can never again be any reliance upon that, 


* 


Nevertheless, though it might not please industry 
much, to restore the initial allowance is probably the 
best thing that Mr Butler could do easily to lighten 
the immediate burden of taxation on industry until the 
time for radical changes comes in 1954. The principal: 
alternative is to lighten the profits tax, which as a bad 
tax comes second only to the excess profits levy. But 
it would be wrong to sweep away profits tax while 
leaving the levy intact, and there can be no question 
of doing both. The small measure that could be taken, 
either as an alternative to restoring initial allowances or 
as an addition to it, is to remove altogether the lower 
rate of profits tax—2} per cent—that is charged on 
earnings that are not distributed in dividends to share- 
holders. Such direct relief and encouragement to 
company saving would be both economically sound and 
politically acceptable. 

These are the things that should have the first claim 
on attention if this year’s Budget is able to make some 
slight reduction in the weight of taxation. They are the 
ways to give a little help to industry. Their littleness 
does not make them any less the right thing to do. If 
the Chancellor this year finds himself unable to make 
any large cuts in taxes it is all the more important not 
to dissipate what good is possible by lowering the taxes 
on consumption. Income tax nowadays is much more a 
tax on consumption than on anything else ; another 
sixpence off would increase spending much more than 
saving. That, of course, is the same thing as saying that 
it would be the most popular measure that the Chan- 
cellor could take. But Mr Butler knows that more 
consumption is not the first need of a stronger British 
economy. The way the Budget can create more saving, 
more investment and more production this year is to 
tax the savings of industry a little less severely. 
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Liberation without Fears? 


T looks as if the American counter-offensive in the 

cold war has either begun, or is about to begin. Men 
who advised General Eisenhower during the war on 
psychological warfare and special operations are back 
at his elbow ; rumour and correction of rumour about 
rhe future intentions of State Department and Pentagon 
circulate furiously, to the bewilderment of friend and 
foe. The Russians are clearly alarmed at what they 
believe to be a determined attempt to probe the weak- 
nesses in their extended empire, and are conducting 
within the Soviet Union a tremendous campaign of 
vigilance against treason, careless talk and potential 
fifth columns. The same fear has prevailed for some 
time among the Communist governments of Eastern 
Europe, and the various trials of the last eighteen 
months have credited the intelligence systems of the 
United States—and of Britain—with cunning and 
energy beyond belief. Behind the scenes a constant 
struggle goes on between those smuggling vital goods 
and materials beyond the Iron Curtain and those who 
try to stop them. It is the world of Greenmantle and 
The Thirty-Nine Steps. 

What are the allies of the United States to think 
about all this ? Are they to make the disapproving and 
warning noises which are too familiar already ? Are 
they to sit back and let the Americans either burn their 
fingers or scoop their winnings ? Or are they to con- 
sider what part they can play in moving from contain- 
ment to containment-plus ? The first course is the way 
to exasperation. Having persistently and conspicuously 
restrained Washington from. military actions which 
seemed to offer more risks than benefits, on the ground 
that any extension of fighting must be avoided, they are 
iN NO position to oppose unconditionally action which 
is being considered as an alternative to fighting. To 
do so would be to give the appearance of wishing to 
do nothing ; and to do nothing is to put off for ever 
and a day the moment when the Russians might feel it 
worth their while to negotiate. The second course, 
likewise, has little to recommend it. It would lead 
increasingly to a direct Russo-American duel, in which 
neither advice nor aid from Europe and Britain would 
be sought. The risks would, in fact, be shared by the 
allies of the United States, but they would have no 
share in calculating or taking them. The third course 
is clearly the wise one, difficult though it may be to 
convince British and European public opinion of its 
wisdom and prospects of success. 

The idea of a concerted cold-war policy is less novel 
than is often realised. The breaking of the Berlin 
blockade was an instance of such policy, and so was 
the defeat of the guerrillas in Greece. The inclusion of 
Norway and Turkey in Nato, the decision to rearm the 
Germans, the restrictions on exports to the Soviet 





Union, Eastern Europe and China—all these were 
counter-moves which courted certain risks. But all 
were undertaken in reply to action taken by the Com- 
munist governments ; they were the responses to a 
challenge and not efforts to seize the initiative. It is 
President Eisenhower’s determination to seize the 
initiative that is novel and disturbing. To criticise it is 
premature and unfair, if only for the reason that next to 
nothing is known of what he and his advisers have in 
mind. In radio propaganda little more can be done in 
sheer volume than is being already done. What use is 
being made of agents and exiles from Communist-con- 
trolled countries can only be guessed ; whether their 
achievements so far would justify an expanded effort, 
few people outside the Central. Intelligence Agency 
could tell. Whether Mr Dulles seriously believes that 
another Tito is waiting somewhere behind the Iron 
Curtain for the signal to break with Stalin is not known. 
There is clearly a case for suspending judgment until 
more is known, not necessarily to the public but to the 
governments most closely concerned. The lesson of the 
last three weeks is that British and European public 
opinion has given the new Administration less credit 
for sense and prudence than it deserves. 


* 


It is obvious, too, that no solid judgment of this new 
cold war policy will be possible unless the British and 
other allies can win the confidence. of those who are 
planning it. And there is no visible sign that either 
diplomatic or service channels have been used to 
establish such confidence in the past. Subversive 
activity, it is true, has to be secret, not only because 
its agents have to be protected, but because it is diplo- 
matically “incorrect”—indeed, by United Nations 
standards, wrong. No effective check. can, therefore, 
be kept on it between allies unless there is a fairly 
full exchange of information ; and it is too much to 
expect that such information will be passed to any 
government which is content to say that he who touches 
pitch shall be defiled. The conclusion is inescapable: 
that if the United States has big new ideas about paying 
the Communists back in their own coin, then Britain 
and other allies must consider how they can best take 
a share in the calculation and running of risks. 

There are, of course, a number of very difficult 
questions to be asked and answered. What precisely 
is the objective, say, in Eastern Europe ? Is it to restore 
freedom and parliamentary democracy in a country like 
Czechoslovakia ? If so, how does the method of 
political warfare work ? Suppose that propaganda and 
subversive activity encourage a Czech resistance move~ 
ment; and suppose that the Communist rulers in 
Prague are unable to cope with it and appeal to the 
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Russians for help. What, then,.do the Western powers 
say or do, remembering that they have recognised the 
‘present Czech government ? Should they appeal to 
the United Nations against an act of Russian aggression 
and, if so, how will the voting go ? If they ignore the 
United Nations, is it for the United States, or for all the 
signatories of the peace treaties with the satellite 
countries, to protest or threaten action to help the 
Czechs ? These are only some of the difficulties which 
show themselves immediately there is talk of liberating 
a satellite country. Perhaps they could be overcome if 
Moscow felt that it was better to lose Czechoslovakia 
than to lose a war ; but one cannot feel certain that the 
Soviet Union would reckon itself that much weaker 
than the United States, with or without its allies. 
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These are all alarming possibilities. It is fairer to 
take a more moderate one which has recently been 
written of approvingly by Mr Walter Lippmann. It is 
reported that the members of the Balkan Entente in 
process of formation—Jugoslavia, Greece and Turkey 
—-will include in their published terms of agreement 
an invitation to other Balkan countries to join them. 
The most obvious targets for this piece of psychological 
warfare are Albania and Bulgaria, both of which have, 
like Jugoslavia, no frontier with the Soviet Union. So 
far, so good. But it is further suggested that if this 
invitation caused fighting, or the threat of fighting, the 
nations of Nato would come to the aid of their fellow- 
members, Greece and Turkey. Again, if this means 
helping Greece and Turkey to defend themselves 
against attack, well and good. But it might be taken to 


New 


A LITTLE spurt in the rebuilding of the City of 
London is at last to be permitted. The Govern- 
ment is issuing building licences up to a total of 
£10 million. This is still very small in relation to 
the amount of bombed buildings to be replaced, but 
it is a great deal in relation to the virtual standstill in 
office building (except for the Civil Service) since the 
war. And while permission to put up a few buildings 
in London will hardly revive the enthusiasm and 


idealism behind the early plans for rebuilding the 


blitzed cities, it provides at least some break from the 
dreary inactivity of the postwar years. 

The plans that appeared towards the end of the war 
were essentially ideal blueprints, prepared by distin- 
guished planning consultants, whose visionary approach 
has since been blasted by the harsh gales of economic 
reality. Now, a different set of city plans have made 
their appearance, the statutory development plans pre- 
pared under the 1947 Town and Country Planning 


‘psychological warfare, it is aa 
‘an—tha - Bulgarians or Albanians who 
rise against. the | sts are promised militar ty help, 
And that would be avery different kettle of fish. Woulg 
that be winning the. cold War or precipitating the hot ? 
And who would be the aggressor ? At the very least, 
Nato could not be expected to play the role desig igned 
for it, unless the operation had been discussed and 
approved by the Atlantic Council. It may be that that 
body is capable of such functions, but it has certainly 
shown so far no Signs of counter-revolutionary 
aspirations. If, as is likely, the smaller mem pe 
refused to consider themselves bound to enter ; 
that they might think had been provoked by the West, 
then the United States and the Balkan Entente would 
have to choose between doing nothing and acting on 
their own. In short, can this sort of talk be anything 
more than bluff? And can bluff be anything but 
perilous ? 

The public discussion of such possibilities is 
dangerous ; it will merely sharpen Russian suspicions 
and make American policy look more belligerent than 
it really is. But since there is certainly going to be 
discussion, let it be directed to tightening the bonds of 
the western alliance, not to loosening them. What this 
requires of European public opinion is a willingness to 
accept, in principle, the doctrine that a calculated risk is 
worth while if it will help to bring the cold war to an 
end. What it requires of the Americans is not merely 
to be sure that they have calculated all the risks and 
struck a clear balance of advantage, but also to 
remember their allies. Those who would have to share 


the risks have a right to be represented in the calcula- 
tion. 


Cities 


Act. Rightly, these are closely confined to what it 
may be practicable to achieve in twenty years. [he 
Government has insisted that projects taking longer ‘0 
mature must normally be excluded. The plans are also 
based on an assessment of the materials and financial 
resources likely to be available. Some local authorities 
have been optimistic enough to budget for an increase 
of 20 per cent or so in building productivity, but in 
general, resources have been measured realistically and 

for many cities the limit is set not by labour but by 


finance. They cannot afford io forecast too big an 
increase in the rates. 


Nevertheless the development plans, like the earlicr 
blueprints, must concern themselves also with ultimaic 
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into big blocks of flats. “Hull, for example, actually 
has a third of its total houses at a density of over 50 
‘o the acre. Equally pressing are the cramped condi- 
tions of many factories, workshops, schools and public 
buildings, the imadequacy of road systems, and the 
serious lack of parks and playing-fields. Ideally, the 
confused mixture of land uses in these inner areas 
should be sorted out by a programme of comprehensive 
redevelopment. 

The town planner’s main instrument for controlling 
the scale of velopment is to lay down “ density 
standards,” in the form of numbers of persons to be 
accommodated in a given area, His endemic problem is 
shortage of space. He needs additional land for con- 
gested industries, for greatly enlarged school sites, for 
a decent minimum of public open space, and so on. 
All this land must be procured at the expense of the 
land available for housing. This fact alone greatly 
reduces the size of the population which a redeveloped 


area can contain, 





* 


The local authorities’ great difficulty is that the better 
the standards they plan for, the greater will be the 
displacement of population as a result of their plans. 
Unless their boundaries are extended, many cities will 
soon have no vacant land for building.: Several major 
schemes for the export of surplus population to other 
areas have already been worked out, and such schemes 
will be facilitated by the Town Development Act. But 
the larger a city’s “overspill,” the greater will be its 
loss of rateable value and the greater will be the difficul- 
ties of resettling population elsewhere. There are 
obvious dangers in moving people too far from their 
places of work, a situation which in the larger cities 
tends to cause a renewal of overcrowding in central 
areas. It is accepted policy to move out some congested 
industry along with population, but this is bound to 
be slow and difficult to achieve. Finally, there is the 
strong opposition from agricultural interests to the 
further expansion of urban areas, 

The development plans have inevitably had to strike 
a compromise between the desirability of greatly reduc- 
ing density standards and the difficulties of doing so. 
The new standards cannot be said to offer really 
satisfactory living conditions. The London County 
Council, which has the hardest problems, is having to 
build two flats to every one house in its redevelopment 
areas and to cut sehool sites below the statutory 
minimum, Many large provincial towns, such as 
Manchester, Newcastle and Hull, have laid down 
maximum net densities of 80 to 90 habitable rooms 
per acre. These densities are much lower than those 
necessary for central London, but they are also much 
higher than normal post-1914 housing densities. They 
will mean that several cities must build up to a third 
of their dwellings in inner areas in- the form of flats, 
which for some of them will be a costly innovation. 
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are, however, a considerable improvement over present 
conditions. Net population densities of from 120 to 
200 persons per acre are common in many areas ; in 
future (except for London) maximum densities will 
be kept below 80. These densities will not, of course, 
be achieved until overcrowding within houses, as well 
as congestion of houses, is eliminated and the number 
of persons per dwelling is no more than the plan 
assumes it should be. Most plans assume that the size 
of the average family will continue to fall, and the 
school programmes, for instance, are related to the 
ultimate population and not to present numbers. For 
some time, therefore, some public services will be over- 
loaded, but this is preferable to the investment of more 
social capital than the community will eventually need. 

The eventual benefits of the plans will be seen in 
the steady elimination of slum dwellings, the provision 
of much improved public buildings, and the removal 
of noxious industries from residential streets. It is 
encouraging that, despite the scarcity and cost of land, 
most towns are pressing on, slowly, with the provision 
of more open space and other enhanced amenities. But 
the wholly inadequate proposals for road improvements 
will hardly keep pace with traffic problems, let alone 
overcome them. 


* 


The bulk of the work of redevelopment must be 
carried out by the local authorities themselves. The 
1944 and 1947 Town and Country Planning Acts give 
them the opportunity to designate_areas of comprehen- 
sive redevelopment, within which all land can be 
compulsorily acquired and laid out afresh to a new plan. 
But except in the blitzed areas, for which generous 
Government grants are available, the use of these 
powers is severely restricted by the high cost of such 
schemes. Birmingham is the only big city which has 
been able to acquire large tracts of obsolete housing 
under the new powers, It has now acquired nearly all 
the properties in its five large redevelopment areas. It 
is thus able, in a way impossible for private landlords, 
to arrest the decay of old properties by repairing those 
dwellings which will not be replaced in the near future. 

Most other cities are faced with a formidable problem 
of urban decay. Under their present plans, most of 
them will continue to be fully engaged for the next five 
years in building new houses; only after this period — 
will any appreciable portion of their resources be 
directed to slum clearance. The slow pace of re- 
development also adds to the difficulties of persuading 
private developers to conform to plans which. will not 
be realised for a very long time. In some cities effective 
replanning will take much longer than twenty years, and 
some proposals must be judged by an ultimate design 
which the authority keeps below the counter. Planning 
authorities are thus faced with an awkward dilemma. 
If they are too strict, they will lose development which 
has an immediate value to the community ; but if they 
are too lenient they will ruin their own plans. 
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Another danger has been brought out clearly in the 
objections raised at the public inquiry into the London 
plan. Knowledge that an area has been scheduled for 
development in the next six to twenty years may 
seriously affect the value of existing houses and conse- 
quently discourage private owners from keeping them 
in good repair. The development plans may thus 
quicken the deterioration of old and not-so-old houses 
instead of preventing it. This danger might be met if 
the plans were more definite about the local authorities’ 
own intentions. One argument against establishing 
comprehensive development areas is apparently that a 
detailed programme map must then be drawn up for 
each area; but why not? The public is entitled to 
know the council’s intentions. 

In the main, the development plans do lay down 
reasonable foundations for the gradual building of the 
cities of the future. But there are a number of city 
authorities which, to judge by the plans, are operating 
under specially adverse conditions. There are three 
steps that ought to be taken to assist them. In the first 
place, it is time some cities were allowed to extend their 
boundaries. There may be sound reasons for prevent- 
ing the further growth of Manchester, Birmingham, 
and the other giants, but they do not apply to the many 
county boroughs that are separate from the main 
conurbations and surrounded by open land. It is much 
better to let these cities provide houses for their own 


Notes of the 





The Tory Leadership 


A’ one time the Ministry of Food was dubbed the grave 
of political reputations, but now the Foreign Office, 
seems to have become—in the days of narrowing British 
power—one of the most dangerous jobs at Westminster. Mr 
Morrison certainly found it so. Only with great effort has 
he repaired part of the damage that six months in the 
Foreign Secretaryship did to his prestige. In the Labour 
movement as elsewhere, the humiliations of Abadan have 
left their scars. Now the Sudan agreements, the Canal zone 
negotiations, and constant problem of making Britain’s 
voice heard loudly enough in Washington show signs of 
tarnishing even Mr Eden’s matchless reputation in foreign 
affairs. From the Tory benches the voices of some two 
senior members—notably Mr Ralph Assheton and Mr 
Waterhouse—have been raised in protest over the Sudan. 
They have been polite voices, the protests of men to whom 
anything that smacks of rebellion is anathema. But they 
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population instead of encountering all the complexities 
of overspill schemes. 

In the second place, Government policy and grants 
under the Planning Acts need overhauling. At present, 
grants are based on a city’s rateable value, but are in 
no way related to the scale of its planning problems. 
Thus a congested industrial town, with an enormoys 
programme of clearance and redevelopment befo: 
may get a grant no greater than a seaside resort. In 
the third place, there is a maldistribution of build ling 
resources. The plans assume that the volume of build- 
ing labour in each local government area will remain 
precisely as at present, save for local movements to deal 
with overspill housing. This means that, while some 
cities expect to clear all their slums within the twenty- 
year period, others can only begin to tackle the problem. 
Manchester, for instance, expects to be able to deal with 
no more than 28,600 of its 68,000 houses unfit for 
habitation. It might take more than the following 
twenty years to deal with the remainder. But it should 
not be necessary for slum conditions to go on existing 
anywhere right up to the turn of the century. If 
building resources are really so rigid as this, then steps 
must be taken to make them more flexible. Now that 
it may at last be possible to do a little more to put 
plans into practice, it is more urgent than ever to get 
the priorities in rebuilding right—and that will require 
flexibility both in plans and in labour. 


© it, 


Week | 


are significant voices. They express a definite uncasincs:. 
not so much about the Sudan as about our position in the 
Middle East as a whole.” And they have some connection. 
least, with the deeper emotions that run, the more strong!y 
because they are usually unexpressed, inside the Tory par'y. 
There are men of Munich who have never really forgiven 
Mr Churchill and Mr Eden for proving them wrong. |: 
there a certain satisfaction in having prewar roles in 
some sense—not, in fact, a very real sense-—reversed ? 
Criticism of Mr Eden in his role as Foreign Secretary 
cannot, moreover, be separated from criticism of him 1» 
his other capacity as Mr Churchill’s successor-designa‘: 
for the Premiership. It would be wrong to suggest th:' 
the mutterings about the Sudan have so far had 2) 
significant effect on Mr Eden’s claims. He is still 
ahead of any other rival in the field. But the fact remain: 
that the Tories at Westminster are now prepared to adm 
the field, a sugges 
. sheer dis- 
: merely to Mr Eden but to the party as a whole. 
The claims of Mr Butler are now a topic for general dis- 
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-yssion. But the real measure of the questioning of Mr 
den’s position is the fact that Mr Butler is no longer 
‘garded as the only conceivable rival. The other, and 
»otentially more popular, mame ‘is not, however, that 
\t the most conspicuously successful Minister—Mr Mac- 
cillan ; instead, it is the name of the Home Secretary— 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. These are still, it must be 
ressed, merely matters of cautious gossip. If Mr Eden’s 
cestige has receded, what remains is probably quite enough 
. carry him over anything but a major blunder in 
foreign policy. Yet it always has to be remembered that 
q the Conservative party differences on policy and differ- 
-nces on personality mingle predictably, as well as more 
discreetly than in the Labour party. 


Labour Against Reform 


S was to be expected, the Parliamentary Labour party 
AN on Wednesday refused Mr Churchill’s invitation to 
join in talks on the reform of the House of Lords. This 
decision is as shortsighted as it is regrettable, but the most 
significant point is that it was made by a narrow majority 
f only seven votes in a thinly attended meeting. It is an 
exaggeration to say, as Mr Attlee did in his reply to Mr 
Churchill, that there is “a fundamental cleavage of opinion 
between the Labour and Conservative parties on what is 
the proper part to be played by the House of Lords.” Some 
Labour members, it is true, would like to see it abolished 
iltogether, but the majority are aware of its value as a 
revisory body. The whole Parliamentary party, however, 
tears to take a step that would increase the prestige of the 
House of Lords and so might make a case for an increase 
in its powers. Hence the paradox that hereditary privilege 
would be preserved by the egalitarians, and reform possibly 
delayed by the party whose peers are in a permanent 
minority. 

It is known that many of the Labour leaders would have 
preferred to accept Mr Churchill’s invitation, provided that 
the powers of thé Lords were not discussed and provided 
that a reformed House of Lords would reflect the party 
composition of the House of Commons. But after Mr 
Attlee’s letter it is out of the question for them to, reverse 
the party decision, at any rate in the near future. In spite 
of a good deal of difficulty in finding Labour candidates for 
elevation, they do not regard reform of the House of Lords 
as an urgent matter. The Labour party’s failure to co- 
operate should not, however, deter Mr Churchill. The 
Government and the Liberals could usefully examine 
possible ways of reforming the House of Lords rather than 
simply let the matter drop. 


After the London Visit 


OTHING official has been disclosed about the confer- 
ences held last week between the French Ministers 
and their British opposite numbers. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that M. Mayer and M. Bidault left with the Foreign 
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Secretary a series of rather detailed proposals about the 
possible forms of affiliation with EDC which Britain should 
consider. The French Ministers feel, quite legitimately, 
that they have achieved something by leaving the ball at 
Mr Eden’s feet. The British Cabinet is expected to study 
the French proposals over the next fortnight, and it is 
believed that the ball will probably be passed back to Paris 
in the form of a counter-proposal or alternative plan. On 
the positive side, M. Mayer was able to give the Prime 
Minister and Mr Eden a detailed account of the extra- 
ordinary difficulties he is facing at home ; this may, in turn, 
elicit from London a more sympathetic and flexible response 
to French worries and petulancies. 

M. Mayer returned to Paris with little to show and imme- 
diately found himself having to wage a battle on two fronts. 
Before his trip to London, the French Cabinet had approved 
five additional protocols to the EDC Treaty. These have 
to be submitted to the other five members of the Defence 
Community, and so far their reaction has been anything 
but favourable. 

In Paris,-however, the National Assembly is in no way 
inclined to facilitate M. Mayer’s task and reserves the right 
to add yet further protocols before considering ratification. 
He is facing not only the traditional hostility to German 
rearmament of the Gaullists and the Socialists, but a wave 
of nationalism which has swept through public opinion as 
a whole. A group has been formed, including members 
from various parties, to lead the campaign against a 
European army and tempers are being kept at a boil by the 
atrocious memories revived in the Oradour trial. M. Mayer 
and M. Bidault may find themselves compelled to postpone 
once again a showdown on EDC. In order to pacify 
American impatience, however, it is likely that they will 
ask the Assembly to pronounce itself in favour of a Defence 
Community en principe, subject to a solution of the Saar 
problem. Unless the Mayer-Eden talks involved some pro- 
posal whereby Washington can be brought into the picture, 
this will mean putting off ratification for a long time and 
risking a real explosion from Congress. Moreover, Nato’s 
defence planning for this year and next must be completed 
by May. 
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Germany and the European Army 


VEN in its most promising days, the European army 
E never enjoyed great popular support on the Continent. 
Now the effort to create it has degenerated into an affair 
of political tactics, such as “ finding a formula ” or “ ratifica- 
tion in principle.” Like children playing musical chairs, 
the Germans and French are both anxious not to be left 
standing when Congress stops the music. In Bonn, 
Dr Adenauer and his supporters maintain that the treaties 
can still be ratified in principle by the end of March, 
provided the Karlsruhe court pronounces favourably on the 
constitutional issue by that date. Before Mr Dulles’s visit, 
however, there seemed no possibility of both houses in 
Bonn taking the vote before June, on account of the legal 
tangle that has first to be straightened out. 

In the meantime, the German government has received 
notice of the alterations that the French wish to add as 
protocols to treaties. Though these have not yet been 
published, it is understood in Germany that they are in the 
main a claim to withdraw French units from the European 
force for service elsewhere, without the consent of the 
Commander-in-Chief of Nato; the right to interchange 
personnel between the French national army and the 
European units ; fixing of voting rights in order that the 
French vote shall remain the same whatever the strength 
of its forces in the EDC ; and the right to the same reserved 
powers and privileges that the British and Americans retain 
under the General Agreement that replaces the Occupation 
statute. 

If these reports are in substance correct, the French are 
—as the Germans point out—in fact proposing to change 
the character of the defence community. The principles 
of non-discrimination against Germany would be 
abandoned, and French “ European ” units would be mere 
offshoots of the French national army. Moreover, the 
Germans fear that they might be left to defend the European 
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front line while the French moved back to some rear 
position. 

Opinion in German military and political circles sees to 
be divided about the best tactics to adopt in face of the 
French proposals. “Some military men, including General 
Manteuffel, demand that Germany must make immediate 
counter-claims for a voice in Nato councils ; while others 
hold that the main objective should be to secure a German 
army without further delay, and let changes: in the treaties 
be made afterwards. Even before the French made their 
demands, it was evident that the Germans did not regard 
the treaties as immutable. It is only natural that past 
experience should have convinced them that treaties with 
the western powers are changed in their favour almost as 
soon as the ink on the tediously negotiated paragraphs js 
dry. Now that the French have laid down their demands, 
it is certain that, sooner or later, the Germans wil] come 
forward with proposals that will once more adjust the 
balance, or tilt it in Germany’s favour. The only question 
is whether this shall be done before or after the treaties are 
formally ratified. 


M. Monnet’s Sanctions 


HAT real authority has the High Authority of the 
new coal-steel Community? This question, so 
vital to the businessman, has received remarkably little 
attention. Few: seem to know how the High Authority 
can enforce its decisions against obstreperous citizens of 


Athi 
ialitl, 


on the nature of the misdemeanour. On such explosive 
questions as the shutting down of uneconomic plant, they 
are Closely limited ; but when it is a question of stopping 


trade practices that have been specifically banned in the 
coal-steel Treaty—“ double pricing,” for example—then 
they are truly supranational. By signing and ratifying the 
treaty each government has automatically turned every 
one of its clauses into the law of the land. 

Should a firm in one of the six states resort, for instance, 
to double pricing, the High Authority can impose a fine for 
the first offence equal to twice the value of the irregular 
sales. For a second offence this fine can be doubled. 
Before imposing such fines, however, the High Authority 
must give the offender an opportunity to present its views. 
If the firm so desires, it may also appeal against the decision 
to the Court of the Community. This Court has the power 
solely to review the constitutional basis of the action—that 
is to say, its task is to decide whether the point at issuc 
falls within the treaty powers of the High Authority. Only 
when the High Authority is held to have abused its powc's 
or misinterpreted the treaty, can the Court go on to review 
the economic facts on which the decision was based. 

Unless the offender appeals successfully on these 
grounds, the High Authority proceeds to levy the fine. lf 
it is not paid within the prescribed time, then the High 
Authority “can suspend settlement of any sum” it owes 
to the firm up to the amount of the fine. The Trea‘y 
stipulates further that all financial obligations imposed ©” 
firms by the High Authority are enforceable through the 
legal machinery of each of the member states. The 
appropriate Minister will take action as soon as he 
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44s received from the Authority a formal authentication 
f its decision. 

The High Authority is not expected to find much occa- 
ion for using these police powers. M. Monnet and his 
-olleagues are determined that their work shall be based, so 

ir as possible, on discussion, negotiation and compromise, 
rather than on compulsion. 


Nationalised Waterglass 


r was not to be expected that when eggs come off the 

l ration on March 26th the market would be turned over 

the free competition that the farmers fear so much. 

In fact the temporary arrangements for egg marketing, 

which the Government has made after long arguments with 
the farmers, retain most of the existing machinery. 


The Government will guarantee to the farmers a mini- 
mum price, which will vary according to the seasonal range 
to be fixed during the current price review. The existing 
packing stations, operating commercially but under licence, 
will be bound to purchase any eggs that are offered to them. 
They will pay the current market price, except when the 
market price falls below the guaranteed price. Then the 
Ministry of Food will buy up their surplus for sealing and 
storage, and will release it on to the market. when eggs are 
scarce. That the packing stations should handle all eggs, 
other than those sold direct from farm to priva:e individuals, 
is a victory for the National Farmers’ Union, which does 
not want any free marketing to take hold before it can 
set up a producers’ organisation. 

The farmers, in short, get the “ heads I win, tails you 
lose” arrangement which they have come to expect. 
Whether they will be satisfied with it depends on the prices 
that are yet to be fixed. How will it affect the consumer ? 
The plan is that not he, but the Exchequer, may have to 
pay the farmers more than a free market price. The market 
price is affected not only by home supplies but by imports, 
which, if they entered freelys might make eggs very cheap 
in the spring. But they will not enter freely ; the Govern- 
ment is going to remain the sole importer of eggs, and it 
will obviously be in its interest to curtail supplies so that 
the market price falls as little as possible below the 
guaranteed price. It seems hard on suppliers in Holland 
and Denmark that freedom for the egg market in this 
country should be achieved in a form so calculated to restrict 
imports. It is certainly hard on the British housewife. 
Part of the argument for removing the subsidy and freeing 
the market was that the consumer would be able to buy 
eggs cheaply in the spring to compensate her for their 
high price in the winter. It is true that the stored eggs 
that the Ministry will release will help to bring down 
winter prices. But this merely means that the Government 
will pickle for the housewife the eggs that she could have 
pickled for herself, and will then sell them to her at perhaps 
twice or more the price she would have paid in the spring. 


These arrangements are intended to be temporary and 
the amount of restriction they will involve depends on 
what minimum prices are fixed. But they are certainly a 
far cry from a competitive system. 
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mies Game to the Miners 


AST year the rise in wages was smaller’ than in £951 
but, as the accompanying chart shows, it was never- * 
theless large by comparison with other postwar years. This 
year’s first important wage rise also really belongs to last 
year. The National Coal Board has had to yield to the 
miners’ none too gentle hint that if they did not get the 
modest increase to which their once proud claims have 
been reduced they would refuse to work on Saturdays. 
In the last two weeks the union’s branches have endorsed 
by a majority of two to one the resolve to make a new 
approach to the board “in the light of ” a renewed agree- 
ment on Saturday working. It became clear to the board 
that another rejection would probably cost about 10 million 
tons of coal this year and would reduce exports to negligible 
proportions. It would also have caused a further deteriora- 
tion in labour relations, which are bad enough as it is ; 
more working days were lost in strikes last year than in 


WAGE INCREASES 


Number of persons receiving wage increases 
during each year, with average weekly increase 
in circles. 


(Areas of columns are proportional 
to the total increase in wages) 





any year since the war. The upshot is that the board has 
agreed to pay, from this week, an extra 6s. a week to all 
day wage men—not merely to those on the minimum wage, 
as it had proposed. 

The miners’ executive, on its side, has promised to 
recommend the continuance of Saturday working when the 
present agreement comes to an end in April. It will also 
“co-operate” with the board to reverse the fall in pro- 
ductivity that caused such concern in 1952. Joint com- 
mittees of management and workers will be set up in the 


-divisions. Union leaders will tour the coalfields in an effort 


to bring a few facts home to the miners: as, for example, 
that the board is running a deficit ; that the wage increase 
adds about 6d. a ton to the rise in coal prices required 
to cover this deficit; that coal prices are an important 
factor in the cost of living—at least for everyone except 
the miners ; that it is not certain how long the demand 
for coal will remain inelastic in face of its constantly rising 
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In wartime, the valiant Whitleys were 
produced in no less than 37 dispersal 
centres. The system adopted by Stores 
Accounts to control costing for all those 
assembly-lines is playing a big part in 
a great firn’s production-programme 
today. 











Were they the key to the cost of a bomber? 


DURING WORLD WAR 1, Sir W. G. 
Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft Ltd., of 
Coventry, manufactured a long line of 
heavy bombers, among which was the 
famous Whitley. Production of the 
Whitley, which was carried on from 
widely separated dispersal centres, in- 
volved the Stores Accounting Depart- 
ment in the problem of maintaining 
control of stock in a number of different 
places at once. At every stage of pro- 
duction, they had to know what stores 
were in hand, their value, and the cost of 
replacing them as they were consumed. 
Knowing that pen-and-ink methods 
could not cope with the paperwork for 
as many as 250,000 stores-transactions a 
month, Armstrong Whitworthsought the 
advice of machine-accounting specialists 
of Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd. 
Burroughs suggested that the com- 
pany could get more useful information 
from their stock record accounting, 
while reducing the time and labour 
needed for the work, by installing 
Burroughs multiplying Accounting 
Machines. Using these, stock records 
could be posted and evaluated quto- 


For expert advice on business figures 


| cain Surroughs 9} 


matically in one fast, easy operation. 
The exact reconciliation between pur- 
chases, stores and costs accounts that 
could be obtained would greatly 
simplify costing. 

Result: With their first installation 
of Burroughs machines, Armstrong 
Whitworth proved that it was possible 
to obtain a day-to-day record not only 
of the value of total stock, but also of 
the quantity and value of each item of 
stock. Today, though new and faster 
aircraft have taken the place of the 
Whitley in the assembly-lines, the firm’s 
new battery of 20 Burroughs machines 
is never late with the stores accounts. 
The system, with its complete accuracy 
of proof, enables the amount of capital 
tied up in the stores to be carefully 
controlled, and future requirements to 
be accurately gauged. 

What about you? If your business could 
benefit from faster figuring, call in 
Burroughs. They can offer advice on 
all the latest systems, for Burroughs 
make the world’s broadest line of mod- 
ern record-keeping machines: Adding, 
Calculating, Accounting, Billing and 





Statistical Machines, and Microfilm 
Equipment. Remember, once you have 
any Burroughs machine installed, 


Burroughs Service guarantees its clfii- 
ciency in operation. 

Call Burroughs today. Sales and 
Service offices in principal cities round 
the world. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxiord 
Street, London, W.1. 


At work on the Stores Ledger for Sir | 
W. G. Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft Ltd. 
is Miss K. Williamson. She is using one | 

the Burroughs multiplying Accounting 
Sheer ote apt the Case of | 
the Utilized Stores. 
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rave to be closed. : 
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elcome and may be valuable. The most lucid of explana- 
‘ns, however, may fail to reconcile the miner to the fact 
vat his wage increase, delayed for so long, is less than 
<a increase awatded in 1952. His sense of injustice 
. be the sharper because his prewar sense of inferiority 
has : eel place to a consciousness of being of the industrial 
ie ; and he is unlikely to recall that in other years since 
‘he war he has done® relatively better than other workers. 
is the more necessary, therefore, that the board should 
carly propound its wages policy so that progress may be 
nade with the long drawn fegotiations to revise the whole 
‘ructure of mining wages, and so that the men may feel 
iat their pay has a more permanent and logical basis than 
wuccelllll threats. 


Risch and Cosh 


FTER a calm unsensational.debate last week, the House 
A of Commons refused, by 159 votes to 63, to give a 
second reading to the private member’s Bill to reintroduce 
whipping as a judicial punishment. The matter was 
lecided by a free vote; but the weight of the Government 
was thrown against the Bill by the Home Secretary. Another 
effective speech was made by Mr George Benson, who by 
inalysing the convictions and sentences for felonious 
wounding and robbery—two of the largest categories of 
violent crime—-put the increase of violence in its right 
perspective. He did not deny that “a number of very 
vicious and disgusting crimes” are committed in this 
country every year. But they are not so prevalent as the 
prominence given to violent crime in some newspapers has 
led the public to believe. 

Neither Mr Benson nor any opponent of the birch is so 
complacent as to suggest that nothing need be done about 
the real increase in serious crime that has taken place. ~It is 
reassuring to learn from Sir David Maxwell Fyfe’s speech 
that a determined effort is being made to increase the prison 
accommodation. But this is a measure which though 
desirable, and indeed essential for the proper working of 
the Criminal Justice Act, cannot have an immediate effect 
on the amount of serious crime. As a preventive measure, 


therefore, the Government has introduced the Prevention’ 


of Crime Bill. This would make it an offence punishable by 
imprisonment for any person to be found in a public place 
with an offensive weapon—defined widely—unless he could 
prove that he had a lawful reason for carrying it. At first 
sight, this would appear to go too far. But judgment should 
be suspended until the Home Secretary has had a chance, 
in the second reading debate, of explaining how the Bill 
would work in practice. 

It remains true, moreover, that though the new measure 
may strengthen the hands of the existing police force, a 
much more effective method of preventing crime would be 
to increase the strength of the force. It is not merely a 
question of bringing the force up to fixed establishments but 
of raising establishments to take into account the bigger 
population and the increased amount of work the police 
have to perform. i 
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“Seems of late to have lost some of its impetus, If Sir David 

‘Fyfe can put fresh energy into’ it, and produce 

“results, ‘he will add considerably to the reputation he has 
won for himself in recent months. 


Asians Fighting Asians 


Ne of the revisions of policy promised by the Republi- 
cans in the American Presidential campaign was what 
is now called “ disengagement ” from Asia, with its corollary 
of “ Asians fighting Asians” instead of American Gis. 
In so far as it held out a prospect of “ bringing the boys 
home ” and had a vague flavour of the old isolationist tradi- 
tion, it was a good vote-getting line. But it was more than 
mere demagogy ; it represents a conception of American 
strategy which does not in the least abandon the policy 
of containment, but lays the emphasis on American power 
as a mobile reserve rather than as a front line force to be 
“fully engaged and pinned down wherever the enemy takes 
the initiative. The original application of the principle 
was the project of stepping-up the training and. equipment 
of South Koreans to take over more and more of the front 
in Korea from American troops. Now the idea is being 
extended to the French, who have an even stronger desire 
for “disengagement” from Indo-China, so that French 
military power can be concentrated in Europe ; this involves 
a high priority for the building of an efficient Vietnamese 
army, which can hold the front line in Vietnam. 

President Eisenhower and -his advisers certainly do not 
underestimate the importance of the Far East, but they are 
aware that a situation which pins down great numbers 
of American, French and other western military forces in 
the Far East makes the western powers so much the weaker 
for meeting any emergency in Europe. This is strategically 
highly advantageous to Russia, which leaves the fighting in 
Asia to be done by the Chinese, the North Koreans and the 
Vietminh—in fact by Asians. 

The phrase “ Asians fighting Asians ” does not mean that 
it is American policy to set at loggerheads peoples who 
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would otherwise live together in peace and harmony, or to 
hire mercenaries for promoting American interests in Asia. 
It means that American aid is to be made fully and effec- 
tively available to Asian governments which are resisting 
Communist armed attack and that everything possible is to 
be done to enable them to help themselves. In substance 
this is no more than the Russians are doing in supplying 
China with armaments which the Chinese could not produce 
for themselves; or than China in turn is doing by supplying 
arms to the Vietminh. Nor is it fundamentally different 
from the aim of EDC, which is to enable Europeans to fight 
Europeans, if aggression occurs, with American power, as 
a strategic reserve. If free Asia wants to see the white 
man leave, but wants to keep the Communists at bay, who 
is to man the defences—if not Asians themselves ? 


Nehru the Realist 


DDRESSING a meeting of members of the Indian parlia- 

ment in Delhi on Monday, Mr Aneurin Bevan called 
for the creation of “a third bloc of nations holding the 
world balance of power and compelling the two giants to 
listen to -what they have to say.” He might well have 
expected an enthusiastic response. Instead Mr Nehru, who 
had been among his listeners, told the upper house of parlia- 
ment later on the same day that “ the idea of a third bloc 
frightens or embarrasses people ”; that if it meant a military 
power bloc it was both undesirable and impossible ; and 
that it would be better to encourage, “ without too much 
shouting,” those countries that wanted peace and did not 
wish to align themselves with any bloc. 

“ Non-recognition of reality ” said Mr Nehru later in the 
same speech “ leads to artificial policies.” He was speaking 
of the acceptance of Chiang Kai-shek as representing 
China ; but his text was apt in a wider sense. Only a 
supremely unrealistic mind could visualise a bloc of large 
but weak Asian states as holding the world balance of power. 
As to the idea that such a bloc could force the two greatest 
powers to listen to it, Mr Bevan has much to learn from 
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India’s recent experiences. The resolution on Korea which 
it laid before the United Nations last year was presenteq 
in the sincere belief that it corresponded largely to the 
Chinese viewpoint ; but it was nevertheless curtly rejected 
by Mr Vyshinsky. 

The lesson has sunk in. Not only Mr Nehru, bu: also 
the political public in India as a whole, have grasped the fact 
that the Communists respect only strength. This in no way 
implies an abandonment of India’s “ neutral” position in 
international affairs. What is does mean is that Mr Nehru’s 
neutralism is now increasingly realistic ; and, from the point 
of view of the free world, it is only unrealistic neutralism 
that is a danger. Mr Bevan may still, even without fasting, 
be admired by some sections of Indian opinion for the 
“wisdom” which he believes himself to possess, but 
probably not as much as he would have been a year ago. 


Full Employment for Limpets 


Ast week the Opposition hung on a minor clause of 
1. the Iron and Steel Bill a full-dress debate on full 
employment. The amendments moved by Mrs Eirene 
White would have required the Steel Board to give or 
withhold consent to new capital construction according to 
its effect on “ the maintenance of full employment.” 

Mr Mikardo and Mr Strauss argued that since the invest- 
ment programme and price policy of the industry are 
particularly potent to maintain or to upset the stability of 
the whole economy, they should be subject to central 
control in the interests of stability. This is a strong argu- 
ment resting both on experience and on Keynesian 
economics. It might justify writing into the Bill, lest any 
future board should neglect its duties, more specific instruc- 
tions about employment policy. In fact, as the Govern- 
ment argued, the more general instructions in the text— 
and the whole climate of opinion—are adequate to ensure 
that the board will take due account of its repercussions 
on full employment. 

The Labour party’s interpretation of full employment 
policy, and the pressures which the amendments were 
calculated to bring to bear on the board, are quite another 
matter. That interpretation, forthrightly denied by Mr 
Strauss but no less forthrightly upheld on the benches 
behind, is that no change in the technique or geographical 
pattern of industry, however necessary to efficiency, shall 
be allowed if it means that any of the workers concerned 
lose their jobs, are downgraded, or have to move to 4 
new locality. The principle of the wage-earner’s freehold 
remains firmly embedded in rank-and-file Labour thinking. 
The day seems remote when the movement—as distinct 
from some of its more thoughtful leaders—will realise that 
in Britain employment can only be safeguarded by an 
adaptable and efficient economy. Last week’s amendments 





Correction: In a note in last week’s issue entitled 
“Britain Eyes Luxemburg,” the word “imported” was 
omitted in a sentence which should read: “. . . the British 
industry in the whole of last year drew more than half o! 
its imported scrap from Western Germany.” 
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would have given the freeholder’s representatives legal right 
‘o challenge every replacement of obsolete plant. The 
Government very properly refused to make clause § of the 
[ron and’ Steel Bill the Limpet’s Charter. 


The Factory Cell 


n his recent report on the state of the Communist Party, 
Il Mr Harry Pollitt deplored the slow progress in building 
up factory branches. It would, however, be premature to 
suppose that because party membership is declining, and 
the political climate has become less agreeable for fellow- 
‘ravelling, the threat of communist trouble-making in 
industry and the unions can now be taken more lightly. 
Despite the unions’ successes in winkling communists out 


of top positions, communist influence is still pervasive ; it — 


still derives from the ability of communists to dominate 
local union branches, because the rank and file are apathetic. 
The drop in communist membership has certainly not yet 
gone far enough to make skilled minority tactics inoperative. 

These tactics are standardised. They include, for 
example, the postponing of important decisions by endless 
points of order on the minutes, until bored or clock- 
watching non-communists have left the meeting. Such 
methods can- still be employed with almost contemptuous 
ease in the face of the prevailing ignorance of workpeople 
in many unions, and especially the larger ones. Unions 
which are trying to spread understanding among their 
members will be helped by such lively, simple and inexpen- 
sive exposés of communist method as Mr Victor Feather’s 
new pamphlet “How Do The Communists Work ? ”,* 
which takes the story from the rigged branch meeting to the 
engineering of unofficial strikes. It is an old story to the 
union Official; unfortunately, it is still a new story to the 
average trade unionist. . 

The average unionist is unlikely, however, to read even 
so readable a pamphlet as this. A much broader educa- 
tional campaign is needed. In the first place it must be 
gradual if it is mot to arouse resistance. Fortunately, it 
would not require any greatly increased attendance of non- 
communists—to the bitter end of branch meetings—to 
cause Communism, like the state in its own theory, to 
wither away, The essential need is to stimulate in the unions 
a pride that will meet communist filibustering with stoicism, 
and so enable the majority vote to be brought to bear. 


Graft in Lagos 


Ae two years’ life as a democratic body elected by 
the ratepayers, Lagos Town Council has been dissolved 
upon the publication of the report made by Mr Bernard 
Storey, Town Clerk of Norwich, who was called in as a 
one-man commission of inquiry by the Governor last August. 
The report, which reveals great inefficiency and extensive 
Corruption,, is written with a verve unusual in municipal 
literature. It has moments which are pure Clochemerle. 
The councillors took a fitful interest in their work ; the 
establishment sub-committee alone never lacked a quorum. 
Its manceuvres to appoint Prince Adedoyin as town clerk 
* Batchworth Press, 1s, 6d. 
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at £1,350, devoid as he was of qualifications, simply as a 
means of inducing him to resign his seat in the House of 
Representatives in favour of Dr Azikiwe (who had just 
missed election) constitutes a case-history in the devious 
ways of African politics. The mayor was initially voted 
£2,500 a year for his part-time office, but when he offended 
his party found himself after 17 months’ discussion with 
nothing but a debit note for use of the council’s car. A 
policy of masterly inactivity was pursued in many other 
matters, including housing and the licensing of a modern 
and much-needed slaughterhouse. A burst of sanitary 
fervour carried the council to the point of demolishing a 
number of substandard public conveniences, but petered 
out in face of the administrative complexities of replacing 
them—much to the public’s discomfort and indignation. 
“Running like a brightly coloured thread through the 
tangled skein of the council’s administration has been the 
subject of honesty or the lack of it—corruption,” observed 
the commissioner. Graft touched almost everything from 
bus permits to appointments. Like Freetown in the twenties 
Lagos returns to official control—the “old inglorious 
bureaucratic institution,” as the incoming mayor described 
it when he sacked the town clerk who had served it for 
forty years: The transfer of power from British to African 
hands involves local self-government quite as much as an 
elected central authority. The Lagos affair is more than a 
hint to better British administrators and African nationalists 
to reconsider the methods and the speed of pushing forward 


‘the transfer of power. 





Imports of Gold 


The returns of the Trade and Navigation for the year 
which has just expired are invested with a very peculiar 
interest, and even in a greater degree than usually attaches 
to that important document. The important and novel 
feature of the introduction of gold as a great article of 
commerce, has... been for the first time sensibly. 
experienced ; and it is the more needful that we should 
recognise this new element in our commerce, as it is now 
certain that it will not be one of a temporary character. 
We must look forward to seeing gold a regular and exten- 
sive article of import, to an extent far beyond our domestic 
requirements, either for the purpose of currency or for 
that of articles of plate, jewellery, and other manufactures. 
It is certain that we shall henceforth receive gold in much 
larger quantities than our own domestic wants require, 
and that it will become a large and very important article 
of regular importation, for the purpose of being 
re-exported and distributed over the whole world... . 
But what we wish to impress upon our readers is the 
fact that we cannot receive gold in payment for any con- 
siderable portion of our exports without diminishing the 
imports of other articles derived from the same countries, 
which we should otherwise have received. We must not 
expect to be paid twice. If gold be sent as a remittance 
for a consignment of British manufactures, we must not 
expect to receive cotton, silk, wool, or sugar, for the same 
consignment also. And therefore two obvious truths arise 
. . . first, that an importation of gold does not necessarily 
add to the national capital, and does not do so at all, 
except so far as there is a profit upon the goods exported 
for which itis returned . . . and, second, that it is 
absolutely necessary to re-export the gold imported, with 
a view to obtain the necessary supply of raw materials 
which our trade requires. 


The Cronomist 
February 19, 1853 








Letters to the Editor 





Less Learning for Adults 


Str—May I be allowed to correct one 
statement made in the Note which 
appeared in your issue of February 14th, 
and to question another? 

The Universities Council for Adult 
Education does not provide courses for 
adults or receive grant-aid from the 
Ministry of Education. It is a central 
advisory body, formed of representatives 
of the universities, for the purpose of 
mutual consultation. Providing powers 
are exercised by the individual univer- 
sities and grants are paid to. them. The 
“cut” falls upon the universities, there- 
fore, and not upon the Universities 
Council. 

Imputations of left wing bias on the 
part of many teachers in adult educa- 
tion are made without supporting 
evidence. In 1951-52, university extra- 
mural courses were conducted by more 
than 2,400 tutors. This is a large and 
heterogeneous body and, in the absence 
of detailed inquiry, no generalisation 
about their political affiliations is likely 
to carry much weight. It should be 
remembered, also, that universities, while 
not applying political tests or requiring 
the tutor to conceal his convictions, 
expect him to do his job with responsi- 
bility and integrity, and that courses are 
subject to inspection by officers of the 
Ministry of Education. 

A few figures may help to put the 
matter into perspective. In 1951-52, 
universities provided 4,064 grant-aided 
courses Of all kinds. These can be 
divided into four subject-groups ; history, 
economics, social studies, 1,577; litera- 
ture and the arts, 1,308; philosophy, 
psychology, religious studies, 675 ; 
sciences, §04. It is true that the political 
missionary could find propaganda 
material in fossils, but it will be seen 
that fewer than half the courses furnish 
ready-made platforms for the political 
zealot.—Yours faithfully, 

W. E. Sart 
Hon. Secretary, 
Universities Council for Adult 
Education. 
Bristol 


Shelter from Share Bids? 


Strr—Your comment evades the real 
issue. It has nothing to do with 
management efficiency. It is simply a 
question of dividend restraint. First 
you complain that “nine-tenths of the 
population picture the City as a place 
where rich men have their flutter and 
stockbrokers are people who grow fat 
by running a closed shop at a casino.” 
To help cure this misapprehension you 
say “the City will have to go out of its 


way to court the good will of the Trades 
Unions.” Then you attack me for ask- 
ing the government to enquire into 
recent financial transactions that make 
the Stock Exchange look worse than a 
casino and which if continued would 
destroy the wage restraint policy which 
responsible Trade Union leaders have 
supported with difficulty against their 
own extremists. Is this the way to court 
Trade Union support for the City ? 
Another round of wage increases could 
half kill our export trade. Therefore, 
wage restraint is more necessary today 
than when Sir Stafford Cripps first 
introduced it. But is it reasonable to 
expect wage restraint unless there is 
dividend restraint also? The increase 
in the Sears dividend from 22} per cent 
to 624 per cent is surely an invitation to 
demand higher wages. 

Are directors to be kicked out because 
of their public-spirited action in working 
with the Treasury, at the request of the 
FBI? Do you advocate that companies 
should be sucked dry. of their liquid 
resources, just when industry needs re- 
equipping and modernising, and prices 
are three times prewar ? . 

I am convinced that we shall never get 
the extra 20 per cent production we 
need until organised labour is satisfied 
that the capitalist society is not a gigantic 
casino, but that its interests coincide 
with those of the general public. It is 
against this widér background that the 
recent developments must be judged.— 
Yours faithfully, CyriL OSBORNE 
House of Commons, S.W.1 


Losses on Export Credits 


Sir—Your article last week, referring to 
the supplementary estimate of nearly 
£15 million for the Export Credits Guar- 
antee Department to cover losses mainly 
incurred in assisting exporters to sell 
goods to Brazil, suggests that it would 
be interesting to know what advice was 
given to the ECGD on the expediency 
of such business by the eminent bankers 
and business men who serve on its 
Advisory Council. If I understand you 
well, you are a little doubtful about 
the pressures to which a: governmental 
institution of this kind may be subjected 
—as well as being concerned with its 
possible lack of commercial flair. It is 
not for me to rush to the defence of 
the ECGD but, in this particular 
instance, I think you may be barking up 
the wrong tree. 

In modern conditions there are certain 


. Tisks in connection with export trade 


which are beyond the scope of private 
enterprise. *These are the risks of frus- 
tration of contracts and of non-payment 
for goods, due to war and similar 
political events, cancellation of export 
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or import licences and exchange transfer 
restrictions. The ECGD has Provided 
cover against these risks when no com- 
mercial insurance company or group of 
msurance companies or other financial 
institutions could have done so. Po. 
sibly, ~the method of direct State 
monopoly has not been the best one but 
it has worked up to a point and the 
Brazilian losses are the first serious set- 
back it has sustained. 

These Brazilian losses, which are 
represented by blocked currency and 
may be recovered in time, might have 
been avoided, but not by commercial 
flair. It must be remembered that the 
object of the ECGD is to assist the 
British exporter to export and it is under 
strong and constant pressure to provide 
this assistance even when the final out- 
come of the transaction is in doubt. 

I believe that this pressure would be 
reduced, or, at any rate, could be more 
easily resisted, if the risk of non-payment 
due to exchange restrictions were to be 
dealt with as a pure balance of payments 
problem instead of being muddled up 
with contingencies like war, revolution, 
insolvency and so on. If British ex- 
porters to Brazil had sold their goods 
for cruzeiros and the cruzeiros at a 
variable discount for forward delivery to 
the Bank of England, there would have 
been a clear build up of cruzeiro balances 
at the Bank with a lagging demand for 
sterling in exchange. This tendency 
could have been checked by increasing 
the discount on forward cruzeiros until 
the situation began to right itself. Pres- 
sure on the ECGD to cover exports to 
Brazil would have decreased because the 
business would have become pro- 
gressively less profitable due to the dis- 
count on forward cruzeiros. 

In short, I am suggesting control of 
the volume of trade by the supply of 
and demand for currency—possibly as 
wicked a doctrine as witchcraft in the 
Middle Ages, and probably absolutely 
contrary to.all the rules and regulations 
we have made for ourselves in the last 
quarter of a century.—Yours faithfully, 
London, E.C.2 A. N. Patrick 


Shares for Sale 


Sir—Your suggestions for a brighter 
approach to the private investor do not 
nearly exhaust the possibilities. Samuel 
Butler, for instance, suggested that : — 


If the Universities were not the worst 
teachers in the world I should like to see 
professorships of speculation established 

. at Oxford and Cambridge. When | 
reflect, however, that the only things 
worth doing which Oxford and Cam- 
bridge can do well are cooking, cricket, 
rowing and games, of which there is no 
professorship; I fear that the establish- 
ment of a professorial chair would enc 
in teaching young men neither how ‘to 
speculate, nor how not to speculate, but 
would simply turn them out as bad 
speculators. 

Myself, I do not despair of this methou, 

provided care were taken to choose 4 

professor with a suitably wide range 0! 

attributes —Yours faithfuly, 
ELIZABETH NEAME 

West Hendred, Wantage 
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NO OTHER CONTAINER 
PROTECTS LIKE THE GAN 


The photographic films used on the 1953 Everest Expedition will be 


carried in standard Metal Box film containers. 


The 1953 Everest Expedition is on its way. 
Another chapter has been opened in the history 
of discovery and adventure. The day-to-day 
reports of the Expedition will make headline 
news, whilst the permanent pictorial records of 
its achievements will be no less eagerly awaited 
throughout the world. 

The films used on the expedition will be 
kept safe and dry on their outward journey and 
up the mountain slopes. After exposure they 
will be put back again into their containers and so 


Protected against light and damp, both in the icy cold of the 


mountainside and through the tropical heat of the jungle. 


All Metal Box cans are of the same high quality. They 
are attractive to look at, easy to use; and above all, made to 
resist damage to the contents in filling, in transit or in use. 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY LTD. 


The Langham, Portland Place, London, W.1. 


Britain's Largest Manufacturers of Food Cans and Metal Containers. 













The twelfth Labour of Hercules was 
to vaise the three-headed dog Cerberus 
from the nether regions. By reasoning 
with Pluto, King of the Underworld, 
and subduing the animal with his bare 
hands, he succeeded. 






The Nickel Organisation, too, has an 


“underworld” extending (in operating 
mines) for 300 miles. Nickel ore is mined a& 
a greater depth than any other base metal, 
and the shaft at Creighton, Northern 
Ontario, for instance, goes down 5,562 feet. 
Nearly eight million tons of ore were 
brought out of the underground workings 
last year, a record tonnage since mining 
operations began. Such giant haulage 
problems must be taken in the industry’s 
stride, for new uses for nickel are always 


being found. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD. 
qa 


Sunderland House - Curzon St - London - W.1 
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‘Do you think I might have a 
little whisky instead: I should prefer 
White Horse if you have it.” 





MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, §-Botiles 18/3, $-Botties 9/6, Mintature Botfles 3/8, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Assoclation. hal 
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Shape of Things to Come? 


rE WORLD AND THE WEST. 
Arnold Toynbee. 
cord University Press. 99 pages. 73. 6d. 


\ | OST civilisations have suffered from 

the self-regarding fallacy, identify- 
os their interests with those-of mankind. 
[he first purpose of Professor Arnold 
Toynbee’s Reith Lectures, now pub- 
‘shed in book form, is thus salutary and 
‘-vitimate—to remind the West of its 
oretensions and to show that what may 
have seemed to westerners to be a 
vorgeous outpouring of western vitality 
-in look like well-organised gangsterism 
, chose on whom the vitality happened 
+» pour. Whether such a reminder is as 
timely now as it might have been fifty 
years ago is open to question. ‘The 
western world has had. many second 
vsughts about itself since the outbreak 
var in 1914. Self-confidence is not 
iys the dominant mood. But now 
. the struggle with Communism has 
- inherent danger of whipping up a 
v mood of complacency, it does the 
t no harm to see itself as others 


i 
i 7 


With great brilliance and erudition and 
remarkable powers of compression, 
Toynbee sketches the impact of the 
West on Russia, on Islam, on India and 
1 the Far East, describing the typical 
responses to the western challenge—the 
response of acceptance and adaptation 
iad the opposite response of fanatical 
traditional rejection, Virtually in each 
society, these two types of behaviour 
ave appeared—Peter the Great, on the 
ne hand, the boyars on the other, 
Auturk or the- Wahabis, the Parsee 
industrialists of Bombay or the bloody 
adherents of the goddess Kali in Bengal. 
In only one case does one feel that 
the search for resemblances in the 
encounter between East and West is 
somewhat overdrawn. (Can Russia be 
held to be as essentially non-western as, 
say, China or Shogunate Japan ? . The 


societies. It also debars it from appear- 
ing simply as a “ sufferer ” at the hands 
of the West. “Dr Toynbee’s account of 
the western impact in Russia leaves the 
Russians in too passive a role. 

The account of Communism also 
seems slightly out of true. 
with the rise of Islam is tempting, 
can one strictly speak of a 
heresy” when the chief point of 
heresy is a fanatical 
Since militant atheism as a-world crusade 
how appears for the first time in history 
it im not be susceptible to historical 
analogy. 


pas 


This: is not a small point, for the 
interest of Dr Toynbee’s book is not in 
the last analysis descriptive. Although 
he is far too wise to turn prophet, he 
suggests on every page the ways in which 
the history of the past may provide clues 
for us for our own future. Therein lies 
both the fascination and the isk. 
Briefly, Dr Toynbee suggests that the 
impact of the West on the world re- 
sembles that of Greco-Roman civilisation 
on its neighbours. This civilisation, like 
ours, stretched to the end of the known 
globe, but in the extension lost its spirit 
and gave only its technology. This pro- 
cess has been repeated today. It is 
therefore illuminating to remember that, 
in classical times, once wars of exhaus- 
tion had established in comparative 
balance three great hellenised states—the 
Roman, Parthian and Kushan empires— 
the next development was the rise of 
new religious movements countering 
exhaustion and boredom by their 
preaching of redemption and brother- 
hood. May not this same cycle be 
repeated today ? 

The answer is that we simply do not 
know, and also that in six lectures 
Dr Toynbee could not consider all the 
difficulties in the way of this interpreta- 
tion. Are we yet at the end of the 
“Wars of Exhaustion”? If not, it is at 
least possible that our new weapons of 
destruction will leave little margin for 
developments as orderly as those 
achieved, say, by Augustus, the “ sancti- 
fied policeman.” The chance must be 
mentioned, for, in his desire to make 
history relevant, Dr Toynbee seems 
rather to overlook the facts which are 
unique in our age. One such fact is the 
sudden and immense development of 
science. 

If, on the other hand, we have reached 
the age of relative balance—of “co- 
existence” as we should call it—there 
seem many possibilities ahead, besides a 
revival of religion. We do not yet know 
whether scientific rationalism for the 
intelligentsia and a reasonable degree of 
material comfort for everyone is so 
unsatisfactory as to lead to revulsion and 
a return to religion. The reason we do 
not know is-that the world has never 
tried it before. The masses under the 
Antonines may, as Dr Toynbee sug- 
gests, have been bored, but they did not 
enjoy the variety of “circuses” that are 
available today. Nor do the Communists 
yet show much sign of losing their child- 
like absorption in the making and 
running of machines. 

It is perhaps significant that for the 
West even to keep its present material 

and even to hope for “co- 
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483 
existence,” it has to take a number of 
decisions which, if not religious, are at 
least. moral~-for instance, to abate its 
nationalism, to spread its wealth, to 
modify its racial prejudices. It may be 
that religious faith is necessary for these 
decisions. Equally, however, the scien- 
tific, post-Christian—and pre-atomic— 
cqnditions of our age are such that it is 
at least probable that no previous his- 
torical analogies have a great deal to tell 
us. Dr Toynbee is too good an historian 
to quarrel with a verdict of “ unproven.” 


A Typical Victorian 


THOMAS HUGHES. 
By Edward C. Mack and W. HL G. 
Armytage. 


Ernest Benn. 302 pages. Ws. 


Ts careful and meticulously docu- 
mented work is not only, and 
perhaps not primarily, a biography. We 
hear but little of Hughes’s family ; and 
of the. men who profoundly influenced 
him—Thomas Arnold, Maurice, Lowell, 
Ludlow, Kingsley—we have brilliant 
glimpses but no clear picture. The sup- 
porting actors are dwarfed by the central 
figure of Thomas Hughes, and one 
wonders if he really deserved this 
eminence. Indeed, were it not for the 
final chapter which puts his failures into 
perspective, one might almost apply to 
him the epitaph suggested by the 
Emperor Joseph II for himself: “Here 
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lies a man who never succeeded in any- 
thing he attempted.” 

And yet, though of all his work only 
“Tom Brown ” and the Christian Social 
Union have survived, in this one man 
we find, in some measure, a picture of the 
vigorous life, with its adventurous 
idealism, its impatience, its political and 
economic inventiveness, its faith, its 
courage—and its humour — which 
characterised the period when Britain 
was moving from Benthamite ‘indi- 
vidualism to the collectivism of our own 
day. It was the life work of men like 
Thomas Hughes to capture that move- 
ment for Christianity—and they failed. 
Here is the one clear thread running 
through the pattern of the “things he 
attempted.” For Hughes, the new 
Jerusalem was always just round the 
corner, and it was to be a Jerusalem. He 
spent himself and such money as he had 
in one cause after another—Chartism, 
trade unionism, Christian Socialism, the 
“English Public School Colony” of 
Rugby, Tennessee—to be defeated every- 
where by the cold secularism of Beatrice 
Webb or Holyoake, or by “ American 
materialism.” He failed because he 
belonged fully neither to the old world 
nor to the new ; he aimed at a Socialism 
which would preserve the social order he 
knew and understood ; he anticipated 
Syndicalism with no clear understanding 
of its implications; he belonged to a 
period of transition and, like it, he was 
transitory. 

“'Tom Hughes,” we are told, “was a 
Victorian in no way more typically than 
in his ability—which the Victorians 
called faith—to see only what he wanted 
to see.” Yet he spent his life in serving 
his fellow men, and his death was the 
occasion for widespread mourning. In 
these days, when enthusiasm for. any- 
thing but secular ends is all too rare, one 
agrees with the authors that “it would 
be good to have him with us.” 

The book, though, perhaps, more for 
the historian than for the general reader 
(who might be puzzled by such words as 
meliorism and ochlocracy, though he 
would smile to find lochs in Snowdonia) 
is readable and skilfully put together ; it 
contributes to an understanding of the 
spirit of the nineteenth century, though 
adding but_little to our knowledge of the 
causes which Hughes served. 


Guide to Bills 


THE BILL ON LONDON. 
By Gillett Brothers Discount Company. 
Chapman and Hall. 95 pages. 15s. 


} URING the past year or so the 

gradual freeing of the commodity 
markets in Britain and the return to a 
system of flexible rates in Lombard 
Street have been drawing attention 
afresh to the traditional role of the City 
of London in international finance. 
Gillett Brothers, a discount house that 
dates from the morrow of the Overend 
Gurney crisis of 1866, has found, in fact, 
the most propitious moment for twenty 
years to recount anew the virtues of that 
classic instrument of world trade, the 


bill on London. This little book is 


addressed -to everyone, at home or 
abroad, who may have occasion to use 
bill finance provided by the accepting 


and discount facilities of the London | 


market. It describes very simply, and 
with some elegance in presentation, the 
nature of bills of exchange and how they 
may be used to furnish finance in each 
of the principal classes of transactions to 
which they are appropriate. There are 
sections on the British exporter, the 
British import house, the British manu- 
facturer, the international trader, the 
trader at home, and the continental 
importer ; and under each of these heads 
the book sets out clearly the alternative 
methods of finance that are available— 
with pro forma specimens of the letters 
of credit and bills involved, and even of 
the actual terms in which the commer- 
cial parties might approach or instruct 
the financial houses whose services they 
enlist. Traders and manufacturers who 
want to learn how the mechanism of the 
London money market may help them 
will not find in book form any better 
blend of comprehensiveness, simplicity 
and brevity than they are offered in this 
enterprising little, guide. 


Race for Students 


RACE AND CULTURE RELATIONS 
By Paul A. F. Walter, Jr. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 482 pages. 47s. 


HE subject of this book should be of 

great topical interest in view of the 
growing tension between the black and 
white races in Africa. If we cannot stop 
what is happening, we can at least try to 
understand it. To begin with, it is neces- 
sary to understand that the struggle 
between the races in, for instance, South 
Africa is only one instance of a problem 
as old as humanity and as widespread as 
civilisation. This is what Mr Walter is 
trying to explain to the college students 
for whom his textbook is written. 

Mr Walter’s book is addressed to the 
American undergraduate: So he is 
naturally concerned mainly with race 
relations in the United States, which 
means chiefly with the Negro. But not 
solely. To understand properly the 
social position of the Negro one must see 
it in relation to the position of other 
“ethnic ” minority groups—the Indians, 
the Jews, the Mexicans; these groups are 
therefore discussed at some length. 
Again, a scientific discussion of race 
relations in the United States needs not 
only objective weighing up of all the 
evidence. It needs, first, a statement of 
the concepts and theories to be used in 
the discussion and, second, comparison 
with other parts of the World. Lastly, 
for didactic completeness, it is necessary 
also to consider policies and values. 
Broadly, this describes the scope of Mr 
Walter’s book. Each of the 24 chapters 
is about 20 pages long, has a sumimary 
and a list of questions to be answered, 
as well as a short bibliography. In short, 
it is an American textbook. 

It would be pointless to quarrel with 
Mr Walter for giving only 20 pages each 
to Asia and Africa and 40 pages to 





Europe, and still managing to co, 
the aspects of his problem—historical 
geographical, racial, political and so op’ 
For these are preliminaries to his mor 
extensive treatment of the American 
scene. He wants to inculcate 2), attitude 
of mind as well as to impart al) ih. well- 
known facts. As for the fac:s, he ix 
content to feproduce, sometimes 3 
second and third hand, and to water wel} 
for easy assimilation, the ste: otyped 
information made use of by most reliable 
textbooks. iS MO pretence at 
scholarship or Originality. What :atters 
is the approach he is trying to teach- 
and this is admirable, considering the 
youthful audience he has in mind, | 
is nO mean compliment to add that it js 
an approach that is now quite conven- 
tional among American university 
teachers. : 
Mr Walter wants to cultivate in his 
students an objective and self-critical 
attitude about race relations. He shows 
them that there are no hard and fast race 
divisions in the biological sense. He 
explains that many alleged differences of 
race are actually differences of culture or 
economics or history. He discusses the 
economic, political and ideological con- 
ditions that either encourage or impede 
the assimilation of immigrant groups 
whatever their biological origins may be. 


* He considers how stereotyped images 


that have nothing to do with reality can 
give rise to antipathies between social 
groups. He continually emphasises that 
the problems of face relations are 
extremely complex and not amenable to 
cut and dried solutions. He judges the 
evidence to be against claims by any 
people of inherent race superiority. It 
is a humane and liberal attitude, and Mr 
Walter would like his students to see that 
this attitude has the backing of what 
scientific and historical evidence there is 
on race relations. 


Shorter Notice 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN POLICY, 1952-53. 
The Brookings Institution. 412 pages. 29s. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS 1951. 

By Richard P. Stebbins. 

Harper and Brothers. 473 pages. 36s. 


The first of these books, the sixth in a 
series of annual volumes dealing with 
American foreign policy, is especially de- 
signed to assist instructors in international 
relations. In addition to examining the 
political and economic problems which have 
a direct connection with the national 
interests of the United States, the book has 
an excellent but brief chapter on the role 
of Great Britain and the Commonwe..'}, 
and a long and detailed paper on '.W 
materials and national policy ; this is p:¢- 
sented as a typical example of the “.y 
decisions on policy are prepared in the 
American Government. : 

The second book is the latest of '¢ 
Council of Foreign Relations’ annual s.'- 
veys. It is the usual straightforward 
useful account of international af! 


written with the same high degree of ob) 
tivity and accuracy that has characters«“ 
previous surveys. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is preparedspartly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in thé 
United States carry an indication to 


that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 





Far Eastern 


Washington, D.C. 

"Ty HE new Administration had not been in office many 

days when the White House let it be known that the 
President wished the members of his Cabinet to 
be extremely discreet in their relations with the press: The 
days of the “ calculated leak” were over ; the world would 
learn about new decisions when they had been taken and 
not while they were being considered. But even before he 
had delivered his message on the State of the Union the 
President learned that it is impossible in Washington to 
reconcile this policy with another of his avowed intentions, 
to consult and inform the leading figures in the House and 
the Senate. With the general exception of the members 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Senators and 
Representatives have never been as cautious in their use 
of the information given them by officials as those officials 
have asked them to be. More than one great journalistic 
reputation for inside knowledge has been built upon friend- 
ships with key Senators. 

In the weeks following the President’s inauguration, the 
Washington press corps,.thirsting for news and finding 
itself baulked at the State Department and fobbed off at 
the White House with details of Mrs Eisenhower’s luncheon 
menus, turned its attention to Congress. And Congress 
talked. The decision to “ deneutralise” Formosa was 
communicated to a group of congressional leaders the week 
before the message on the State of the Union was delivered 
and it was passed on to an assiduous reporter almost at 
once. The following week, the unity of the western alliance 
was again sent reeling when Mr Dewey Short, the chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, blithely reported 
that Admiral Radford, commander-in-chief in the Pacific, 
who had given evidence in secret before this committee, 
was urging a naval blockade of China upon the President. 
This was clearly a distortion or at best a gross over- 
simplification, of what Admiral Radford had said, for he 
had apparently explained ail the dangers of a blockade, as 
well as testifying that it was a feasible operation if the 
decision was to increase pressure on Communist China by 
all possible means. 

This did not deter the more bellicose politicians from 
bellowing their loudest over the week-end, while the 
Administration, caught unprepared by the sudden eruption 
of public debate over a subject which has long defeated the 
best official brains in Washington, could say nothing. The 
first dampening influence was provided by Senator Taft, 
in his new role as the guardian of America’s international 
alliances, when he said it was better to get two-thirds of 
what America wanted than to risk disunity with Britain. 


Frustrations 


The sudden recrudescence of “ go-it-alone” was with 
difficulty put back on the leash ; and during last week. first 
General Bradley and then Mr Dulles were sent down by the 
President to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
explain the grave dangers attendant on the whole idea of 
a blockade. In both cases the gist of their testimony was 
divulged by one or other of the hearers ; it was the more 
ironic in the latter case, since Mr Dulles had extracted, or 
thought he had extracted, a binding promise from the 
committee members that if he talked freely to them they 
would respect his confidence by saying nothing. Within 
two hours of the committee’s adjournment it was being 
“ understood ” that Mr Dulles had said that the Administra- 
tion had no intention of instituting a blockade without 
consulting America’s allies. 

The moral of the whole incident cannot have been lost 
on the President and the Administration. Nothing 
will ever make American legislators safe custodians of 
confidential matters; the divorce of the — legislature 
from any responsibility for the executive’s actions 
makes it possible only for men with an inordinate sense of 
discretion to hold their peace. Evidence by high officials 
before congressional committees inevitably leaks out and 
generally in a garbled fashion. The Secretary of State and 
his colleagues will probably end by concluding, as their 
predecessors did, that it is safer to brief the press direct 
on matters of policy than through the winding channel of 
Congress. The President clearly realised this when he used 
the occasion of his first press conference on Tuesday to 
state flatly that the question of a blockade had not reached 
his desk. 


* 


There remain the hard decisions of Far Eastern policy, 
irrespective of how they are discussed or presented. Con- 
gressmen, it is clear, want a decisive step to redress the 
balance of American versus Chinese power, but they want 


it on the cheap. There is a desperate search for a nostrum, - 


for some plan that had been overlooked by the previous 
Administration. Hence the prominence given to Admiral 
Radford’s guarded recommendations ; hence, also, the 
decision to call General Van Fleet, the retiring commander 
of the Eighth Army, for testimony on his return to the 
United States, in order to discover whether he has some 
magic formula for breaking the Korean stalemate. The 


_ hard facts, as presented by General Bradley and Mr Dulles, 


have not been well received: that to bring the South Korean 
forces up to a strength where a withdrawal of American 
troops from Korea would be large enough to be noticed 
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would cost a great deal of money, that atomic weapons 
might prove useless against the present highly fortified 
enemy lines in Korea, that an attack from the present line 
in an effort to move it up to the “ waist” might cost as 
many casualties as Loos or Paschendaele, that General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s ability to effect a serious diversion of 
Communist strength from Korea or supplies from Indo- 
China is still only a good bet rather than a certainty. These 
facts are.all met with glum faces. 

Consequently, as so often in the past, the search for a 
magic formula becomes transmuted into the search for a 
scapegoat, in this case, Britain. It is apparently British 
trade with China—walnuts, dried fish and surgical dressings 
—which enables China to develop its vast war potential. 
Thus Senator Alexander Smith of New Jersey, the new 
Republican chairman of the Senate subcommittee on Far 
Eastern policy, was probably speaking for a sizeable section 
of puzzled and frustrated Americans when he declared on a 
radio programme last week: 

We should sit down with our allies and determine on a 
common policy to settle the Korean problem. We’re in a 
terrible position as long as the British recognise Communist 
China. We ought to sit down with the British first to 
discuss cutting off trade with Communist China. 

And this is only a politer way of sharing Senator McCarran’s 
view that “I am in favour of an all-out blockade to stop 
every nation from shipping materials into China.” How- 
ever, saner heads in Congress now seem to advocate an 
intensification of the United Nations embargo on shipments 
to China rather than a unilateral blockade. 

It is probable, as Congress gets busier and becomes 
caught up in more parochial questions, tidelands oil, farm 
prices, budget cutting and the like, that its current 
passionate interest in finding a solut:on to the Korean war 
and the Far Eastern problem in gencral will diminish. It 
will be a matter of great relief if it does, for the sudden 
clamour, with its demands for prompt action, has caught 
the Administration off its guard, at only the beginning of 
what is conceded to be a long and arduous review of Far 
Eastern policy. There is no doubt that new measures will 
emerge from this review. But whether it will end in a 
dramatic intensification of American pressure against China 
depends on whether the new Administration can square 
the circle of restoring the peacetime tax and economic 
structure at home while maintaining a tough policy abroad. 


American Notes 





Democratic Harvest ? 


Te time Mr Eisenhower devoted, at his first press 
conference, to explaining that the Republicans had 
inherited, not precipitated, falling farm prices and his 
promise that the new support law in 1955 would “ reflect 
the thinking of America” is a measure of the Administra- 
tion’s concern at the angry congressional reception of the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s frankness. Mr Benson, indeed, 
has let the cat out of the farm bag among the congressional 
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pigeons. He courageously told the Central Lives; 
jation last week that he would not suppor pie 
prices, which in recent months have led the price decline. 
Moreover, although he promised to execute faithfully the 
present law, which provides rigid supports for six basic 
commodities, he suggested that price supports should be 
treated only as “ disaster insurance,” not as a government 
bounty which encourages production of goods consumers 
do not want and results in surpluses. On January 1<th 
the government already held 376 million bushels o{ wheat 
and 152 million bushels of maize, the consequc 


ce 0 
bountiful harvests and declining exports. Whea: cad 
may total 585 million bushels—the greatest surplus in a 
cecade—by next July. 

In Mr Benson’s view, the government’s role in <ustaip- 
ing farm income is to develop new uses and markets for 
farm products and to improve distribution. To the cattle- 
men, he suggested that their prices would improve if they 


halted the panic stampede to market and that, in any case, 
lower retail prices for beef would stimulate demand. The 
long queues for the 60 million pounds of cheap New Zealand 
beef imported last autumn bear Mr Benson out, but it is 
the indignant cattlemen, asking for an embargo. not the 
grateful but unorganised consumers, who are making them- 
selves heard before congressional Committees. One of the 
difficulties about Mr Benson’s prescription is that although 
the prices farmers receive have fallen by 11 per cent in 
the last year, retail food prices have gone down by only 
1 per cent ; the middleman, who must pay higher freight 
rates and wages, absorbs 55 per cent of each dollar spent on 
food, compared with 50 per cent last year. 

Mr Benson is wise—as the chairmen of the congressional 
agricultural committees recognise—not to allow himself to 
be hurried by congressional protests into higher or wider 
price supports. If consumer income holds up, exports do 
not fall further, and the hafvest is not too good, the worst 
may be over for farmers. Congressmen of both parties, 
however, are thinking of November, 1954, the Republicans 
in fear that the squeeze on farm income may cost them 
their seats, the Democrats in the hope that they may harvest 
the crop of farm doubts Mr Benson has sown. The new 
Secretary of Agriculture has proved that he has the 
courage to speak up for more flexibility even when the 
times are unpropitious. The Administration will be tcsted 
even more searchingly, for the new farm price law must 
be written just before the congressional elections next ycar, 
at which the Republicans hope to enlarge their uncom/ort- 
ably narrow congressional majority. 


The President and the Pipes 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S decision, whether to apprev« OT 
P to reject the Tariff Commission’s recommendation |r 
an increase in the duty on imported briar pipes, w)!! be 
far more important than the industry it affects. J 1s 
explains the caution with which he is approaching ''¢ 
problem. He has now deferred the decision until he /2s 
further information from the commission and until he )2s 
drafted his proposals for Congress on basic trade policy. 
The makers of cheap pipes, who appealed for high 
tariffs on the grounds that they were being ruined ty 
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ign imports, are only a small section of the American 

sine inde and the value of the pipes from abroad has 

hen running at under $350,000 a year. But they are 

| je earners for Italy and France, they are already subject 

| duty which can go as high as 75 per cent ad valorem 

| che manufacture of cheap pipes. was undertaken in the 

-d States only after imports were stopped during the 

if the new President had been prepared to give 

‘onal protection to this particular industry, he could 

bairily have refused it to: many of the others which would 

h been encouraged to push their claims for special 

re Even worse, he would have confirmed the fears of 

\ropeans, who are trying to make foreign trade take 

.. place of American aid, that the free competition in 
wich he believes is reserved for Americans only. 

jut the President’s hesitation on the briar pipe question, 

iuec it had been reliably reported that he was going to 
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Herblock in the Washington Post 


refuse to increase the duty, certainly prolongs, and perhaps 
-ven adds to, the doubt about his attitude on tariffs. For 
the delay came after a full-scale conference with the heads 
ot the executive departments and the congressional leaders 
concerned. Among these Senator Millikin and Representa- 
tive Reed, the chairmen of the two finance committees, are 
high-taritf Republicans and the new Secretary of Commerce 
is hardly a free-trader,. Furthermore when Mr Eisenhower 
asked for the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, under which tariff concessions are negotiated, he added 
that domestic industry and agriculture and labour standards 
must be safeguarded. : 
Already the new Congress is being urged to implement 
the increase in the duty on imported watch movements 
which the Tariff Commission recommended and Presiden 
Truman rejected Jast summer. At least the commission 
has just refused to recommend increased duties on high- 
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grade chinaware. But now the lobbyists for the wool- 
growers, the lead and zinc miners and the many other 
groups that are suffering from foreign competition will 
concentrate on Congress. There is little likelihood that 
they will gobble up the Trade Agreements Ac: entirely, 
but they may frighten off attempts to improve it. At the 
moment the “escape clause,” which allows industries to 
appeal for relief when they are suffering hardship as the 
result of imports, seems likely to be made more rigid this 
year rather than more flexible, as had been hoped. 

The President, however, also asked Congress to revise 
Customs procedures, something which is of more immediate 
importance to foreign traders and which was approved by 
the House, although not by the Senate, in 1951. This 
legislation, which has a good prospect of passage this time, 
is included in the eleven-point programme of work which 
the Republican leaders in Congress have agreed must be 
accomplished before the adjournment, which they opti- 
mistically expect early in July. 


Stevenson’s Opposition 


R ADLAI STEVENSON’S thoughtful and witty dis- 
M cussions of public issues have been missed since 
his defeat in November, and he was assured of a rousing: 
welcome from the Democrats he addressed at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in New York. Even those conservative 
Democrats who keep on emphasising that he is the pacty 
leader in name only, and hope to see him supplanted before 
1956, could chuckle at the phrase about the New Dealers 
in Washington being replaced by the car-dealers and cheer 
his eloquent tribute to the other nations of the free world: 

Our allies share with us, not only bases and raw materials 

and manpower, but—more important—the common faith in 

the worth of free men which is our most potent weapon. 

We need our allies as they need us. 

Mr Stevenson rededicated himself and his party to the 
role of constructive opposition, promising support and 
sympathy to the new Administration “as long as it works 
faithfully for the public interest.” But he took the 
Republicans, who have just appointed Mr C. D. Jackson 
to be Special Assistant in charge of cold war strategy, gently 
to task for their faith in psychological warfare: “ We delude 
ourselves if we think that after a few blasts on the trumpets 
the walls will come tumbling down,” and he warned 
Mr Dulles that America must act the part of the good 
partner and friend to its allies—never the big bully. 
According to Mr James Reston, the usually very well- 
informed correspondent of the New York Times, these are 
criticisms a man of Mr Stevenson’s calibre would not have 
made if he had been in Washington, and in the Administra- 
tion’s confidence, and consequently aware that responsible 
Europeans welcomed Mr Dulles’s prodding. (Though 
perhaps even Mr Reston has not got the full story: the 
prodding that the responsible Europeans welcomed was the 
prodding of other responsible Europeans, not of them- 
selves.) The President’s invitation to his former rival to 
lunch at the White House opened the way, before Mr 
Stevenson leaves on his world tour early in March, to 
secure bipartisan co-operation at the highest level. The 


Republicans would be ill-advised not to make the most of 
this opportunity. 
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Materials Out of Control 


HE price decontrollers have not yet got up their courage 
Ee free the basic materials which are pressing against 
the ceilings, for these are expected to become more expen- 
sive once price controls are lifted ; the repercussions will 
be felt throughout the economy. But decontrol must come 
before the end of April and, meanwhile, producers of the 
most important of these materials, steel, aluminium and 
copper, have been given another type of freedom. They 
are now permitted to sell their surplus output on a first- 
come, first-served basis, after filling allocations under the 
Controlled Materials Plan, which will cease to operate 
altogether after June 30th. The President has asked for 
authority, which Congress will certainly give him, to con- 
tinue priorities on scarce materials and components 
necessary for defence purposes. Something of this sort 
will be wanted for copper ; but supplies of most kinds of 
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steel, and of aluminium, should be adequate, and perhaps 
even plentiful, by the end of June, even though demand 
is going up. 

This is the result of the great expansion of productive 
facilities for these metals. In the case of aluminium this 
has meant a welcome increase of competition within the 
industry. The latest expansion is being undertaken by the 
Wheland Company, the fourth new firm to take an interest 
in the metal since the start of the Korean war. Last year’s 
record output would have been even higher had it not 
been for the hydro-electric shortage in the Pacific North- 
west. This has now been alleviated, and the loans of Cana- 
dian aluminium from the United Kingdom are the final 
factor in the satisfactory outlook. 

There is, however, little prospect that copper supplies, 
made up of domestic output, scrap and imports, will be in 
balance by June, since the new mines, which are being 
opened up with financial encouragement from the govern- 
ment, will not make much difference until next year. The 
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shortage of copper explains why Congress has made no 
difficulty about extending until mid-1954 the suspension 
of the duty on imported copper. About one-third of Uniteg 
States requirements-are met by imports, mainly from Chile 
and foreign copper has been coming in well since last July, 
when American users were allowed to increase their prices 
to reflect the high cost of foreign copper ; the domestic 
price ceiling is 24} cents a pound, while the Chilean Price 
is 36} cents. Once price controls are gone, copper will 
gradually find its own level, maybe at 30 cents a pound, 
Since the International Materials Conference has also freed 
copper from allocation, American consumers wil! be able 
to buy all they want to pay for abroad, and the higher price 
may also encourage output from domestic mines. High 
prices may help to balance supply and demand in another 
way, by curtailing demand. 


Reprieve for the Rosenbergs 


uLius and Ethel Rosenberg, condemned to death for 
J sending atomic secrets to Russia during the war, have 
been granted a further respite until March 30th by the 
US Court of Appeals, after President Eisenhower’s refusal 
of clemency seemed to have closed the case and a new 
execution date had been set. Judge »Learned Hand, 
announcing the delay, which is to allow the couple to make 
a third appeal for a review to the Supreme Court, appar- 
ently on a constitutional point, stated he was unwilling to 
prevent any opportunity for a reconsideration by the 
Supreme Court, and Judge Frank, concurring, agreed that 
he would not want to have this on his conscience. The 
Supreme Court turned down the previous appeal for a 
review by 8 to I. 

The Rosenbergs were convicted two years ago of wartime 
espionage, but they would be the first spies to be executed 
in peacetime America. Seven Americans convicted of war- 
time treason—including a former Army sergeant, John 
Provoo, who went over to the Japanese when Corregidor 
fell—have been given terms of imprisonment. In refusing 
to intervene, however, the President expressed his agree- 
ment with the original trial judge, who found the Rosen- 
bergs’ crime worse than murder, saying that it “ involved 
the betrayal of the whole nation and could very well result 
in the death of thousands of innocent citizens.” 

Not all Americans who consider that the Rosenbergs’ 
sentence should be commuted are moved by the feeling that 
their punishment is harsh and unusual. It can be argued, 
as well, that dead they would become Communist martyrs, 
of great propaganda value to the Soviet Union, while alive 
they might eventually do what so far they have refused to 
do—implicate other members of the spy ring. Indeed, it 
is even suggested that the world-wide Communist agitatson 
for clemency, which has led to the picketing of the White 
House, is inspired not by a desire to save the Rosenbergs, 
but by an anxiety that they should go promptly to the 
electric chair with their lips sealed. These are arguments, 
however, which the Supreme Court cannot consider ; pre- 
sumably President Eisenhower weighed them before he 
determined not to intervene. But after this latest stay of 
execution no fair-minded person can atgue that the United 


States has not leaned over backward to give the Rosenbergs 
every legal opportunity to save themselves. 
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© LOOK AT, the Manchester Guardian 

may seem old-fashioned. No conces- 
sions are made to the mass reader or the 
vulgar mind. You will search in vain for the 
tidbit, the juicy item, the Society scandal, 
the daily big-type bombshell. 

What do you find instead? You find the 
old craft of good reporting and good writing. 
And that is curiously satisfying. You find 
yourself meeting minds which are clear, 
honest, cultured—and not self-conscious 
about these dying virtues. You find news, 
leaders, articles, comments, which you can 
trust. 

You are not being bludgeoned into read- 
ing the Manchester Guardian. This fine 
newspaper is not for the millions. It is for 
the few—but not so few!—who do not ask 
either for the pompous or the sensational. 


Tf you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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RE democracy andthe typewriter responsible for the 
disuse of this courteous subscription in our 
business correspondence ? » Yet it is as true to-day as 
it was one hundred years ago to subscribe ourselves as 
your obedient servants, whether financjng and 
facilitating the import of spices from the East or the 
export of engines to the Argentine. 


We invite you to make use of our services through any 
branch or the undermentioned foreign branches of the 
Bank, who will gladly answer enquiries. 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited. 





CHIEF FOREIGN BRANCH: 80 Gracecharch Street, London, E.0.%., 
LIVERPOOL FOREIGN BRANCH: 4 Water Street, 2. _ 
MANCHESTER FOREIGN BRANCH: 47 Spring Gardens, 2. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 
Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1952) - £361,095,426. 
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Checking Invoices 


Adding Inventory 


Checking Tax Records 


Proving Ledger Postings 


Balancing Cash 


Adding Purchase Orders 


Adding Receipts 


Figuring Selling Prices 
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How fast can your 
adding-machine operators 
work? 


SEED IS NOT EVERYTHING. Nevertheless, one of the best tests 
of an adding-subtracting machine’s value to your business is 
the rate of work per hour an operator can achieve on it. 

Some machines are so constructed that the expert operator 
has to go through exactly as many manual movements as the 
beginner. 

Burroughs design theirs on the understanding that the least 
expensive machine—whatever its purchase price——is the one 
which enables most work to be completed in the shortest 
possible time. Using a Burroughs, with the famous short-cut 
keyboard which enables two or more keys and the motor bar 
to be depressed simultaneously, a skilled operator can work 
up to an astonishing rate of production. 

With office-space and staff-time the price it is today, 
installing a Burroughs Adding-Subtracting machine (there’s 
a wide choice of capacities and carriages, and they all 
multiply as well) is a decisive step towards cutting office costs. 
It’s not too soon to call Burroughs today! 


Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
- Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 







Burroughs’ publication “Ways to 
Save Time in an Office” poses — 
and suggests answers to— many 
questions like this. If you'd like to 
have it by you, write to Burroughs 
at their London address. It will 


be sent free of charge. 
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The World Overseas 





Epitaph on Oradour 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


OBODY knows for certain why the village of Oradour- 

sur-Glane in the Limousin was chosen for destruction 
on June 10, 1944, by a local SS commander. He is dead, 
and might well not have told the truth anyway. Oradour 
was not a centre of resistance. It was very loyal to Marshal 
Pétain. From the pulpit the parish priest denounced the 
British as disturbers of the peace. When the SS entered 
Oradour the villagers looked up with interested curiosity. 
Within three hours the place was a smoking ruin from which 
one child and one woman escaped alive. 

The massacre of Oradour was the most horrible and also 
the most gratuitous of the horrible acts committed during 
the German occupation of France. If there were to be trials 
of war criminals at all it was unthinkable that no attempt 
should be made to bring home responsibility for Oradour. 
But the mills of French justice grind very slowly without 
always grinding very fine. A decision seems to have been 
taken on a high level last year that the main war criminals’ 
trials must at last be held in order that the whole business 
should be got out of the way now that France was entering 
into new relations with Germany. Thus within three 
months we have had the trial of the doctors responsible for 
medical experiments in Struthof concentration camp in the 
Vosges, of the commandant of Schirmeck concentration 
camp, also in the Vosges, and of his assistants, and, finally, 
of as many members as could be found of the third company 


of the Der Fiihrer regiment of the Das Reich SS Division, 


accused of perpetrating the massacre of Oradour. 

British criticism of French legal procedure in war crimes 
cases usually fails to make its valid contribution to the sub- 
ject, because it takes little account of the difficulties of the 
problem. When a whole village has been wiped out, except 
for a few people who managed to hide, it is extremely 
difficult to identify the principal culprits. When such a 
monstrous crime has been committed, public opinion is not 
easily satisfied by the plea that nobody should be punished 
because nobody can be certainly identified. The means 
taken by the French parliament in’ 1948 to facilitate the 
prosecution of the members of the incriminated SS unit 
turned out, however, to be as disadvantageous in practice 
as they were open to criticism in principle. A law was 
passed, unanimously and almost without discussion, which 
retroactively made membership of an organisation that had 
committed a war crime ‘a prima facie ground of suspicion 
until the accused proved compulsory enrolment and non- 
participation in the incriminating act. 

This law deprived those responsible for preparing the 





Oradour trial of their power of selection amongst the 
members of the company that had committed the crime. 
All members of it had henceforth to face trial, including 
the thirteen conscripted Alsatians, most of whom had been 
drafted into it, at the age of 18 or less, only four months 
before the massacre took place. The presence of Alsatians 
in an SS unit was not necessarily a reflection on the men 
in question. Alsace was not occupied but annexed by 
Germany in 1940, in defiance of every rule of international 
law and morality. From 1942 onwards conscription was 
applied to young Alsatians at the age of 18, or even younger. 
After some thousands of Alsatians had deserted from 
ordinary German army units, as many as possible were 
put into SS units, since a deserting SS man was likely to 
have been shot before he could explain who he was. - The 
Germans mobilised 130,000 Alsatians, of whom 35,000 
were killed or are missing. It has always been a ground 
of bitterness amongst Alsatians that other Frenchmen had 
so little appreciation of their special problems in a frontier 
province and of the very heavy losses suffered during the 
occupation. 

The French authorities had the names of 67 SS men 
who were presumed present at Oradour with their unit. 
Of the Germans, they were able to lay their hands oniy on 
seven in all, including one who could prove that he was not 
with his unit on June roth. None of them was an officer, 
only one an NCO. Of the fourteen Alsatians, every one 
could be found. These include one, Sergeant Boos, who was 
in the SS not as a conscript but as a volunteer—the only one 
of the accused, either German or Alsatian, who could be 
shown at the trial to have played a part other than that of 
an automaton. Of the thirteen other Alsatians one, Graff, had 
been awaiting the trial in prison for eight years after 
narrowly escaping the execution of a death sentence which 
was quashed on appeal. The rest had all been interrogated 
and told that proceedings against them had been dropped 
before the 1948 law was passed. Almost up to the begin- 
ning of the trial they do not seem to have taken its conse- 
quences for themselves very seriously. 

At Bordeaux they found themselves in an atmosphere 
where the situation of Alsace was not understood and the 
feelings of the survivors of Oradour were, very vividly. 
For most of the people in the South-West the 21 accused 
were simply 21 of the 67 murderers, all of whom should 
hang if justice were to be done—including the German 
who was not there on the day the massacre happened. It 
is difficult to discuss. the matter, over eight years after the 
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event, with people whose children have all been murdered, 
together with parents, grandparents, brothers and sisters. 

The accused Alsatians were not particularly heroic. If 
they had been, they too would have been shot at Oradour 
for mutiny. Most of them were probably not particularly 
truthful. They were very ordinary men once placed in 
a very horrible situation that they were trying to forget. 
For Alsace they were just thirteen of the 130,000 Alsatians 
who had been mobilised by Hitler. There were 10,000 
young men who might have stood in the shoes of each of 
them—indeed, perhaps did in some unknown scene of 
horror in Eastern Europe. And of each 10,000 about 2,500 
had died. 

The sentences, which let off the Alsatians more lightly 
than the Germans, none the less treated the former as 
having each been criminal to at least the value of five years’ 
imprisonment. While for opinion in South-Western 
France these were almost criminally light sentences, for 
Alsace, that had expected acquittals, they were a monstrous 
injustice. The Amnesty Bill introduced into the French 
Assembly this week can restore the Alsatians’ freedom but 
it cannot allay the bitter feelings aroused by the trial. There 
has not been since the Liberation a more striking example 
of the horrible consequences of occupation and annexation 
to’ a nation, creating as they do different standards and 
patterns of conduct, incompatible and mutually condemna- 
tory. 

The Oradour trial has not only brought a terrifying 
reminder of what Nazi Germany could do only eight years 
ago ; it has revived that exacerbation of political passions 
which was one of the occupation’s most horrible gifts to 
France—this time, it is true, with the contendants at the 
opposite ends of France and the Paris press on the whole 
acting a conciliatory part. The violence of the internal 
dispute has, perhaps, to some extent effaced the anti- 


Battle Between Nigerian Politicians 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
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German sentiments which the trial necessarily provoked 

The commonest comment on the trial in France at the 
present moment is that it should not have been held. After 
eight years it was too late. In fact, it is difficult to sce how 
even after eight years some sort of trial about Oradour 
could be avoided. Nor is the outcome of the trial altovether 
negative. It has provoked a better discussion in the press 
of the problems of justice than France has seen for 2 very 
long time: This was much needed. The Government’s 
belated action in rescinding the 1948 act, while the trial 
was actually in progress, was defended by the Minister of 
Justice on the ground that the act was a violation of the 
fundamental principles of the constitution and of the 
Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man, as indeed jt 
was. The defence of the Alsatians has led to a much fairer 
examination than would otherwise have taken place of the 
cases of the Germans, most of whom were just 4s little 
volunteers in the SS. ‘The whole argument against war 
crimes trials conducted exclusively by the victors wa: most 
ably stated (and widely reported) by one of the French 
counsel for the defence of the Germans. The absurd self- 
contradiction of the French military courts which relent- 
lessly condemn conscientious objectors to term after term 
of imprisonment for refusing to put on uniform, and equally 
condemned at Bordeaux twenty men for failing to disobey 
orders at Oradour, has received wide attention. 

Finally, the whole trial was about ordinary people. The 
poor villagers of Oradour were great only in their fantastic- 
ally horrible misfortune. The Alsatians could only plead in 
their defence that they had had no exceptional qualities 
and could not be expected to have them. After the catas- 
trophes of defeat and occupation, there is a tendency to fill 
the scene with heroes and villains. Statistically they are a 
small percentage. The stuff of history is ordinary people 
and justice should be for them. 


that to have Dr Azikiwe out of office 
under the new constitution was highly 
dangerous. Instead of seeking election 
for an eastern constituency, Zik chose 





HE last year has been one of 
tremendous political advance in 
Nigeria. Elections under the MacPherson 
constitution were completed by the end 
of 1951. In the New Year of 1952 the 
regional and central legislatures came 
into being, followed by regional and 
central governments—not wholly Afri- 
can, as yet, but with a substantial share 
of power and responsibility. The 
Budgets were accepted without undue 
change ; the first legislation was passed, 
including, in the central -parliament, 
important economic measures such as 
the Pioneer Industries Act; and the 
ministers both in the regions and at the 
centre threw themselves into the detailed 
work of office. How much they and their 
advisers accomplished is now becoming 
apparent, as the regional houses meet and 
discuss far-reaching plans, for education, 
health, and economic development. 
And now has come the first real test. 
A struggle of leadership in one of the 
two main political parties—the National 


Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, 
or the Zikist NCNC—has brought about 
a ministerial crisis in the Eastern 
Region. It is difficult to believe that this 
can be localised, and when the central 
House of Representatives begins its next 
session in Lagos—on March 3rd if all 
goes according to plan—the repercus- 
sions of the eastern crisis are bound “to 
make themselves felt. Already a severe 
shock has been given to the mutual 
confidence that is such an essential part 
of the classic British colonial policy of 
gradual withdrawal, accompanied by the 
establishment of adequate responsible 
government. Possibly, too, the National 
Council has unleashed emotional forces 
neither they nor anyone else can easily 
control. It is unfortunate, to say the 
least, that the crisis has started in Enugu, 


a town of blood-stained memory and of 


a seething industrial population. 
Yet no one need be startled by -the 

shape. of the present crisis. From the 

very beginning it was sharply realised 


to stand for Lagos, and so found himself 
in a minority opposition group in the 
Western House of Assembly, unable to 
secure election to the central House of 
Representatives and out of the running 
for office in the central government. 
But his shadow has loomed very large 
ever everything that has happened in 
the last twelve months. Educated, inte!li- 
gent, a platform orator, the idol of the 
young men, Zik still exerts a personal 
magnetism that makes him a gigantic 
figure in Nigerian politics. He has \ad 
to sit back and watch younger and newer 
men come to the fore in his own par'y, 
make reputations for themselves 4s 
ministers, and occupy space in his own 
newspapers. 

For a little while Zik seemed quiesce:\'. 
Whether he was shocked and stunned 
by his own failure to reach the citade's 
of power, or whether he was playing c.( 
and mouse, is anybody's guess ; but now 
that he has come into the open with 
a bid- for power his success has been 
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easy and-tapid. His party having cap- 
sured the east in the elections, members 
of it formed the regional government 
and three of them went to the centre 
as national ministers. The party was 
engaged up to the hilt in the MacPherson 
-onstitution, although there were reserva- 
tions in the Zikist press. But at a meet- 
ing of the National Executive Committee 
of the National Council in Port Harcourt 
last autumn, Zik seems to have made 
soundings about refusing to work the 
-onstitution further. Defeated, he got 
a special convention of the party called 
in Jos, where he secured the expulsion 
of the three national ministers plus a 
resolution that no further trial should 
be given to the constitution ; this last 
has since been toned down a little. 
Following this up at a meeting of the 
eastern parliamentary committee at 
Enugu in January, Zik obtained support 
for his action, and proceeded to lead an 
attack on the National Council’s regional 
ministers in the east, in which he has 
been backed up by the eastern House of 
Assembly, only the ministers themselves 
and a handful of others failing to toe 
the new party line. 


A Staunch Attitude 


Meanwhile the three central ministers 
have stood firm, neither resigning their 
portfolios nor taking an active part in 
the eastern debacle. It remains to be 
seen whether they can maintain this 
staunch attitude in the central House 
of Representatives, in face of a united 
party bloc against them, in addition to 
the hostility of the Western Action 
Group party. The present view of the 
Action Group press is that behind the 
news of the Enugu crisis “there is a 
story—a disgraceful story—of terrorism, 
gangsterism, blackmail, shameless lying 
and mob politics.” _What they mean is 
that it is jam for them. The north as 
usual holds on to its own course and 
takes no more than a detached interest in 
what is happening south of civilisation. 


Two things stand out in all this. Zik 
has lost nothing by not being involved 
in government since the elections. He 
still has enormous power ; and he now 
gives the impression of being completely 
in command of his parry, but at the 
same time belonging to an_ earlier, 
pioneering stage of nationalism than its 
younger members. His action is not to 
be interpreted simply as a desire to 
control the eastern government from his 
small back room, nor even to unseat 
potential rivals at the centre. It is an 
effort on the part of a 48-year-old 
politician to grasp at the premiership of 
a free Nigeria. 


_ The present crisis, then, is’ largely 
caused by personalities ; but that is not 
all. The danger now is of a rapidly 
accelerating tempo in the descent to 





Avernus. “Freedom” seems so near 
and yet so far to many Nigerians, and 
in default of strongly developed nation- 
wide political parties with genuine 
political platforms there is inevitably an 
element of irresponsible party outbidding 
for popular support. The National 
Council has decided not to fraternise 
with the Governor, and to boycott all 
British ceremonies, such as Empire Day 
and even the Coronation. Action Group 
promptly retorts with sinister remarks 
about official sherry parties and threatens 
to cut down government entertainment 
allowances, at the same time stepping up 
abuse, in their newspapers, of the 
Europeans with whom they are in daily 
contact round the departmental table. 
This element of auctioneering makes 
it essential for the government to keep 
the initiative, and yet avoid action that 
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might be construed as capitulation to 
any party demand. A positive statement 
of British intentions, for instance, with 
dates if possible, might in thtory calm 
the situation and permit the present 
constitution to enjoy a year or two 
longer of chequered existence ; and every 
day saved is a day gained. But it might 
be regarded as a success for the National 
Council and merely drive Action Group 
into renewed demands. The only feasible 
policy at the moment is one of strict 
non-intervention in Nigerian domestic 
politics, but of readiness to anticipate 
a real breakdown, if it should occur, by 
seconds. That need not preclude a start 
being made on the revision of the consti- 
tution. Examination could begin at once 
of what changes could be made to take 
the country another big step forward to 
its- goal of “ freedom.” 


France’s Trade Deficit 


OR some months no Anglo-French 

discussions have been quite complete 
without some mefition of France’s huge 
sterling deficit and without renewed pleas 
from the French that Britain should relax 
its import restrictions against their goods. 
The latest talks, held last weekend 
between M. Buron and Mr Thorneycroft, 
produced no solutions. Indeed, both 
parties appear to have used them simply 
as an opportunity for reiterating old 
arguments. 

On these occasions the French point 
out that they have been accustomed, in 
the past, to use their trade surplus with 
Britain to cover a substantial part of their 
deficit with the overseas sterling area ; 
but in 1952 this surplus shrank drastically 
as a result of British import restrictions. 
They say also that the prices of France’s 
exports; though admittedly high, did not 
prevent it from expanding exports, in 
recent months, to many countries outside 
the sterling area. It is argued further 
that France’s imports from overseas 
sterling countries consist almost entirely 
of raw materials essential to French 
production and exports. 

The standard British response is to 
give a grim account of their financial 
position: the gold reserves have only just 
begun to move upwards again, while 
Britain remains in an “ extreme debtor ” 
position with the European Payments 
Union—the recent surpluses with EPU 
have still made only a small dent in the 
cumulative deficit. British officials say, 
too, that France tries to sell the wrong 
things at exorbitant prices. 


The fact remains, however, -that 


France’s deficit with the sterling area has - 


reached a formidable figure ; last year it 
was over 280 billion francs—exactly 
double the dollar deficit of 140 billion. 
On its present acute scale, the French 


deficit with the sterling area is of fairly 
recent origin. The first impetus came 
from the boom in raw materials that 
followed the invasion of south Koreas. 
French imports of wool and rubber from 
the Dominions and the British territories 
in Asia bounded upwards, while French 
exports to these areas—never traditional 
markets—rose only slightly. France's 
unbalance with these countries accounted 
for 46 per cent of the total deficit with the 
sterling area in 1952. Among the group, 
the largest deficits were with Australia 
and South Africa. Not until mid-1952 
did French imports from these regions 
begin a belated and limited fall. — 

The second important explanation for 
the large deficit in sterling trade is the 
fact that France is now importing oil 
from the sterling area in growing quanti- 
ties. The expansion of oil refining 
capacity has been one of the keystones in 
the French postwar scheme for industrial 
development, and as this programme got 
underway, so the demand rose for crude 
oil. French expenditure on imports of 
crude oil from Iraq and Kuwait increased 
from 26 billion francs in 1949 to 120 
billion in 1952, and shows no sign of 
diminishing. France exports nothing to 
either of these areas. In other words, oil 
imports. by themselves account for 
another 43 per cent of last year’s French 
deficit in sterling. 
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In the light of these two developments 
it is not surprising that the French are 
alarmed about the third threat to 
balanced accounts with the sterling area, 
namely, their dwindling trade surplus 
with Britain. In 1949 this surplus was 
50 billion francs ; it rose to 76 billion in 
1951 and fell sharply to 25 billion in 1952. 


Gloomy Export Trends 


At the same time very little has been 
heard from the French financial experts 
about the fourth and perhaps most im- 
portant cause of French trade difficulties : 
the use of the overseas territories as a 
kind. of dumping ground for manufac- 
tured goods that cannot be sold else- 
where. For example, in the midst of a 
world-wide recession in the textile and 
automobile trades, France has increased 
jts export of both these commodities to 
its overseas territories. As a conse- 
quence there was no move in France 
during 1952 toward any serious contrac- 
tion of both these high cost industries. 

While it is true that in recent months 
France has expanded its exports to the 
non-sterling OEEC countries, the broad 
pattern of French exports over the past 
two years shows a very unpromising 
trend. Between 1950 and 1952 French 
exports increased by 258 billion francs 
or 33 per cent. But of this increase, 60 
per cent went to the French overseas 
tertitories ; in 1950, some 26 per cent of 
ail French exports went to the overseas 
territories and by 1952 this ratio had 
reached 42 per cent. What makes this 
shift all the more unhealthy is that 
France is apparently unable to meet its 
growing import needs by drawing in- 
creased supplies from these territories. 
They furnished only 23 per cent of 
France’s total imports in 1952 as com- 
pared with 26 per cent in 1950. This 
development hardly came about in a fit 
of absent-mindedness; the French 
government has followed a persistent 
policy of granting heavy investment 
credits to the overseas territories which 
have been justified neither by the pros- 
perity of the donors nor the efficiency 
of the recipients. 

In some respects France’s current 
plight bears a strong resemblance to the 
troubles Britain faced in 1951 when ster- 
ling had to be saved by stern measures. 
Essentially the problem for both 
countries is to produce the goods its 
customers want at prices they are-willing 
to pay. Britain, with great reluctance, 
recognised this.hard fact and started to 
take appropriate action only after import 
restrictions had shut British consumer 
goods out of some of their best markets. 
As an aid to readjustment Britain, in its 
turn, adopted import restrictions. 

France has travelled much the same 
route; its exports have been shut out of 
some markets and it has imposed some 


import restrictions. But in the French 
case the trick has not worked either 
because imports are still too high or 
because the cuts were not accompanied 
by the proper anti-inflationary measures. 
The present danger is that France, in 
the total absence of concessions from its 
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reverse their own drive for solv... hs 
also to encourage France to px tpone 
once again the domestic beadjusi tments 
essential for recovery. The les. that 
France Can expect, however, is tha: the 

_ very instant Britain’s financial cor Hton 
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partners in the sterling area, will do little 
about domestic inflation but will resort to 
even further import cuts. 

This would be directly contrary to 
Britain’s economic interest and for this 
and wider political reasons Britain would 
like to help France. But to do so now, 
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permits, it should abandon impor 
restrictions without hesitation. \\ean- 
while the French will probably have to 


be content with such gestures towards 
the liberalisation of British trade as 
increased global import quotas for the 


OEEC countries. 


Perén’s New Five-Year Plan 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ARGENTINA 


ITH bumper grain crops after two 

lean years, Argentina is again 
riding a wave of optimism,.reflected by 
a small boom in stock-market prices, 
which had sagged persistently since early 
1949. The atmosphere, unlike that at the 
end of 1951 when the first five-year plan 
expired, is apparently propitious for. the 
launching of General Perén’s second 
venture of this kind. Nevertheless, after 
lavish publicity accorded to the new 
plan’s objectives in press and radio 
broadcasts, General Perén’s recent state- 
ments must have been something of a 
damper to the enthusiasm of the 
optimists. Towards the end of January 
he told the provincial treasury ministers : 
“Now we have better planning [than in 
1946] but not the same resources,” and 
said that whilst future prospects were 
bright, for the present the accent must 
be on economy—“ squeeze, squeeze and 
squeeze.” A few days later he told 
Perénista members of Congress that 
“ undoubtedly during this year we cannot 
begin many works, as the ‘remains’ of 
the first plan are not completed in all 
their aspects.” 

This return to prudence—or retreat 
from Cloud-cuckoo land—is obviously 
imposed by hard realities. It amounts to 
an admission that during 1953 only token 
expenditure will be made. It also sug- 
gests.the query: How far was the ambi- 
tious programme of state investment on 
the new plan (33,500 million pesos in all, 
6,700 million in each year from 1953 to 
1957) seriously intended to be carried 


out ? 


No accounting has yet been given to 
the Argentine people of the achievements 
—and failures—of the first five-year plan. 
General Pergn talks of “over 75,000 
works accomplished” (they might be 
anything from hen-coops to cathedra's), 
He has also. said that the total state 
investment was 18,000 million pesos. as 
compared with the 6,500 million origin- 
ally estimated. But there is no known 
statistical basis for the figure, and the 
General is notoriously addicted to quoti- 
ing unverifiable figures; it has been 
challenged by the Opposition in the 
Chamber of Deputies, who suggest 9.700 
million as nearer reality. Amongs! the 
first plan’s less publicised effects (with 
the assistance, it is true, of two consecu- 
tive crop failures) were: exhaustion of 
reserves, reckless credit and currency 
expansion, debasement of the once 
dollar-hard Argentine peso, and a rac 
between prices and wages barely con- 
trolled towards the end of 1952 by crecit 
restriction which in its turn brought 
slump.in trade and boom in bankruptc«s 

Compared with expenditure on ''c 
first plan—in absolute terms the figur<s 
arenot strictly comparable since the 14<} 
peso is worth only a fraction of the 104 
peso—the mew programme seems [11 
tastic, the more so as reserves of foreign 
exchange and gold have now been 
frittered away and Argentina is com- 
pletely dependent on its current expo! 
earnings. What seems crystal clear + 
that the pew plan’s investment pro- 


< ere cannot be. carried out without 
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the aid of foreign capital. The policy of 
-apital “ invention ” is no longer feasible 
Argentine bank advances are now nearly 
rwice bank deposits). To embark on it 
,zain would start another wage-price 
_oiral which might well mean General 
Peron’s political ruin, In the text of the 
.-cond plan it is stated that “the move- 
ment and placing of foreign capital will 
»- encouraged in relation to the require- 
sents of Perénista social economy.” 
‘Jcither this doctrinaire clause nor the 
‘esent regime’s record are calculated to 
courage the foreign investor. And 
ome months before the new plan was 
oublished, an Argentine economist, Sefior 
Emilio Liorens, estimated production 
-quipment needs at from $4,000 million 
‘0 $5,000 million, an amount which he 
regarded as far beyond export-earning 
p ssibilities. 

The second five-year plan gives top 
priority to farming, and agricultural and 
livestock production targets are high. 
But only a negligible part of the state 
nvestment programme is devoted to 
(arming. The biggest investment items 
are transport (5,000 million pesos), fuel 
4,600 million) armed forces (4,000 
million), roads (3,§00 million), electricity 
2,500 million) and communications 
2,215 million). Fuel and electric power 
re also given top priority ; but atomic 


power is not even referred to, although. 


two years ago General Perén broadcast 
to the world that by March, 1953, 
Argentina would have atomic energy 
ivailable for industry at negligible cost. 

When irrevocable decisions on 
economic policy have to be - taken, 
General Perén, who knows little of 
economics or government finance, often 
wavers and vacillates. But the no- 
spending-this-year decision has come so 
suddenly as to suggest an outside influ- 
ence. It could hardly come from Perdén’s 
present ministers, who are largely non- 
entities. It may have come from his 
former economic boss, Sehor Miguel 
Miranda, who openly visited Buenos 
Aires last December, interviewed the 
General, and has, it is believed, been 
acting as his unacknowledged adviser 
since then. Sr Miranda, of course, is no 
economist, and his former policy was 
frankly inflationary. But since he 
resigned early in 1949 he has been living 
in semi-retirement in Uruguay, and has 
had the advantage of a ringside seat at 
the Argentine political and economic 
circus ; he still has big private interests 
in Argentina, and he is a realist. In 
Spite of official contradictions, next month 
may see Sr Miranda once again installed 
as economic lieutenant and manager of 
the second five-year plan. 

The arrangement would suit Perén 
very well. He would have someone to 
make quick decisions on economic policy 
when necessary. And, if things go wrong, 
a handy scapegoat might be useful. 





Israel Tries Decontrol 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


S in Britain, so in Israel, rationing 
by points is over and rationing by 
the purse is in. Shopkeepers have 
become polite overnight but the shopper 
hardly hears them for he, or she, cannot 
afford to do more than windowshop, 
dazzled by the wealth and variety of 
goods displayed: costly textiles, house- 
hold goods, well-cut ready-made clothes 
of good material. All this stayed under 
the counter while controls lasted. It was 
smuggled into the country in order to 
avoid the official exchange rate, which 
was evaded alike by tourists, immigrants 
and merchants. The deceptive infla- 
tionary boom of the years of mass- 
immigration has. come to an end and 
with it many of the easy profits which 
accompanied that period. 


Controls were originally introduced by 
the British during the war. When Israel 
came into being the system was retained 
and enlarged step by step. Foodstuffs 
were controlled throughout, which led to 
a rigid system of austerity with very 
little meat and fats. Shoes and clothing 
were controlled by points from 1950 
onwards and,-a complicated system of 
import licences, foreign currency alloca- 
tion, distribution of raw materials 
coupled with price control brought pro- 
duction as well as distribution under 
government supervision. There remained 
almost no economic activity which was 
not in some way or other subject to 
interference by the authorities. 


This ubiquitous control was that of a 
siege-economy. When mass-immigration 
started after the establishment of the 
State and the population of the country 
doubled within a few years, it was 
obvious that it would only be. possible 
to feed the growing population if supplies 
were shared. It was at that time taken 
for granted that development in agricul- 
ture would soon increase home-grown 
food and that new industries would supply 
the needs of the growing population, not 
to mention goods for exports, Then 
controls could cease. . 

Economic motives were, however, only 
partly responsible for these controls ; 
social ones often outweighed them. 
Social experiments and ideals of social 
justice have always played a paramount 
role in the Zionist movement, and the 
result was a social climate in which 
people took for granted the idea of the 
welfare state without asking how it could 
be paid for. 

The Labour Federation which was 
then the spearhead of colonisation as well 


as of the drive for social progress built 
up the most powerful economic concern 
in Israel, including the biggest factories 
as well as the biggest contracting firm in 
the country ; at the same time it con- 
trolled the bulk of agricultural settle- 
ments and the newly established govern- 
ment of Israel. In this social climate, 
flushed with an almost miraculous 
victory over the Arabs and with the 
desire.to make Israel a model state, it 
was small wonder that the Prime 
Minister, Mr Ben Gurion, promised 
Israel the highest standard of living in 
the world even though mass-immigra- 
tion was beginning to tax the material 
and organisational resources of the 
country to the utmost. 


But things did not work out according 
to. plan. Food-rationing had been 
generally accepted as just and necessary ; 
the control of foreign currency was for 
a long time also accepted as a matter of 
course. The iirst strong opposition to 
controls came in 1950 when the point 
system for shoes and clothing was intro- 
duced. Merchants and manufacturers 
fought the new scheme because they 
feared red tape, the growth of a black 
market and diminished profits. They 
lost the fight and 1950 and 1951 saw the 
extension of physical controls to every 
field of economic life. A host of inspec- 
tors got busy, cars and buses on over- 
land routes were stopped and their 
passengers subjected to the most stringent 
scrutiny in order to detect black market 
goods. The number of officials multiplied 
and manufacturers and merchants 
groaned under the form-filling and point- 
counting. 


Breakdown of a System 


All the same, the bulk of the popula- 
tion adapted themselves to this regime 
with fatal ease. Many among the new 
immigrants began to make a living by 
selling part of their rations or their shoe- 
and clothing-points, thus eking out a 
living without work. Manufacturers 
flourished under a “cost-plus” system, 
that is by charging—with government 
consent—a price made up of their pro- 
duction costs and a margin for profit. 
Competition vanished completely. 
Despite clothes rationing the population 
remained well dressed, partly out of gifts 
from abroad, partly by patronising the 
black market. Worst of all, production 
declined instead of going up, 9s the 
foreign cufrency position deteriorated © 
and the authorities were unabie any 
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longer to furnish manufacturers with 
enough of it to buy raw materials. While 
the government kept up a vast system 
of public works to guarantee full employ- 
ment for immigrants the output of the 
individual worker was inadequate. Israel 
in 1952 looked as if the end of economic 
man had come. 

The system would have broken down 
much earlier were it not for the consider- 
able outside assistance which has flowed 
in to Israel during the last few years. It is 
estimated that the country has received 
$800-900 million since the establishment 
of the state. But at the rate of immigra- 
tion then prevailing, this sum was largely 
absorbed by the cost of maintaining the 
newcomers. There was not enough over 
to increase productivity in proportion to 
the growth of population. A slow 
decrease in outside help aggravated the 
position and the government, to meet 
it, decided in February, 1952, on the 
“New Economic Policy” with its 
differential ratio of exchange for essen- 
tials and inessentials, that was described 
under the heading “ Israel’s leap in the 
Dark” in The Economist of February 
23, 1952. Prices soared; the shoe 


pinched; demand for non-essentials 
decreased sharply. In a word the dis- 
mantling of controls last month began 
when disinflation had already to a large 
extent done the job. 

How far decontrol should go is at 
present fiercely debated in Israel. The 
controversy is befogged by the political 
bias of those who believe in free enter- 
prise and those who believe that controls 
make for higher social justice. The main 
bone of contention is decontrol of 
currency. Some plead for it as the only 
means of encouraging investments from 
abroad and of raising prices up to world 
market level ; even now these are rela- 
tively low for many goods. In brief, 
this group recommends healing a lop- 
sided economy by shock treatment. 
Others oppose this scheme as they fear 
a flight of capital from the country. Both 
sides admit the need to control imports, 
in order to make sure that luxury goods 
should not swallow up the currency 
needed for wheat, fats and oil. What 
many people do not realise is that 
decontrol, as such, will not meet the 
main economic need, which is to 
increase production. 


More Food for India 


- FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BOMBAY 


NDIA has relaxed in the past six 
months ; even the Communists have 

momentum, For this there are 
several reasons, but the most important 
is the improvement in the food situation. 
There are severe famines in Bombay and 

Aadras, but, for the first time in years, 
the Government has adequate stocks— 
some 2 million tons—and its cereal 
import programme for 1953 is 2} million 
tons against last year’s 4 million, so that 
the foreign exchange position is still 
reasonably comfortable despite a worsen- 
ing of India’s terms of trade in the past 
year. Except for the eastern United 
Provinces where there has been hail, the 
crops in northern India are promising to 
be bumper, and the Government has 
been able gently to unwind the screws 
of controls without an immediate and 
disastrous increase in prices. 

A year ago, 130 million people were 
rationed ; the movement of grain between 
states was prohibited without a permit, 
or a bribe to the police, and in most 
states between districts as well ; in certain 
cases it was even prohibited between 
village and village. Prices were con- 
trolled everywhere, and imports were 
heavily subsidised. The Government 
had two methods for extracting grain 
frem the grower: a compulsory levy in 
preportion to production, and open 


Jost 


market purchases. The first worked too 
often against the small peasant and in 
favour of the bigger man whom the 
village official was afraid to squeeze ; 
while the second method was always 
largely frustrated by the _ difference 
between the controlled and the black- 
market price. There was, moreover, no 
equality of sacrifice between states: in 
the Punjab, for example, people ate from, 
2-3 Ib of wheat per day while in next 
door Delhi, the ration was only 12 oz 
and had, in 1951, been as low as 9. 
Something had to be done. But there 
were grave doubts: decontrol had been 
tried in 1948, in the middle of an infla- 
tion, and had been unsuccessful. 

It was Mr Rajagopalachari who finally 
took the plunge when he was called in 
to be Chief Minister in Madras after last 
year’s elections. He had the Communists 
to dish and a most insecure majority. 
Food controls had produced discontent 
everywhere ; the peasant grumbled that 
the Government paid him too little, the 
consumer grumbled he had to pay the 
Government too much. The only 
beneficiaries were the police and the 
Communists. Mr Rajagopalachari cut 
the Gordian knot. He abolished controls 
on the movement, price or consumption 
of grain except in two districts ; and to 
prevent price rises he divided the state 
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into zones and prohibited interzona] 
movement and movement out of the 
state. He also made hoarding 2 major 
crime, At first, prices rose a little, but 
Mr Rajagopalachari had chosen });; time 
well. The raising of the bank rate at 
the end of 1951, the slump at the begin- 
ning of 1952, the Government of India’s 
budget surplus and its removal c! food 
subsidies—all these things conspired to 
make money tight ; even the bigger men 
were not in a position to hoard. In addj- 
tion, the Madras Government has used 
its stocks strategically by running fair 
price shops selling controlled quantities 
at controlled prices, whenever a local 
shortage shot prices up. The result js 
that, although the crops are bad in about 
a third of the state, prices have risen in 
Madras city only from 470 to <sio Rs 
per ton since decontrol, 


Mr _ Rajagopalachari’s initiative was 
much attacked at the time, and other 
governments have varied in their 
approach. Within the Central Govern- 
ment itself the Food Minister has steadily 
intrigued for decontrol, while the Finance 
Minister has, equally steadily, fought for 
controls, The Government of Bombay, 
with the worst deficit, and now the worst 
famine of any state, has made only the 
most minor modifications in its controls. 
On the other hand, over two-thirds of 
the Indian Union, controls have largely 
disappeared. 


Prices have adjusted themselves. Rice 
in the black-market was between 1,200 
and 1,500 Rs per ton; in Bihar, for 
example, its old controlled price was 653 ; 
it is now §17. But it is an adjustment at 
a very low level. Such is India’s poverty 
that there never is a year when al! the 
crops are good: the cotton 
500,000 bales down because of drought, 
in Madras there is famine in the extreme 
south and also in the five districts of 
Rayalaseema which are suffering their 
seventh bad year ; there is famine, too, 
in parts of Mysore and the state of 
Bombay has in Maharashtra the worst 
famine in 30 years, affecting some 
5 million people. The various govern- 
ments will spend at least £10 million on 
famine relief works, mostly on minor 
irrigation. 


crop 1s 


Even where there is no famine, there 
is widespread malnutrition. India is 
hopelessly poor and its only hope is 'n 
its Five Year Plan; and even the Five 
Year Plan is not enough, for it will do 
no more than feed the new mouths born 
during its execution, What India needs 
is a series of plans and a steady stream 
of dollar loans with which to fill the 
monetary gaps in the plans. The Five 
Year Plan is already beginning to show 
that these plans will pay for themselvés. 
not only in cementing India’s democrac\, 
but in hard cash, since they would 
increase the wealth of the country. 
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No. 1 of a series 


COKE AND STEEL 


More steel needs more. coke “for the blast furnaces—and 
Simon-Carves coke ovens are helping to make it. Among 
the great steelmakers for whom coking plants have been 
built or put in hand since the war are Dorman Long, Fohn 
Summers, the Steel Company of Wales, and two of India’s 
biggest producers, the Tata Iron & Steel Company and the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company. These and other post-war 
steelworks coke oven contracts in four countries represent 
some 750 ovens to carbonise over five million tons of coal a 


year—a significant contribution to world steel production, 


coal washeries - coke ovens « power stations - sulphuric 
acid plants - chemical plants - gasworks by-product plants 
sintering plants * ore concentration plants - materials 
handling plants * industrial gears « flour and provender mills ° 
Tyresoles reconditioned tyres * and many other specialities 


SIMON.CARVES LTO 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDERIES LTD. 

TYRESOLES LTD 












This badge se% 
means more rT Vs 
than ever today && 





% In the past, the Volunteers, the Yeomanry, 
and, farther back still, the Trained Bands were 
the mainstay of England’s defences, They were 
the forerunners of the Territorial Army. 






% In time of war the TA served overseas, 
alongside the Regular Army. 


% Now the TA is no longer the second line of 
our Army. It is an essential part of the first line. 
The British Army could not mobilise today without 
the Territorial Army. 

















Thousands of men and women | interesting and vital job to do 
now give a part of their spare | in furthering the training of the 
time to the TA. Here they | National Serviceman and in 
find enjoyable companionship, | keeping him up to date with 
proud responsibility and pres- | experience of the latest weapons 
tige. The TA volunteer has an | and equipment. 


Spare time for Britain in the 
TERRITORIAL ARMY 


Volunteers are invited to call at their local TA Unit Headquarters 














Established 


NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 
MEMBER OF THE LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £7,500,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP ... ots «.  £1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND oes ose -»  £1,405,000 
DEPOSITS (31-12-52) ... ose .. £75,267,000 









A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS FOR FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE, INCOME TAX AND 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS 




















HEAD OFFICE : 
13-17 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
AND |4 BRANCHES \N THE METROPOLIS 
Also at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, SALFORD, 


BRISTOL, CARDIFF, SWANSEA. etc. 
IRELAND 


34 & 35 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 
Branches at BELFAST, CORK, LIMERICK, WATERFORD 
and throughout the country. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLO 
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60th International Utrecht 
v Trade Fair 


‘ 17th-26th March 1953 / Utrecht / Holland 


International / Comprehensive and compact / Strictly businesslike 


22 groups of consumer goods (Vredenburg section) 


24 groups of means of production (Croeselaan section) 


The Fair is open from 9.00 a.m. till 5.00 p.m., closed on Sunday. 
Children under 16 years are not admitted. 


For information, apply to the Foreign Relations Department of the Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair, Uirecht (Netherlands). 





Certain Monsanto products are best packed in 
fibre drums, Bowaters are proud to declare that they 
are makers of fibre drums for these famous chemica!s. 
A routine production job ? It depends what you mean 
by routine. For these drums have to satisfy stringent 
tests for water resistance, compression, side wall an 
end strength, bursting strength . . . A competitive 

. job? That's the point. 
And the Bowater Packaging Service isn’t just a ro!! of 
drums. Bowaters make Multiwall sacks for sugar and 
spice, bags for cereals and nylons, wrappers for bisc.:\s 
and bread, corrugated cases for soap and sauce... 





NOW—what can they do for you? 


>> tHe PACKAGING DIVISION OF THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED, HAREWOOD HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. W.!. 
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Investment For AN—IIT 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


£1o to Invest 


a the plant,.clinging precariously to the cliff 
face, flowers on barren soil. Thrift, the habit, will 
have to be made to blossom in an equally unpropitious 
‘nvironment. Yet as the flower, if it is to grow, requires 
temperate sea breezes, so the habit, if it is to flourish, 
will require assistance. The climate in which the 
habit can thrive may be ensured by a wider spreading 
of knowledge about the capital market—how it works 
and the economic ends that it serves. But the capital 
market was never designed to attract the savings of the 
man with a small income ; it will have to adapt itself 
and make itself much more accessible before these 
savings can be fully garnered. 

Mr J. R. Kinross, whose scheme to sell industrial 
shares in penny units across the counters of the banks 
has attracted wide attention, has argued that equity 
shares should be as easily purchasable as a postage stamp 
or a packet of cigarettes. Something of this ambitious 
aim will have to be achieved if wage and salary earners 
in this country are to recognise thrift as being more 
than a pleasing design om a threepenny piece. More 
threepenny bits would be set aside for risk investment 
if the Government gave some help... Any organisation 
deliberately set up to attract the custom of the small 
investor will have a strong claim to special tax treatment. 
Some composite rate of tax at a reduced rate would be 
appropriate for dividends distributed to small investors, 
though the analogy of National Savings Certificates 
would suggest that a limit would have to be 


imposed on the total investment that could qualify 


for such relief; taxation at §s. in the pound and 
an invested limit of £500 would not seem unreason- 
able. No doubt the Government would also make sure 
that, as in the case of Building Society dividends and 
interest payments, such tax relief was clawed back from 
Surtax payers. Secondly, even if the Government 





did nothing to abate the 2 per cent stamp duty on 
investment dealings generally, it might waive the duty 
on the limited investments of the small man. There 
might, indeed, be the risk of some loss of revenue and a 
“‘ small man’s trust” might attract some investors who 
were far from small. Given the present level of taxation, 
it is hard to see how these risks can be avoided ; but 
they should not be allowed to defeat the idea in advance. 

Any organisation designed to cater for the needs of 
the small and unskilled investor would have to be as 
safe as the Bank of England and as respectable as a 
bishop. Its facilities would have to be nation-wide and 
its management would have to be of the highest class 
in the investment business. The banks, with their 
extensive system of branches, could provide a ready- 
made marketing organisation ; they would, in fact, have 
to be active partners in such a new institution. The 
Stock Exchange would have to give its fullest support. 
The highest skill, the sagest experience, and the liveliest 
imagination that the’City can put forth in a co-operative 
effort are essential elements for success. 


* 


Such co-operation is an essential part of Mr Kinross’s 
scheme to sell “ penny equities.” In essence, Mr Kinross 
envisages the promotion by the banks and the Stock 
Exchange of a non-profit-making trust company, its 


’ capital carrying a maximum rate of dividend. This 


trust would select a list of equities and buy the shares 
through the market in the ordinary way. The trust 
would then split each share into units with a nominal 
value of one penny. These penny units could then be 
bought.and sold through the branches of the banks ; 
if, for example, the trust purchased 100 Woolworth 
ordinary shares of 5s. nominal value at $05. cach, 
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these shares would be split into 6,000 1d. units 
and sold across the banks’ counters at 104d. 
each, the odd farthing representing a small fixed 
charge for service. A minimum purchase of, say, 100 
1d. units would thus cost £4 5s. 5d. Each day the 
trust would publish a list of buying and selling prices 
(based on the previous day’s closing prices in the stock 
markets) and banks would have the power to buy and 
sell at these authorised prices ; the “ spread” between 
buying and selling prices, together with the service 
charge, would cover the trust’s costs. Each investor 
in this trust would be given a share book (which would 
constitute evidence of title) in which all transactions 
would be entered ; periodically these share books would 
be sent in so that accrued dividends could be credited. 

This is indeed an imaginative scheme. It provides 
admirable slogans, such as “a pennyworth of Wool- 
worths ” and it would work with the simplicity of the 
Post Office Savings Bank. The junior holder of penny 
units would be able to identify himself with his bigger 
brethren among the investing public; some modest 
part of his economic wellbeing would be wrapped up 
in the progress of one or more industrial concerns of 
proved merit and good prospects. But there is no 
dodging the issue that a trust of this sort, designed to 
attract the very smallest of investors, is bound to be 
troublesome to run; and. it. would become the 
more expensive, and infinitely more complicated, if the 
attempt were made to give “junior shareholders ” 
something approaching the status of a full shareholder 
—for example, by furnishing some kind of annual report 
or allowing some kind of participation in rights issues. 
Nor would the “ penny equity ” provide the spread of 
risk that seems generally desirable for the modest 
investor, unless he were to buy several such equities at 
correspondingly increased costs for service. There may 
be a case for the penny equity—or perhaps, more realis- 
tically, the shilling equity—as a means of spreading 
share ownership in particular companies, but it may not 
be the final means of mobilising the savings of the small 
investor. 


* 


Mr Kinross has, indeed, conceded that the easiest 
way of bringing risk investment within the reach of the 
smallest saver is through the medium of the unit trust. 
His risks are more widely spread, and the scope for 
economical management is enlarged. Open-end trusts* 
have scored notable successes in the United States since 
the war, whereas official policy in this country has 
deliberately prevented the unit trust movement from 
expanding at all. The ridiculous limitations on the 
business of the unit trusts would have to go ; there was 
never any logic in imposing them. But the revival of 
the unit trust would have to be carried many stages 
beyond the point at which it virtually stopped before 


* An open-end trust is in all major respects similar to a flexible 
unit trust. It holds a portfolio of securities and cash, against 
which units are issued to the public, and the managers have a 
wide discretion in their mvestment policy. 
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the war. By no means all of the unit trusts before the 
war satisfied the highest requirements of efficient 
management and sound investment. It was possible to 
have doubts about the sales and pricing methods that 
some of them pursued. But there is no doubt that the 
principle of the open-end fund is sound and that, 
properly handled, it would have a considerable appeal 
for the small saver. The banks were an essential element 
in the success of the unit trust movement before the 
war because they (and a certain number of insurance 
companies) acted as custodians of the securities. Their 
part in new unit trusts ought to be more direct—more 
concerned in management (together with the best 
investment skill among the City institutions and finance 
houses), and more active in the job of selling units 
easily and cheaply to all comers. There must be a free 
market in the small man’s units over bank counters if 
there is to be any hope of mobilising part of his savings 
in industry. ‘ 

To this new class of investor, the idea of buying a 
unit that carries a part-interest in a range of securities 
will have to be explained. An open-end trust can 
promote the democratic ownership of industry, but only 
at one remove ; it lacks the sense of direct proprietor- 
ship and association with one important industrial 
concern that is the most attractive feature of the 
“ penny equity.” The unit trust movement before the 
war owed much of its success to two facts: in the early 
thirties, at the beginning of its career, ordinary shares 
were recovering ; and in the later thirties, when share 
prices were much quieter, every kind of selling appeal 
was exploited. Now the appeal would have to be both 
simplified and broadened. It would have to stress the 
importance of savings to the economy ; it would have 
to explain how modest savings can play their part in 
expanding industry; it would have to offer good 


security, expert management, economical operation, and 
fair prices. 


* 


All this would demand new techniques of explanation 
and new attitudes towards the small investor. ‘The 
banks (acting as agents for the stock markets) are 
accustomed to dealing with sizeable orders, and the part 
that they already play in bringing such business to the 
Stock Exchange is attested by the fact that the Council 
left the banks’ commission rebates virtually unchanged 
when the rates were revised some months ago. To add 
to this service that they already perform for the investor 
of moderate means the responsibility for garnering 
some of the savings of the small man into industry 
might not, at first sight, seem to be a very attractive 
proposition for them, There would be plenty of le/t- 
wing parrots ready to denounce the banks for trying 
to attract the small irivestor and for charging him for 
their services, no matter how modestly. Plenty of 
practical questions would have to be settled—such as 
the calculation of prices, the method of operation (the 
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presumption in favour of the “cash fund” method 
Seing very strong), the fixing of service charges, the 
-haracter of half-yearly reports to the unit holders, and 
he scale and content of publicity. 

But the first question is to decide in principle whether 
he existing institutions in banking, finance and the 
.ecurity markets can adapt themselves to the new 
‘oblems posed by the disappearance of the large 
-ersonal saver and by the compression of virtually. all 
t incomes within a narrower range than any capitalist 
ciety has ever known. If there is no hope of such 


501 
adaptation, then there is rio hope in the long run for a 
dynamic and progressive industry in Britain—and no 
hope, therefore, of realising the social ends of the 
Welfare State. For the large institutions to encourage 
wage and salary earners to put their savings into indus- 
trial shares may give the appearance of elephants pick- 
ing up pennies with their trunks. But elephants do this 
job effectively, and they should be set to work if there 
are enough pennies to collect; the bigger loads of 
savings that they used to shift are no longer to be found. 


(Concluded) 


Challenge of the Volkswagen 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN GERMANY 


- HIS year the Volkswagenwerk Gmbh of Wolfsburg 
near Hanover, the only motor factory in the world 
that nobody owns, is to bring into production about 
150,000 sq. metres more factory space, increas- 
ing its effective manufacturing area by about 60 per 
cent. No additional capital will be raised from outside 
for this expansion, for quite sufficient reasons. Since 
the Volkswagenwerk has no idea who its absent share- 
holders may eventually turn out to be, it is hardly in 
a position to complicate this comfortable mystery 
further by acquiring fresh ones. Secondly, there is 
no effective market in Germany for new industrial 
capital. This expansion will be financed in the same way 
(hat most re-equipment since the war has been financed 
by the Volkswagenwerk and other German industrial 
concerns—out of profits. The imputed cost of such 
self-financing in the sale price of a Volkswagen, and 
the additional output that this new equipment and lay- 
out may make possible, are two key factors that remain 
unknown outside the works. Both may become per- 
tinent in the international motor market in the next 
few years. | : 


In the German home market today a standard Volks- 
wagen costs 4,400 DM (£375) and a de luxe “ export ” 
model 5,400 DM (£460). Both are cheaper than their 
domestic competitors, such as the General Motors Opel 
or the Ford Taunus. Both remain in demand in a market 
that otherwise seems to be softening fast. Other makers 
during recent months have cut prices heavily and 
worked short time. Volkswagen prices have been 
shaved too but the management insists that there is 
still a six months’ delay in home deliveries, while other 
German cars can be driven straight out of the show- 
room, and that it has firm orders covering production 
for a year ahead. Im 1952 the factory turned out 
136,000 units, about 120,000 being cars and the 
remainder “'Transporters,” a light van to carry goods 
Or passengers that was introduced in 1949 ; the total 
represented about 35 per cent of the total German pro- 
duction of cars and light commercial vehicles. 

_ If the car market in Germany behaves as it has done 
in France and is doing in Britain, it must become 


. 







increasingly competitive this year. The Volkswagen- 
werk seems well placed ; it has probably been doing 
more self-financing at the comsumer’s expense than 
most of its competitors, and it has successfully created 
rather than rebuilt a very powerful production organisa- 
tion. If the time comes to cut prices closer to manu- 
facturing costs, it may have a larger margin to cut than 
its rivals. But it will also have a larger capacity to 
keep busy. In January it produced 14,500 units, and 
it expects output to continue at about that rate, making 
about 170,000 units for 1953 as a whole. But it also 
hopes to increase its labour force of 18,000 by 3,000- 
4,000 this year, and at least part of the extra floor space 
that is being brought into use must count as a direct 
addition to capacity. So the management’s description 
of a prospective output of 170,000 units this year as 
“about the peak” seems tinged with the characteristic 
verbal conservatism of German industry. The massive 
motor factory that now exists at Wolfsburg, after all, 
was originally planned by the late Dr Ferdinand Porsche 
to produce 300,000 People’s Cars a year ; the double- 
shift capacity of the 1953-54 version might well be not 
far short of a quarter of a million vehicles. 


* 


Last year about 47,000 Volkswagen and “ Trans- 
porters” were exported; this year the works is 
confident of selling the same proportion abroad, which 
implies an export sale of about 55,000-60,000 units. 
Should the German home market for cars take on a 
settled condition, with not much more than normal 
replacement demand, all German car makers will be 
under pressure to expand their overseas sales, and 
Volkswagen is certainly the best placed-to do so. In 
the European market in general it still shares a dominant 
position with the small Renault and the Morris 
Minor; it has assembly factories in Eire, South 
Africa and Brazil, and may build one in Canada ; 
and it is penetrating the Far Eastern markets. 
Partly at the insistence of the British occupation 
officials who brought it into production after 
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the war, the organisation paid particular attention to 
spare parts and ‘service in Germany ; since 1949, under 
completely German direction, it has done the same in 
each major foreign market that it has entered. Its 
reputation for after-sales service, like that of most 
German engineering products, is good. The British 
makers’ reputation, until recently, was not, though the 
main car exporters have lately concentrated upon 
improving it. 

As a motor product in a competitive market at its 
present price, the Volkswagen seems rather more 
impressive than it did simply as a piece of motor 
engineering to the British experts who tested it during 
and after the war and who later, probably rightly, 
decided that the Wolfsburg plant was not worth dis- 
mantling and bringing to Britain as reparations. Its 
air-cooled rear engine (1,131 c.c.) is noisy and possibly 
expensive to produce, but it gives a steady performance 
on Continental roads around its maximum speed 
of about 60 m.p.b.; it is well designed for quick servic- 
ing, and it offers the sales department the intriguing 
slogan, “Air can’t boil and doesn’t freeze.” Its body, 


VOLKSWAGEN DELIVERIES. 1945-53 —-— 
(thousand cars and “transporters") 


Total 
Production 


Supplied to 
Occupation 
Authorities 


4 


1947 1948 1949 1950 (951 (952 1953 estimated 


if not elegant, seems about as capacious as it could be 
for the size and is excellently designed for quantity 
production in large pressings. Its independent suspen- 
sion and rear swing axle may not be the ideal, but a 
driver soon becomes accustomed to their particular 
effects, for example on steering. In all, the Volkswagen 
provides most satisfactory utility motoring ; if the price 
could in fact be reduced as the need to finance re- 
equipment out of profits becomes less pressing, it would 
become even more attractive. It is, of course, a pre- 
war design ; but the features it lacks and that most 
postwar models possess were in the main sacrificed 
deliberately for cheapness ; for example, only the de 
luxe model has a synchro-mesh gearbox. 

The degree of cheapness that it might in fact achieve 
is today masked by price policy and by the fact that 
the volume of production is still little more than half 
that originally planned from the primary, and only 
completed, section of the plant. This is a well-laid out 
production unit hidden behind a remarkable administra- 
tive block, nearly a mile long, with several floors of 
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offices, halls, canteens to seat 9,500 people at once, and 
a long “ kibitzers’ gallery” along which sightseers can 
view the huge press shop, bodywork department 
and assembly hall from above. It is well equipped 
with overhead conveyor belts and power tools for the 
men working on the line ; the press shop, now over- 
crowded and needing new space, is one of the largest 
in Europe ; and a large proportion of its machine tools 
have been installed or renewed since the war. Its produc- 
duction lines at present roll off a Volkswagen under jts 
own power every minute and a half. The plant certainly 
should offer considerable economies of ‘quantity pro- 
duction ; the grandiose administrative block might 
weigh somewhat heavily upon the overhead costs of the 
organisation, if the organisation had realistic capital 
charges to meet. The fact that it does not—apart 
from setting aside to reserve 4 per cent upon a 
nominal capital of 60 million DM (about £5 million) 
for the benefit of any real or legal person who may 
eventually succeed to its ownership—must enhance the 
management’s enjoyment of their expansive quarters. 


This unsolved question of ownership is not the only 
political problem that vexes the technicians of Wolfs- 
burg. The plant was built by the DAF, the Nazi 
Labour Front, to produce the People’s Car that Dr 
Porsche designed. Completed just before the war, it 
never made more than a few prototypes of the car 
during the Nazi era; during the war it produced a 
military “jeep” Volkswagen and a submersible version, 
together with miscellaneous military engineering work, 
mainly upon parts for aircraft and later V-weapons. 
After the war the DAF was proscribed ; the British 
occupation authorities were faced with claims to owner- 
ship of this car factory from the German trade union 
movement, to whose funds the DAF had succeeded 
after 1933, and from the West German Federal Govern- 
ment. The British occupation authorities decided not 
to decide. They brought the factory back into pro- 
duction, turning out some 20,000 Volkswagen for the 
occupation authorities by 1948; then handed its 
direction over to German technicians and left the 
ticklish question of ownership for the German courts 
to decide. At present the executive directorate is 
assisted by a council upon which the management, the 
workers, and the German Federal Government are 
represented. 


Ownership apart, another debtor, or another 
300,000 debtors, are now pressing a strong claim. 
These are the people who before the war bought 
savings stamps every week to collect together 990 marks 
for a People’s Car and from whose savings the 
works was financed. They are now demanding 4 
Volkswagen each, at production cost less. their 990 
marks. Apart from the unwillingness of the Volks- 
wagen management to name a production cost, thcy 
object strongly to accepting this obligation. They arguc 
that it would mean two years’ production at 4 
loss for the benefit of people who subscribed to the 
Nazi savings movement; and they add that these 
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Volkswagensparer would, if successful, obtain a pre- 
war debt in full, unaffected by the currency reform 
that converted other people’s savings (though not all 
secured debts) to only 64 per cent of their Reichsmark 
value. A test case has been before two courts ; a third 
investigatory hearing is still not completed. 


* 


Some form of compromise will presumably bé 
reached upon both legal issues ; Germany being as 
commercially sensible as it is, the decisions are, not 
likely to interrupt the development of Volkswagen 
production and sales. Technically and economically, 
the organisation may have deeper problems. It is 
selling at present a highly marketable product, but one 
that was designed without frills 20 years ago for a 
particular market. Whether it can now ever reach that 
market, without some dramatic cut in prices, seems 
doubtful. At today’s price a German worker would 
need about 2,500 hours’ wages to buy a Volkswagen 
(which gives him about the same opportunity to buy a 
car as a British worker), against the 450 hours’ wages 
for which an American worker can buy an American car 
or the 800 hours’ wages for which a German worker was 
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promised a People’s Car in the Nazi thirties. Unless 
the Volkswagenwerk can tap a new reservoir of popular 
demand, it must take its share of the replacement and 
normal expansion in the West German market and 
push further into competitive markets overseas. 
That means, eventually, a major redesign ; the organi- 
sation is gathering together an effective design team, 
but a really good one takes years to knit. But the main 
problem of the Volkswagen, if that happens, will be 
exported. Its competitors, selling mainly much newer 
cars produced (except for the Renault) in smaller 
volume, will have to meet a stronger challenge from its 
cheap motoring on the roads of the world. As yet, 
it may not be so frightening as some critics of the 
British motor industry would proclaim; the British 
Motor Corporation, for example, should command the 
scale of production and the experience to meet the 
competition of these small Continental cats at whatever 
level it chooses. . But the challenge of small cars pro- 
duced at a volume that no British model can now match 
is a real one. The huge, over-decorated factory that 
nobody owns at Wolfsburg has not turned out to be 
what its begetters dreamed ; but it remains one of tlie 
largest and most competitive motor production units 
in Europe. 


Business Notes 





Battle against the Bids 


HE arguments that the cosiest way for capitalism to 
live is by milking the risk-bearing capitalist and that 

the directors of British industry—like the shop stewards in 
British car factories—need protection against “ victimisa- 
tion” and dismissal have found new supporters this week, 
Captain Allan Kyle, the chairman of Jonas Woodhead and 
Sons, has suggested to his shareholders that the time may 
have come for newly purchased shares to carry no voting 
powers until six months after the date of the share certifi- 
cate. He complained that under existing conditions, with 
the asset values of many shares well above their market 
values, it is possible for outsiders to “ fracture if not destroy 
the top structure (of a company) without any come-back if 
they fail to succeed in their objectives.” The argument here 
seems to be that those who buy shares in a company and 
dismiss existing directors may lose their own money ; and 
that protection against this possibility should be sought 
by striking away any protection against the possibility that 
existing directors may lose existing shareholders’ money 
instead. A rather more successful defence, and one within 
the existing rules of procedure, has been carried out by the 


present directors of Gordon Hotels; a court ruling has 
been obtained that the recent election to their board of Mr 
L. P. Jackson and his associates was not valid, as it failed 
to comply with Section 183 of the Companies Act and with 
Gordon Hotels’ own articles. 

The arguments for protecting directors who have disap~ 
pointed the shareholders that employ them are set out in a 
letter on page 480 of this issue. In it Mr Cyril Osborne, 
a Conservative member of Parliament whose draft question 
to the Chancellor was referred to in these columns last week, 
declares roundly that.the recent search for profitable invest- 
ment outlets by the share bidders makes “the Stock 
Exchange look worse than a casino,” and will rightly annoy 
the trade unions. This letter seems to draw the-lines of the 
controversy concisely and clearly. The Economist and 
others who think like it believe that industrial efficiency 
will best be secured if the whole economy is permeated 
by a restless search for the most profitable and productive 
form of risk investment, and that the best ways of securing 
this end are to break down trade union misconceptions 
about the investor’s part in industry and the rewards that 
are necessary to evoke his savings, and to encourage him 
to be critical when the occasion demands. Mr Osborne 


believes that a quiet life for loyal directors and for industry 
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generally can be secured only by appeasing these miscon- 


ceptions. The logical extension of his argument is that he 
would kili off risk investment altogether. 


Australia’s Import Policy \ 


HE relaxation of Australian import restrictions that 

Mr Menzies announced this week is expected to add 
about {As50 million to Australia’s import bill in the fiscal 
year beginning on July 1st next ; taken in conjunction with 
the relaxations announced towards the end of 1952, it will 
probably bring total Australian imports up to about 
£A650 million in that fiscal year, compared with a present 
annual rate of just over {A500 million and with recorded 
imports of £A1,050 million in the fiscal year 1951-52 and 
£A742 million in the fiscal year 1950-51. Since the new 
rélaxations do not apply to imports from Japan and the 
dollar area, much of the benefit from them will accrue to 
exporters in this country, and the details of the new regula- 
tions will therefore be closely studied in Lancashire and 
the Midlands. 

In broad outline, most producers of consumer goods 
should have the opportunity to increase their exports to 
Australia by some 50 per cent above the present depressed 
rate, for the dominion’s Category B imports, to which 
most consumer goods (including motor bodies and textiles) 
belong, are to be allowed in at 30 per cent instead of 
20 per cent of the 1950-51 level. Category A imports, 
which include such things as “ completely knocked down ” 
motor chassis, barbed wire and various chemicals, will be 
allowed in at 70 instead of 60 per cent of the 1950-51 
level (with linoleum, exceptionally, going up from the 
40 to the 70 per cent category). A mixed bag of goods, 
including certain foodstuffs, office equipment and packing 
materials, will go up from the 60 to the 80 per cent 
category ; crude drugs, white flannelette and certain other 
articles will be allowed in at 100 per cent of the 1950-51 
level ; and raw cotton, crude rubber and other materials 
that were previously subject to administrative licensing will 
be freed from control altogether. 

All these relaxations will come into effect on April Ist. 
It will depend on Australia’s general economic policy 
whether they are to be the harbinger of more good news 
to come, or merely an experiment that cannot last. It 
cannot be reiterated too frequently that Australia’s present 
plight—and indeed much of the sterling area’s plight as 
well—is due to that dominion’s policy of encouraging a 
mushroom growth of secondary industries that its cost 
structure makes it unable to afford. So long as the wool 
boom kept its external accounts in balance, this predilection 
for diverting resources from productive to unproductive 
occupations could be regarded as Australia’s own affair ; 
since the wool boom was punctured, it is the rest of the 
sterling area that has had to make large (though hidden) 
subventions to keep up Australians’ standard of life. 
Thanks to the import restrictions and some revival of the 
demand for wool, the dominion’s external accounts are now 
in balance again and the subventions have therefore ceased ; 
but Mr Menzies announced this week that in determining 


the import relaxations his government has had clearly in — 


mind the impact of high secondary imports on Australia’s 
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employment situation.” If this means that the sheli. 
an uneconomic and high cost pattern of production 
an immutable aim of Australian policy 
sterling area countries should make it clear that in +h» 


ring of 
IS now 
> then the other 


wool crisis Australia will not be saved by the frui:, of a 
capital outflow from ‘this country between 1946 and 1952 
that many people believe should never have been al!0y, ed. 


Japan and Gatt 


He Gatt Committee for intersessional busiiess has 

recently completed a meeting in Geneva at which 
the main item on the agenda was the problem of Japan’s 
accession to the agreement. The battle joined within the 
Committee concerned the adequacy of the provisions of 
Gatt to protect members from any “ unfair competition” 
that might be encountered ‘from Japan. There were 
suggestions that Japan should be subject to special condi- 
tions when becoming a contracting party of Gart, but 
these were very properly turned down. In its recommenda- 
tion to the contracting parties, the intersessional committee 
decided that there should be no discrimination against 
Japan ; that if additional safeguards were found necessary 
to meet special difficulties due to Japan’s accession they 
should be of general application; that Japan, in other 
words, should be in a position to accede with the same 
rights and obligations as any other contracting party. 

It was agreed, however, that the accession of Japan would 
introduce so important a factor into the pattern of tariffs 
negotiated between members of Gatt that the occasion 
would justify another round of multilateral tariff negotia- 
tions, It is probable, therefore, that another such series of 
negotiations will take place towards the end of this year. 
The negotiations of each member country with Japan may 
bring into play a wide readjustment of the existing level of 
most-favoured-nation tariffs. Before the end of the year 
some attention will also have to be given to the extension 
of the assured life of the tariff concessions agreed at Geneva, 
Annecy and Torquay. Another strong reason for holding 
a further series of multilateral tariff negotiations towards 
the end of this year is that by then the United States 
Congress will have made its decisions on the renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and the Customs 
Simplification bill. This will set the shape of the com- 
mercial policy of the new Administration, and it will be 
desirable to put it to the test in actual tariff negotiations 
at the first possible opportunity. 

The attempts made at the meeting of the intersessional 
committee to delay Japan’s accession and to surround it 
with discriminatory. reservations are reported to have 
received their main support from the British represcnta- 
tives. That would certainly be in keeping with the policy 
hitherto maintained by the United Kingdom in welcoming 
Japan back to the commercial comity of nations. Britain's 
attitude may still be conditioned by the fact that /apan 
remains a considerable creditor of the sterling area. [he 
latest information fromt Tokyo suggests that at the end of 
January Japan’s sterling balances amounted to £78 mu!iion. 
This represents a substantial reduction from the maximum 
of over £130 million reached last year ; but it is still about 
the largest total of currently accumulated and freely vail- 
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able sterling held by any country outside the sterli 
4. such it represents one of the obstacles that clutter the 


road to sterling convertibility—hence the efforts to reduce 


-he total. 


Defining Steel Denationalisation 


-r-HeE House of Commons has now completed 5} days’ 

discussions out of the 84 days allotted to the Com- 
mittee stage of the Iron and Steel Bill. Apart from a few 
passages highly charged with political idealism (to one of 
which reference is: made in a Note on page 478), the 
detailed discussion has been temperate and sensible. \Thus 
far, few material changes have been made in the bill. The 
permitted size of -the proposed Steel Board has been 
enlarged, to a chairman and 14 members ; and Mr Sandys 
has told the Committee that the composition “he would 
like” would be an independent chairman, a proportion of 
full-time members from both sides of the industry plus 
a consumer and perhaps an independent member, and part- 
time members from the steel industry, other industries, 
and from persons unconnected with induscry at all. The 
steel producers, he felt, should not have raore than three 
members, and the industry’s trades unions should have 
equal representation. 

The scope of steel products in the Third Schedule to 
the bill has been amended to exclude certain minor forg- 
ings, and foundries have been exempted from the duty to 
submit any development schemes for examination by the 
board. Mr Sandys. refused to give the board power to 
“control” the industry, or to order companies to continue 
to operate works that they might propose to close down. He 
refused an opposition suggestion that the power 
of price control should be transferred entirely to 
the Minister, though in times of major shortage, when 
a black market might arise, the Ministry will retain the 
over-riding powers of price control that it is exercising at 
present. The board will now have the duty, not the discre- 
tion, to make arrangements for importing and distribut- 
ing raw materials for the industry if it decides that the 
existing afrangements are unsatisfactory, after consultation 
with the industry and at the direction of the Ministry. Its 
ability to decide this with full knowledge may be covered in 


Commercial History and Review 


of 1952 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supple- 
ment to The Economist includes the first part of the 
Commercial History and Review of 1952—the 90th of the 
series which began in 1863. 

Part I provides a general review of British economic 
developments last year, and special articles on finance, 
investment, Overseas trade and food supplies. Part II, to 
be published on March 7th, will contain articles on all 
important British industries, and Part HI, consisting of 
overseas economic reports, will appear later in March. 

The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at £2 10s. a year; a combined sub- 
scription to The Economist and Records and Statistics 
costs £5 a year. 
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a new clause, to be introduced by the Government, which 
concerns the board’s right to obtain information. But Mr 
Sandys stoutly refused to give the board any specific power 
to investigate the disposition of the funds or levies admini- 
stered by the British Iron and Steel Federation or the federa- 
tion’s raw material agencies—except its general powers of 
price control, which may require the justification of any levy 
to be included in the price of steel products. The federa- 
tions internal accounting, unless it became “ unsatisfactory ” 
would not be the board’s business. “The board will be able 
to ask the federation for any information it wishes. . It 
will be for the federation to decide, in regard to these 
internal matters, what information they will give the board.” 
/ 


Bank Dividends under Pressure 


T the meetings of stockholders of Lloyds, the Midland, 
A the Westminster and the District banks this week (as 
at that of Barclays last week) the chairmen have been 
criticised for not following the example of the National 
Provincial by raising their dividends. In their replies 
the chairmen all pointed to the uncertainties of the present 
economic situation. Hopes for the future were perhaps raised 
most by the chairman of Lloyds Bank, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, who promised to “ give full consideration ” next 
year to “ the facts as they then were.” Lord Harlech of the 
Midland Bank showed what appeared to be a more unbend- 
ing attitude, and declared that there was a good deal to be 
said for stability of dividends through good years and bad ; 
bank shares, he remarked tartly and somewhat unrealisti- 
cally, should not be “ gambling counters on the Stock 


THE BIG SEVEN’S DIVIDENDS 











Price; . Yield 

1929 | 1931 | 1952 | Feb. | Feb. 

18th | 18th 
SS N 
1% 1% | % ln a&lges a 
Batclavs £2 5. 6ce ss. cess 14} 144 | 4 | 62/6'4 9 7 
Lloyds ‘A’ £5 with {1 pd. | 16g | 13} 12 | 50/6/4115 1 
Midiand {1 fully pd.....| 18. | 16 | 16 | 68/61 413 5 
Nat.Prov.‘B’é5with{Ipd. | 18 | 16 | 16 |64-|5 0 0 
Westminster £4 {1 pd... | 20 18 18 | 74/6\| 416 8 
Martins {1 fully pd...... | 16 14 15 | 66/6; 410 3 
District ‘A’ £5 {1 pd..... 183 | 16% | 18} | 75/6| 417 1 


Exchange.” Lord Aldenham, of the Westminster Bank, also 
promised consideration of shareholders’ arguments, but said 
he could not attempt to forecast what the position would be 
a year hence. 

All this suggests that some, at least, of the bank chairmen 
may be weakening in their rearguard action against the com- 
plaints of shareholders, who are now usually getting less 
than they did in the late twenties. As the accompanying table 
shows, all the “ Big Seven ” banks except Barclays reduced 
their dividends in the early "thirties, although the District 
had restored this cut by 1939 and Martins had come part 
of the way back. Against this, Lloyds and the National 
Provincial reduced their dividends again in 1932, to 12 per 
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cent and 15 per cent, respectively ; the National Provincial’s 
restoring of this 1932 Cut last month, from 15 back to 16 per 
cent, has been the only change in dividends by any of the 
“ Big Seven ” since the war. 


Trustee Savings Banks’ Progress 


N the year to November 20th last the Trustee Savings 
Banks Association maintained its enviable reputation of 
pushing—and pushing® is perhaps the right word—ahead 
with its welcome advance even while other forms of small 
savings are drooping. It opened 49 new offices, secured a 
net increase of 470,270 depositors (so that over 8 million 
people—or one in five of the population—now save through 
the movement), and saw an increase of {30.7 million, to 
£1,056.9 million, in its total balances. Although the tradi- 
tional home of the Trustee Savings Banks is still in Scotland 
and the northern counties, London and the south now seem 
to be setting the pace of the advance. 

In part, the better postwar showing of Trustee Savings 
Banks compared with Post Office Savings Bank is due to 
the fact that Trustee Banks perform other functions besides 
the collection of small savings; in part, however, it is 
undoubtedly due to the almost missionary zeal with which 
the staff of the Trustee Banks propagate the virtues of 
thrift, a zeal that the post office clerk can hardly be expected 
to emulate. It is not surprising, therefore, that the leaders 
of the movement are now knocking persistently on the 
Treasury's door with suggestions that would help their 
campaign forward. Most of the leaders would like to see 
am increase in interest rates on savings banks’ ordinary 
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TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS’ FUNDS 
(£ million) 

| 
1949 1950 1951 | 1952 

Cash balances due to de- i 

positers— } 
Ordinary dept. ........ 744-3 | 793-7; 816-6; 831-3 
Special investment dept. | 112-5 | 115-2] 115-6! 122-4 


om 


sovt. stocks held for de- 
positors* 


Fe gat eae 85-3| 87-8! 94-0! 103-2 


Fotal- balances =. 6. ....... | 94 


2-1 996-7 | 1,026-2 | 1,056-9 
Combined surplus funds .. 18-5 19-3 18:4t “19-2 
Total funds.............. 60-6 , 1: 


960-6 1,016-0 1,044-6 1,076-1 





* Nominal value. 
¢ Excluding special investment dept. reserves of {1-3 million. 


deposits above the present level of 2} per cent ; all of them 
would like to see the rate paid out on deposit-moneys 
that their banks place at the Government’s disposal restored 
from {2 16s. per cent to, or above, the pre-1949 level of 
£2 17s. 6d. per cent. The problem of tax on small savings, 
and of the “disclosure” clause in the 1951 Finance Act, 

is another sore point. 
One field in which the movement will now have more 
scope for manccuvre is in its special investment departments, 
\ 
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These departments traditionally have close len 


ing 
with local authorities in their own districts. Th. kb: 
in Public Works Loan Board rates since the advent of 
dearer money, and what the leaders of the Trust. 5 Avings 
Banks Association »penly call the “ repeal” of th. sven 
under which local authorities leaned almost ex.\\sively 
on cheap and bottomiess finance from the Treasury, has 
brought a new glint to the eye of those in charge of these 
departments. In preparation for increased lendine of this 
sort many Trustee Banks have gradually edged 15 their 
own interest rates in order-to attract more funds i110 the 
special investment departments. For example. large 
north country bank now pays 3 per cent for money on three 
months’ notice and 2} per cent for one month’s noiice ; this 
allows it to re-lend at an average rate of £3 4s. 9d. per cent 
for 7 to 10 year maturities, with provisions for repayment 
in ten or twenty instalments. Such rates as these must 
have attractions for many local authorities, but tls type 
of business raises some important questions for further 


study. 
Trade in 1952 


HE Board of Trade’s detailed analysis of Britain’s 
= overseas trade in 1952 shows that the fall of {13 
million in total exports was much more than accounted 
for by the decline of £115 million in sales to the overseas 
dominions ; while the £422 million decline in tota! imports 
(valued on a cif: basis) was rather more than accounted 
for by a fall of £462-million in purchases from the non- 
sterling area. In all, direct exports of United Kingdom 
goods amounted to £2,550 million (down by {30 million) 
while re-exports amounted to £144 million (up by {17 
million), making a grand total of £2,693 million compared 
with £2,707 million.in 1951. Within these totals, exports 
to the colonies rose by £52 million, exports to the dollar 
area rose by £25 million, and exports to OEEC countries 
by £22 million ; exports to “ other non-sterling countries” 
—mostly Latin America and Oriental countries— increased 
by only £3 million, but many of these countries, like the 
overseas dominions, slammed down import restrictions 
after the first quarter of the year. 

The decline of £462 million in imports from non-sterling 
countries was also spread widely across the world ; imports 
from doliar countries decreased by £53 million, from OEEC 
countries. by £451-million and from other non-sterliny area 
countries by £258 million. Thé £40 million increase in 
imports from the sterling area was partly due to increased 
supplies of Iraq and other Middle Eastern oil. 

The net result of these changes was that the excess of 
imports (c.i.f.) over total exports. (f.0.b.) amounted to 
£470 million in the first half of 1952, but to only £318 
million in the second half. Within these totals, however, 
the adverse balance with the sterling area widened {rom 
£20 million during the first half of the year to £152 million 
in the second six months, while the adverse balance wit! the 
non-sterling area narrowed from £450 million in the tirst 
half to only £166 million in the second half. It is almost 
certain that, when allowance is made for the freight ind 
insurance element in import values and for net invisible 
receipts, the United Kingdom will have maintained \s 
traditional favourable balance with the Commonweal(! 1 
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Microfilm 





those records 






NO MORE “LOST” ROOMS 

4 drawers of documents (10,000 
letters, perhaps) on one spool 
of .. . Microfilm. 





























and save... 


space Today, finding floor-space is an office- 
manager’s headache. He knows that document-storage 
on the old plan eats up costly square feet that could 
be put to better use. The saving in space alone that 
microfilm gives is over 99%. Astonishing? No: simple 
mathematics; because thousands of business docu- 
ments (approximately 2.cwt.) can be recorded with 
photographic accuracy on just one roll of microfilm 
very little larger than a 20-cigarette packet. This is less 
than one per cent of their normal filing space! 


es 
. time Do your employees know what “record- 
ye ae 4 control” really means? Think, for example, of the time 
‘ij they must waste in tracking down one document to a 
particular transfer-box and then returning it to its 


ae 





a ee d ’ right place after use. Stored on microfilm, every 
no pecine ennai record that you need is on hand, clearly identified. In 
Hours of search saved! The Reader throws up the a few seconds it can be projected as a clear, original- 
document you want in a few seconds on. . . microfilm. size image on the screen of the Burroughs Reader. No 

seins eal photographic skill is required to make prints of an 
' ee a a Ps image to its original size. 


| aa eenameina rrr ae money The eventual economies made possible by 
. installing Burroughs Microfilm Equipment are practi- 
cally limitless. The three compact units — Recorder, 
Processor, and Reader — give you a complete storage 
system for all your documents; a system that will help 
and accelerate the work of everyone concerned with 
your business— management, office staff, auditors, etc. 

Like all Burroughs Equipment, its operating 
efficiency is guaranteed by Burroughs Service. For 
users who do not wish to process their own film, 
Burroughs maintain, in addition, a speedy Processing 
Service. 





NO LOSSES-—-NO FIRE-HAZARDS 
The Recorder can photograph documents back and front Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
simultaneously or one side only on. . . microfilm. Street, London, W.1. Sales and Service offices in principal cities, 
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Time for Tadietn Lead 


Ten-titteen in Singapore and the city office ot the 
Chartered Bank is already a hive of business activity. 
The Bank’s branches in Japan began work an hour and 

a half ago. but seven hours must elapse before the 


London, Manchester and Liverpool offices will be open 






for business; but wherever merchants and manufacturers are 
engaged in the Eastern trade the services of the Bank will be available 


to them at one point or another of its far flung branch system. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from London, are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 





IF YOU BUY MAN HOURS —read this 


Internal Telephones 


factual schedule: 


It is compiled from information 
supplied by users of T.R. Service 
who, like more than 20,000 other 


Staff Location & Broadcasting Time Control 
@Osy freeing G.P.O. switch- 


10°, saving of executives’ time 
board from inter-office calls, 


Time recording system in 
increases efficiency. Quick 


departments and automatic 





we’ vesaved 50% of operating 
cost. Quick access to person- 
nel and information has 
reduced our G.P.O. account 
5% and we save £300 p.a. on 
other messengers’ wages. 


@ .... we would certainly be lost 


without them . . . extending 
our system to cover ail 
departments has much 
increased administrative 
efficiency. 


O Specific cash savings are 5% 


on G.P.O. telephone charges 
and £150 p.a. wages of mes- 
senger ... switchboard opera- 
tor is able to do other work. 


reporting and repair of break- 
downs reduces time wastage by 
2%, adds 1% to production... 
regular broadcasting of music 
increases keenness, alertness 
and output. 


Our staff are happier and more 
contented. Broadcasting for 
locating staff is of immense 
assistance. 


... Wwe consider that speedy 
broadcasting of information 
and quick location of break- 
down personnel increased pro- 
duction efficiency by over 5%. 


break and pre-resumption sig- 
nals system made 36,500 extra 
man hours per annum avail- 
able for production—equalling 
2% of total wage bill and 2% 
of output. 


Departmental time recording 
saves 5 hours 40 minutes paid 
man hours per day... break 
time signals system saves 10 
hours 40 minutes man time 
per day. £1,950 extra man 
hours value thus made avail- 
able per annum. 


Recording of time in depart- 
ments instead of at the gate 
adds 3% to productive value 
of wages paid. T.R. Attendance 
Cards save 2}% of salaries of 
wages department. 





subscribers, find T.R. Internal 
Telephones, Broadcasting and 
Staff Location and Time Control 
essential to the smooth and effi- 
cient running of their businesses. 
The cases quoted below are as 


follows : 

@ Plastic Manufacturers—448 
employees @ Metal Stampers— 
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others from widely differing industries are 
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SEND FOR THIS FREE VOLUME 
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yours. If you are an employer of labour write on your business heading now for your copy of “The 
Productive Moment” to Telephone Rentals Ltd., 25 Kent House, Rutland Gardens, London, S.W.7 
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14 T.R. Service Branches throughout the United Kingdom. Also Johannesburg, Cape Town, Paris and Brussels 
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che second half of 1952 5 when the full iehence of payments 
sgures are published it will be interesting to see whether 
trade with the non-sterling area may not have come 
ca near to balance as well. The Board of Trade 
jmates that three-quarters of the fall of £422 million in 
coapartl in 1952 was due to a reduction in the volume of 
ooods received ; if so, about one-half of the improvement 
the visible balance last year will have been due to the 
‘port cuts and about one-half to the favourable movement 
the terms of trade. 


Municipal Bills Again? 


HE restoration of freedom to the local authorities to 
borrow from sources other than the Public Works 
Loan Board has raised the question whether they will 
return to prewar habits of borrowing in Lombard Street 
as well as by issues of stock. The first tentative move 
in this direction has already been made by the London 
County Council, which is understood to have been taking 
the necessary soundings. at the Treasury. If the monetary 
authorities approve, the LCC apparently intends to seek 
powers in its next Money Bill to borrow by the issue of 
bills up to a total of £10 million, and also to secure 
relaxation of the six months’ limit upon such borrowings. 
These changes, it is suggested, are necessary to enable the 
Council to take full advantage of the new freedom to borrow 
on the stock market—by using short-term finance as the 
“bridge” at times when conditions are not propitious 
for long-term financing. 
Between the wars a number of local authosities were 
constant borrowers in the money market, which would 
certainly welcome a revival of this practice. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether the monetary authorities 
are prepared to open the door as wide as it was twenty 
years or so ago. On a number of occasions in the interwar 
years municipal bill issues rose to levels that were regarded 
as out of proportion to the resources of the borrowers, and 
were used for purposes for which the short-term facilities 
of the discount market were inappropriate. These experi- 
ences led the authorities to intervene with a series of 
informal measures to prevent disproportionate short-term 
borrowings. In particular, the principle that bill finance 
should not be used for long-term purposes was enjoined 
upon the authorities by requiring them to keep such issues 
in due relationship to their flow of current revenues, and 
this policy was later reinforced by a specific sanction. Each 
authority was required to demonstrate the self-liquidating 
character of its bills—in the sense that they were placed 
only in anticipation of future receipts—by entirely clearing 
its bill indebtedness for a “ holiday ” phase of a few months 
in each financial year. 


Airworthiness in the Air 


Raa talks in Washington between the British Air 
Registration Beard and the American Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration appear to have ended inconclusively. 
American and British technical experts feached agreement 
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on many points relating to the standards of airworthiness 
for jet airliners. But the Americans are still far from ready 
to accept certificates of airworthiness for jet aircraft that 
are granted by the Air Registration Board. This is a crucial 
point which may determine the future of Pan-American’s 


order for de Havilland Comet 111s. As an American air- 
dine, Pan-American cannot fly an aircraft until it is certified 
as airworthy by the American authorities ; the order placed 
with de Havilland is subject to the condition that Pan- 
American will buy the aircraft only if it is certain, by the 
end of this year, that any British certificate granted for the 
Comet 111 will be valid in America. 

The American authorities have so far maintained that 
since there are no jet airliners in the United States, there 
has been no opportunity for acquiring technical knowledge 
of their behaviour on which requirements of airworthiness 
can be based. The CAA has evolved certain theoretical 
standards for jet aircraft, and some of the requirements in 
their draft proposals may present a stumbling block. In 
certain respects, the CAA’s requirements are considered by 
British experts to be technically unsound, and the American 
aircraft industry appears to share the British view. At this 
moment, American aircraft manufacturers would prefer the 
British standards to the American draft requirements. If 
the American authorities refuse to accept a British certifi- 
cate, they will in essence be declaring that British standards 
are unsafe. Presumably this highly technical argument will, 
in the end, be resolved only by intervention of a very 
different kind, for there is little sign at present that 
American technicians will see eye to eye with British experts 
before the fate of the Pan-American order is decided in ten 
months’ time. 


EPU Debtors Change Places 


To full statement of operations of the European Pay- 

ments Union for January reveals an interesting change 
in the order of debtors. Italy headed the list with a net 
deficit last month of $37.6 million, of which one half was 
paid in gold by Italy and one half was drawn from its 
cumulative surplus with EPU. At the month-end this still 
stood at $109.9 million, compared with Italy’s quota of $205 
million ; but at the rate at which the Italian balance of 
payments with other EPU members has recéptly been 
running into deficit, this position might quickly be reversed. 
Italian complaints about the effect of the United Kingdom’s 
import restrictions are second only to those recently uttered 
by France, The French deficit last month amounted to 
$10.9 million, the whole of which had to be settled in gold. 
This further deficit has carried France’s cumulative account- 
ing deficit to $623.7 million or fully $100 million beyond 
its quota. France is thus far into the position where it has 


* to meet current deficits wholly in gold—but likewise where 


it has the incentive of knowing that any monthly surpluses 
that can be achieved will, up to a figure of more than $100 
million, be convertible as to 100 per cent into gold. 

The United Kingdom was the largest creditor last month, 
with a net surplus of $25.9 million, which reduced its 
cumulative’ deficit to $879.5 million. Last month’s settle- 


_ ment, expressed in terms ef sterling, secured for the United 


Kingdom a gold receipt of {6,471,071 and a repayment of 





% 
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the United Kingdom overdraft with EPU by £2,773,215. 


The only other important creditor in the month’s list was © 


Germany, with a net surplus of $21 million, half of which 
was settled by payment in gold to Germany and the 
remainder by an extension of credit by Germany to EPU. 
With a cumulative surplus of $398.9 million at the end of 
January, Germany was second only to Belgium as a cumula- 
tive creditor in EPU. The Belgian total was $421.7 million, 
or $61.7 million in excess of the Belgian quota. Except for 
the serious increase in France’s deficit beyond its quota, 
there are no such distortions in the general pattern of EPU 
relationships as would hamper the negotiations that are 
about to begin for the extension of EPU beyond June 30th 
next, when the present agreement expires. 


Pits in Profile 


HE average coal mine in Britain, as is fairly well known, 
ft oe (or did in 1951) about 800 men producing 
about 240,000 tons of coal a year at a cost of about £2 Ios. 
a ton. In fact, in 1951 there were only three pits, out of 
the 900 in the country, that broadly fitted the “ average” 
specification—and there were probably very few weeks in 
the year when those pits actually produced their “ average 
weekly output.” In coal, in fact, diversity is so great that 
the average has little to do with the typical, as between 
pits or within a pit’s own operations. “In a sense,” Sir 
Hubert Houldsworth told the Manchester Statistical Society 
last week, “there is no (coal) industry: there are only 
900 pits.” 

Sir Hubert, very reasonably, was pointing out the 
immense difficulty of producing any confident answers at 
all to the day-to-day questions why small fluctuations take 
place in output, costs, and the other indices of coal—for 
example, why productivity failed to rise in the favourable 
circumstances of 1952. These fluctuatiqns themselves indi- 
cate the resultants of deviations in 900 constituent indices— 
national productivity rises when the rises in productivity in 
one group of several hundred pits outweigh the declines in 
another large group of pits. There may be “ hunches, 
impressions, more or less shrewd ideas” of the reasons 
for such small total deviations—but no “hard factual 
knowledge.” It is only the large national fluctuations that 
may be more easy to understand—“ for example, it is not 
difficult to explain why British coal output in 1926 was 
very low.” 

This analysis is suitably chastening. Taken too starkly, 
it might persuade outside critics never to utter another 
word about coal, or the National Coal Board to disband 
Hobart House and give up the unequal struggle. It is at 
least comfortable to assume that such self-denying ordi- 
mances are not really necessary. But Sir Hubert’s paper 
emphasises the technical problem of echo-sounding these 
murky factual depths of the coal industry. For the present, 
the board is concentrating upon refined statistical analysis 
of “ pit profile” figures, and this has already thrown up 
some fantastic facts—for examp'e, that there are two 
pits that might have made a loss in 1951 even if 
they had had their labour free. But these techniques 
are only gradually being developed, and have their pitfalls 
(the implications of some of the statistically significant corre- 
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lations that can be found are manifestly absurd) The 
National Coal Board, having accepted responsibility for ‘ 
industry, has at the one time to do the job of leadershi 
and control, to learn how to do it, and to discover ue 
extent to which it can be dome. These tasks are a 
enviable ; that they are recognised so frankly i, perhaps 
encouraging. 


Exchange Market for Germany 


rt news from Bonn suggests that the West German 
authorities are preparing to establish a foreign 
exchange market working very much on the lines of that 
operated in London smce December, 1951. The intention 
is to allow authorised German banks to deal freely in desig. 
nated foreign currencies but within upper and lower 
margins defined in accordance with the rules of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The authorities acting through the 
Bank Deutscher Lander would control the market and inter- 
vene as buyer or seller of these designated currencies when 
the lower or upper limits had been reached. At the same 
time the German banks would be given complete freedom 
to deal forward, as authorised banks do in this country. 
The present intention is to begin dealings in three curren- 
cies, Swiss and Belgian francs and Dutch guilders. 

The possibility of quoting sterling in this market has been 
discussed, but this remains improbable so long as payments 
between Western Germany and the sterling area are con- 
ducted under a sterling payments agreement such as that 
now in operation. Under this agreement al! payments 
between the two zones are required to be made in sterling. 
The British Exchange Equalisation Account does not hold 
Deutsche Marks and this currency is not one of the “ speci- 
fied currencies ” that must be surrendered to the Bank of 
England, by virtue of the Exchange Control Act, by holders 
in the United Kingdom. It is probable, however, that in 
the foreseeable future this sterling payments agreement will 
make way for a monetary agreement such as those that have 
been negotiated with most European countries. Under these 
monetary agreements each party is prepared to hold the 
other’s currency. If the countries concerned are members 
of the European Payments Union, the respective currency 
holdings are cleared once a month. Trade discussions with 
Western Germany are now proceeding in Bonn. The British 
delegation, though led by the Board of Trade, has a 
Treasury representative, and the question of converting the 
present payments agreement with Western Germany into 4 


more orthodox monetary agreement may well be given a 
preliminary airing in these talks. 


Profits from Steel 


ITH a month or more to go before the second report 
of the nationalised Iron and Steel Corporation -10 
be expected, individual reports now appearing from some of 
- the leading publicly-owned companies give tantalising 
glimpses of the financial experience of the steel indusiry 
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o the year to September 27th last. With denationalisation 


ihe offing, these individual reports are likely to receive 
_.ser scrutiny than the aggregate results published by the 


_ poration, The accounts so far published—by Consett - 


in. Colvilles, John Summers, Richard Thomas and 
.,dwin, South Durham Steel and the Steel Company of 
..—have a mixed story to tell. Two of them, Colvilles 
john Summers, show a definite fall in profits in the 
The decline in Colvilles’ earnings probably reflected 
articular difficulties placed on the Scottish steelmakers 
.c drying up of imports of steelmaking scrap, and the 
ssary substitution of extra pig iron. Unlike Colvilles, 
1 Summers appears to have been unable to maintain 
colput in 19§1-§2 5 its directors point to the shortage of 
materials as “a limiting factor on production.” The 
in this company’s profits may also be associated with 

¢ running-in costs of the new equipment at Shotton: 
In spite of the general decline in steel output in the twelve 


months up to the end of last September, the other four. 


‘cel companies have reported a rise in profits. Some part 
of this will be due, presumably, to the February increase in 
sieel prices. As might be expected, the most spectacular 
advance in earnings has been reported by the Steel Com- 
pany of Wales ; the rise in its gross profits from £3,967,400 
io {8,429,965 is a natural outcome of a complete year’s 
operations at Margam. But when all the deductions are 
made for depreciation, loan interest and taxation equalisa- 
ion the company’s net profits show an increase of only 
(640.000. In faet, the weight of taxation and depreciation 
has confined the increases in the other companies’ net profits 
io equally small proportions. The companies therefore had 
iitle in hand to plough back into their businesses to meet 
ihe very high costs of future developments. Investors will 
have to take a very close look at the comparative dearth of 
quid resources, coupled ‘with the cost of the industry’s 
ambitious development programme, before they buy steel 


equities, 


Copper Uncertainties 


ECENT relaxations, or promised relaxations, in govern- 
ment control over copper and its uses at home and 
abroad has recently created some little uncertainty. This 


week the International Materials Conference discontinued © 


international allocation. of primary copper that it has 
operated since the end of 1951 ; it is unlikely that further 
allocations will be needed, though IMC is to review the 


\ 


position in March. For the time being at least, the world - 


scarcity of copper is over. Even more speculation about 


future prices has been provoked, however, by events in the- 


United States, wheré control.of the’ price of scrap copper 
has ended and removal of the price control on all 
copper is expected by April 30. In Britain, there have 
been successive signs that the supply of copper was. casing 
—the reduction in the Ministry of Materials’ selling price 
by {2 to £285 per ton im September ; the cut in its buying 
price of rough copper from £235 to £200 per ton in 
November, coupled with i : 


their allocations one month ahead ; and the removal in 


‘permission to consumers to buy 


December of restrictions on the use of the metal in goods _ 


for the heme market, - So 





: Sif 
In the United States the prospects are complicated by 


_ the existence at present of two: prices. Domestically 
. produced copper is held down by government price-fixing 


to a maximum of 24.50 cents a lb., but the imported metal, 
as a result of hard bargaining by Chile—the largest foreign 
supplier—is selling at around 36 cents a Ib. - It is generally 
agreed that the domestic price will rise when price control 
is removed, but there are conflicting views about the con- 
sequences for domestic supply and consumption, and for 
the price of foreign copper. The Chileans are already assert- 
ing that they will be ab!e to raise their price further still. 

In Britain, the Ministry of Materials, the sole importer of 
copper, bases its prices partly on the American price of 
foreign copper, modified by its agreement with the 
Rhodesian copper companies to buy 80 per cent of their 
annual output at prices agreed from time to time. This 
agreed price is now equal to about 33.50 cents a Ib., which 
is also the basic price Britain pays for purchases from 
Canada. Six months’ notice would have to be given by 
either side to end the Rhodesian agreement. Both the 
Ministry and the copper companies may wish to await the 
outcome of the decontrol of copper prices in America before 
taking positive steps to restore the copper trade to the 
London Metal Market. 


Bombay Bullion Crisis 


Te Bombay bullion market has recently endured one of 
its periodical crises and shut-downs, following a bear 
Squeeze that appears to have disorganised trading in gold. 
Towards the end of 1952 there had been a sharp fall in the 
price of gold which; in the first week of December, had 
touched a low point of Rs. 79 per tola. The downward 
movement had undoubtedly been accentuated by a certain 
volume of bear selling. From that point, however, the price 
recovered steadily and had risen to over Rs. 89 per tola when 
the market was shut down last week. This closure was due 
to the inability of one operator to meet his commitments— 
though that is nothing unusual in a market where the normal 
practice is for a speculative syndicate to transact its business 
in the name of a man of straw who, when things go against 
the syndicate, is made to go through the motions of not 
complying with his contracts. The market reopened this 
week, and, after considerable fluctuations, the price of gold 
has made a further net advance to about Rs. g1 per tola. 
Phe rise in the price of gold in the Bombay market 
has been helped by the contraction in arrivals of smuggled 
gold across the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea. This 
traffic is now hampered by somewhat stricter control of 
exchange operations in Kuwait, the main centre for the 
handling and finance of this illicit trade. The gold smuggled 
from Arabia into India is normally paid for in rupee notes 
which, until recently, have been readily exchangeable into 
sterling through the Kuwait banks. The sterling has usually 


' been converted into dollars in the free market and the rupee 


notes have then been shipped back to India, probably with 
the next consignment of gold bullion. The Kuwait banks, 
however, are no longer willing buyers of rupee notes against 
sterling and this fact has thrown a spanner into the works of 

While the price of gold in Bombay has pursued its erratic 
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course in this highly insulated market, the true free market 
price, as quoted in the main Continental centres and in 
Tangiers, has been falling and is now barely steady at about 
$37.40 per fine ounce. This market has been called upon to 
absorb substantial offerings of gold. The most authoritative 
estimates suggest that it has recently had to take up and 
digest about 1 million ounces a month. Of this about three- 
quarters is newly-mined gold, mainly from South Africa and 
other sterling area producing countries. The balance is 
made up of gold sold by Iron Curtain countries and, through 
devious channels, by West European central banks. 


New Trends in Furniture 


HE ending of the furniture utility scheme attracted a 

good deal more political controversy than it would 
appear to have warranted. The industry’s annual trade 
exhibition, now being held in London, gives evidence of 
some improvement in standards since the utility controls 
were removed. The prosperity of the industry throughout 
the year depends largely on the amount of business done 
at the exhibition and the products on display are the 
industry’s staple lines, not collectors’ pieces. They cer- 
tainly show a flexibility in design that was sadly lacking in 
utility furniture. In the short time between the lifting of 
the utility controls and the opening of the exhibition, manu- 
facturers have experimented with different dimensions, 
finishes, materials and methods of construction. They have 
introduced new furniture that could not have been fitted 
into the utility ranges. The result is a wider range of 
choice and, in some items, better value for money. Changes 
in design and style make it difficult to compare present 
prices with those ruling last year, but many manufacturers 
claim that their costs-have been reduced. 

The retailer, by all appearances, is less enthusiastic about 
furniture’s new freedoms than are the manufacturers. The 
producers fear the retailer’s conservative taste, and also his 
method of pricing. Under the utility scheme retail margins 
were limited to 334 per cent ; now margins of about 40 per 
cent are freely discussed. Retailers do not seem to be 
discriminating against furniture that carries purchase tax, 
as some feared that they might. But after a few months of 
juggling with the Customs and Excise definitions of taxed 
and tax-free cubic capacity, some manufacturers are begin- 
ning to wonder whether a flat rate of tax, with no exemption, 
might be preferable to the “D” scheme. This complaint 
about the administrative complexities of the “ D” scheme 
finds an echo in Lancashire. But it is perhaps unlikely 
that either the textile or the furniture. industries will in 
the end be anxious to replace it by a flat rate tax on all 
products. 


Drain on Tobacco Stocks 


NANIMITY in outlook between competitors is not 
U uncommon, but it is seldom so complete as in the 
annual statements to shareholders of Sir Robert Sinclair, 
the chairman of Imperial Tobacco (whose report for the 
year to last October is analysed on page 514), and by Sir 
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Edward Baron, the chairman of Carreras, both issued this 
week. Speaking almost with a single voice, their mog 
serious concerns are with the present low level o; tobaceg 
stocks and with the publicity that has been given 1 recent 
suggestions that smoking may be a contributory cause of 
cancer of the lung. Both chairmen urge that the suggested 
statistical correlation between smoking and lung canta is 
not conclusive proof that any substance in tobacco Calises 
the disease. Both of them clearly believe that sesearch 
must be carried on, but that this research is a matter for 
the medical profession alone. 

Sir Robert and Sir Edward also join forces in their 
complaints that tobacco stocks are becoming uncomfortably 
low. Sir Robert reports that Imperial Tobacco’s “ total 
stocks by the middle of 19§3 will be close to the minimum 
level on which we can operate,” and Sir Edward that 
Carreras’ stocks “ have again been reduced to a level much 
below what we should like.” The reason for this discomfort 
was, of course, the reduction in dollar allocations for tobacco 
purchases in 19§2. Imperial Tobacco regards a convenient 
minimum stock to be its total use in a full year. By the 


_middle of this year, Sir Robert expects, stocks will be 


close to the minimum on which the company can operate 
at all. There is little likelihood of more than a slight 
increase in supplies from Rhodesia—which together with 
Turkish tobacco provided half of the tobacco used last 
year—and a cut of 8 per cent in the American acreage 
has been ordered for this year. At the normal rate of 
using (including exports) American tobacco would cost 
$100 million a year. There are competitors for the dollars 
that were shorn from the tobacco manufacturers last year. 
But since $2.80 spent on dollar leaf produces {20 of tax 
revenue, the industry’s plea for more dollars is bound to 
appeal to the Chancellor’s right hand if not to his left. 
Sir Robert was also at pains to stress that annual consump- 
tion per adult of tobacco in Britain (6.0 Ib in 1952 against 
5.4 lb in 1938) was still well below the corresponding figure 
of 10.2 lb per adult in the United States and also below 
that in the wealthier dominions and European countries. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The report of the productivity team that has recently 
inspected the American plastics moulding industry indicates 
that when industries in the two countries are technically 
equal, greater attention to factory organisation and detail 
usually gives the American manufacturer higher produc- 
tivity than his British counterpart. The basic requirements 
of a plastic moulding business are a press (new or second- 
hand) and a supply of moulding powder. But the report 
makes it clear that, contrary to the belief of many British 
moulders, there is more to efficient production than the 
bare essentials. 

: $< 

On Wednesday the Minister of Transport had talks with 
a deputation representing road haulage users and the motor 
industry about the possibility of raising the 20 m.p.h. speed 
limit on lorries. The speed limit is frequently not observed 
on the road, but it is necessarily used in drawing up opera 
tor’s schedules, and haulage fleets are not used to the best 
advantage. This week’s talks hold out the hope that the 
Government may be able to assume a more positive attitude 
on this matter than Lord Leathers was prepared to offer in 
the recent debate in the House of Lords. 


*» 
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IMPERIAL TOBACCO. The statistical 
background to Sir Robert Sinclair’s comments 
on the uncomfortably low level of Imperial 
Tobacco’s leaf tobacco stocks—which are dis- 
cussed in an earlier note—is provided in the 
balance sheets of the group and of the holding 
company. The value of the stock-in-trade of 
the holding company (which to all intents and 
purposes is the tobacco company) has fallen 
from £121.7 million to £113.7 million. This 
decline understates the fall in the physical 
quantity of American leaf tobacco stocks, for 
leaf prices continued to rise during the year. 
But the decline in stocks also reflects a 
deliberate attempt by the company to reduce 
the level of duty paid stocks being handled 
in its factories. This attempt, which was 
motivated by a desire to save interest on the 
company’s heavy bank loans, was an interest- 
ing and not uncommon industrial reaction to 
the Government’s dearer money policy: 
shareholders will note that in spite of a fall 
in the holding company’s bank overdrafts 
(from £34.2 million to £24.7 million) the 
interest paid on these overdrafts increased 
from £975,000 to £1,715,000. : 
About a half of the company’s invest- 
ment of over £160 million in stocks and 
debtors, which can be regarded as stocks at 
one remove, appears to represent duty paid 
tobacco, so that heavy borrowing from the 
banks is inevitable ; indeed, it is expected 
that the group’s bank overdraft—£25 million, 
or £300,000 higher than the holding com- 
pany’s at the end of last October—will again 
increase in the current year. This overdraft 
was reduced by about £9.5 million in 1951-52 


Years to Oct. 31, 
1951 1952 


Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit®...........+ 27,180,748 25,138,922 
PRR MONG os oc scan ees 30,155.622 27,980,655 
Depreciation ............6. 1,264,293 1,289,488 
TORRE. ks issn enn ke 16,166,873 13,536,060 
Leaf replacement reserve... 1,344,262 306,000 
OF |. Sap ae oe > 8,734,376 9,236,853 
Ordinary dividends ........ 6,310,592 6,310,592 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) 32 20 
Revenue reserves.......... 1,854,920 2,225,900 
Added to group carry forward 121,454 77,134 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :-— 

Fixed assets, Jess depreciation. 17,516,695 19,294,307 
Net current assets......... 111,991,327 114,705,894 
Ne Ry pear ee ey 130,369,308 .120,669,509 
Ce ns vagueaaite 382,590 377,367 
Bank overdrafts........... 34,475,490 24,977,226 
RECTOR. ivi seep aascants 51,029,267 32,113,667 
Ordinary capital........... 37,563,049 60,100,880 


£1 ordinary stock at 54s. 9d. yields {7 Ts. per cent. 


* Including a special surplus (1951, £2,845,000; 1952, 
£612,000), the net amount of which has been transferred 
to a leaf replacement reserve. 


in line with the fall in the group’s stock values 
from £130.4 million to £120.7 million. While 
leaf tobacco stocks were falling in quantity 
but rising in price, the raw material stocks 
held by subsidiary companies engaged in the 
packaging and printing businesses had to 
suffer some writing down. The fall in paper 
prices that made this writing down necessary 
was, in fact, principally responsible for the 
decline of about £2,000,000 in the group’s 
trading profits. Sir Robert expects little 
change in trade in the current year, and 
shareholders probably should not expect any 
change in their dividend either. 


* 


JUTE INDUSTRIES. Neither Man- 
chester nor Bradford can match Dundee in 
the violence of its changes in fortune. That, 
at least, is the impression given by the 
accounts of Jute Industries for the year to 
September 30th. The group’s financial year 
can be divided into three distinct periods. In 


Company Notes 


the first five months of the financial year it 
was earning bumper profits. In the next 
five months the collapse in raw jute prices 
brought consumers’ purchases to a virtual 
standstill, and the group was forced to close 
down some of its mills and factories and to 
put the rest on short-time working. Finally, 
in August, when prices had settled down at 
a more realistic level, buying started up again, 
and production was restored to the level at 
which it had stood twelve months before. 
Over the year as a whole output was 
lower than in 1950-51, and trading profits 
were reduced from £1,381,057 to £988,985. 
But the ordinary dividend was maintained 
at 15 per cent and the dividend on the 
participating preference shares—which attract 
most of the interest of outside investors-—at 
14 per cent. Two factors help to explain why 
these dividends were not reduced. First, the 
decline in raw jute prices led to a very marked 
fall in the value of the group’s stocks (from 
£1,980,444 to £1,347,863) and of debtors 
(from £1,185,992 to £742,436), with a conse- 
quent improvement in the p’s cash 
balances from £374,131 to £1,115,777. 
Secondly, the group has been busier in the 
current trading year than at any time since 
1939. But the chairman warns shareholders 
that this high level of activity will not neces- 
sarily be reflected in bigger profits, as profit 
margins have fallen substantially. At the 
current price of 4s. 3d.xd. the 2s. ordinary 
stock units yield just over 7 per cent. 


* 


1LFORD. The preliminary statement issued 


by Ilford, the manufacturers of photographic ° 


materials, shows that the company 
absorbed almost all increases in costs in the 
year to October 31st last without raising 
its selling prices. Turnover was once 
more a record, but gross profits fell from 
£1,321,636 to £1,182,557. Since this fall in 
gross profits was accompanied by a reduction 
in the provision for taxation from £787,016 
to £677,664, net profits actually increased 
slightly, from £384,620 to £411,893; these 
net profits are shown after setting aside 
£150,000 to a fixed assets replacement reserve. 


Years to Oct. 3L 
1951 


: 1952 

Earnings :— £ £ 
Profit, before tax .......... 1,321,636 1,182,557 
BERRION \n 4s coekeucatkecae 787,016 677,664 
Fixed assets replacement 

ROUGE 65 55 <aie etn chine ce 150,000 150,000 

NE PAGE 6p ei ns seh anes 384,620 411,893 
Ordinary dividends ........ 178,500 178,500 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) 15 15 
Contingencies reserve........ ‘ 100,000 75,000 
General reserve............ 100,000 150,000 
Added to carry forward_.... 135 2,408 


In addition, the directors have increased the 
appropriation to a general reserve from 
£100,000 to £150,000, ‘but have reduced the 
appropriation to a contingencies reserve from 
£100,000 to £75,000, while maintaining the 
ordinary dividend at 15 per cent. The direc- 
tors’ policy appears to be to strengthen the 
company’s resources to meet the cost of 
further industrial developments. The most 
important of these is the project to increase 
the production of photographic film base, and 
hence of X-ray film, in this country. This 
development, in Bese B.X. Plastics is 
co-operating with Ilford, is expected to save 
about $2,800,000 a year from Britain’s dollar 
import bill. The relatively low yield of 
5% per cent offered by the 5s. ordinary shares 
at the current price of 14s. presumabl 

reflects a belief that these developments wi 

not only save dollars, but will also lead to 
an expansion in profits and equity dividends. 
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SECURITY PRICES 4) 
YIELDS se: 




































Price, Prise. Nar | pase 
British Funds Feb 1 Feb.) Vicia en 
Guaranteed Stocks . 18, | Feb. | ‘eh 9) 
1953 | 1963 | 1953" | “Seal 
War Bonds 24% '52-54, 99% 99%). j f sd 
Exchequer it 1955. a it| oot 115 9 2 i 
Ser. Funding 19% '53.| 994) 994% 1 1) en 
Ser. Funding 13% °54.| 98) | 98 114 11/242 ° 
Ser. Funding 3% '55.-| 1004) 100% 1 6 4/21) ° 
War Bonds 2}%%, ’54- 984; 984) 1 15 > ; 
Funding 249% °32-57..| 99{t sof i's ae 
Nat. Def. 3% °54-58..| 100, | 101 1 3 3/2), 
War Loan 3% °65-59./ 1014 | 1011 9 4/2 }9 2 
! a 219 4 
Savings 5% 55-65... 933°) 934 2 6/313 2 
Funding 23% °S6-61..| 95%| 95, | 119 ¢ 
Funding 3% °59-69. . eh | hi 2 suis : a 
Funding 3% °66-68...| 88 8% | 2 8 7/319 3 
Funding 4% "60-90...| 99%) 99/7 & 7) 4 6 We 
Savings 3% ’60-70... fe) 864%) 21011\¢ 43 
Savings 2}% "64-67. | 864/210 2) 
Victory 4% "20-76. ..|101 100 20 313 
Sa 3% *65-75...| 83 #}210 5)4 2 a 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961)) 794) 79%/2 6 9/4 9 10f 
Treas. 24% (aft. 1975) 58} | 5848/2 5 014 6 5 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966).|~ 6 | 6% 126 0} 
Treas. 34% °77-80....| 88 88} /2 8 3/44 
Redemption 3% "86-96 77$| 77; 2 8 614 3 31 
WarLoan 34% aft. 195 toe | 7882 7 0/4 One 
Consols 24% ........ S9¢ | 59/2 4 5/4 4 lof 
Br. Elec. 3% °68-73,..| 85 | 85% | 2 10 314 2 61 
Br. Elec. 3% "74-77... 33h*) 834°, 210 014 1 9 
Br. Elec, 44% '74-79. .|1004) [994° ; ; 4h ; a 
Br. Elec. 3}% °76-79. . 904 | 9AT2 7 114 3 31 
Br, Trans. 3% "78-88.| 78 | 78%/ 210 3/4 4 2 
Br. Trans. 3% "68-73.| 85% | 85§/|210 3/4 2 61 
Br. Trans. 4% °12-17.| 96} |9%%4|3 | 9) $ ee 
Br. Gas 3% '90-95....| 774) 78 | 2 87143 al 
Br. Gas 35% "69-71...| 914°, 924" 2 7 2/4 11! 
Br. 1. &S. 54% °79-81] 884*| 88 2 710\4 310! 
enn ase a _ ~ i = 
(¢) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend 
Last Two ? T Price, | Price, Yield ? 
Dividends — (Reb. 11,/Feb. 18, Feb, 18 
“ta i) ic) | 31953 | 1953 1953 
(a) (0) (c) | 
40 6| 20 aiAnglo-Am. 10/-.; 6%; 64 |412 4 
25 6} S alAnglo-Iran {1..| 54) 54 |5 2 0 
12$b| ‘ThalAssoc. Elec. f1.) 78/9 | 78/9 |5 117 
20 b| ThalAssoc.P.Cem.£1/105/74 105/- | 5 4 9 
10 a} 33 b Bass {1 .......) fm 1128/9 | 613 2 
20 ci § alBoots 5/-...... bQiy- | 21/3 1414 1 
845} 3 aiBrad. Dyers {1./ 22/3 | 22/3 {10 6 9 
44a| _640\Br. Celanese 10/-| 22/3 | 23/- | 415 8 
| 17 |Br.MotorCp.5/-| 6/1} | 6/44) 8 3 % 
| 
12 6) 6 alBr. Oxygen f1..| 53/3 | 53/3 § 5 2 
3 ai 3 diCan. Pac. $25..| $553 | $55) | 418 0 
14b| 5 alCoats{l....... 1 46/3 | 47/- |5 6 5 
se 5 a\Courtaulds £1..| 39/6 | 40/- 1512 6 
12}6| 2$alCunard £1..... | 37/6 | 38/6 | 71510 
15 6) Tepes Gi .. 17/6 | 17/6 |5 210 
17$c| 17$c\Dunlop £1..... 48/9 | 50/- {7 0 0 
I2ge, 15 ciFord {1....... 55/Th 6/3 |5 68 
Tha} 15 biGen. Elect. £1..; 43/6 | 45/3 | 419 5 
10 6} 5 ajGuest Keen £1. 54/- | 55/3 | 5 87 
7 a} 10 bjGuinness 10/-..| 30/6 | 30/6 | 51 & 
4}a|  5hb\Hawker Sid. {1.| 40/3 | 40/6 | 4 18 9 
13 ¢| 6 ajlmp. Chem. £1.) 47/9 | 47/6 5 9 5 
134a|_ 11% d\Imp. Tobacco £1) $3/9 | 54/9 | 7 6 lo 
$2°6 ci$2-6 ciInt. Nick. n.p...| $798 ($78) | 5 18 5 
17he| AThe\J"burg Con. £1.| 61/10}) 65/- & 7 8 
} } > 
5 a) 10 diLancs.Cotton{1) 41/3 | 43/6 | 617 Ul 
10 6} ~* ThajLon. Brick £1..| 66/3 | 66/3 | 5 5 8 
65 b| 15 a/Marks &Sp.A5/-| 51/3 | 54 6 |313 & 
154) 6§a)/Monsanto 5/-...| 23/- | 23/ 1416 8 
10%6| 6 alP. & O. Def. £1.| 58/6 58/6 | 5 13 ll 
17}6| Thal. Johnson 10/-.| 35/— | 36/- | 6 18 
+85 citl00 ciPradentl. ‘A’ {1} 354 | 3% [5 5 9 
50 @| 175 6|Rhokana{l.... 193 {11 6 5 
10 6| 5 alRolls-Royce £1. ah 63/1h | 415 0 
#10 b| $5 alShell” Stk. £1.| 78/14 | 80/74 | 5 15 1/ 
134a} _8h5\Tube Invest. £1) 61/3 | 61/3 | 4 18 
5 a| 20 biTur. Newall £1.106/3 |106/6 | 4 15 1 
8}b| 5 alUnilever £1....| 46/9 | 46/9 | 515 & 
0 ¢ 124e\Union Castle £1) 25/8 | 26/6 | 14 ew 
5 a| 5 |Union Disc. £ | a a ee 
$645} 144a/Utd. Molass. 10/-| 51/3 | 31/3 | 6 7 9 
30 6}  ThaiU.SuaBetong{1| 38/9 /9 po 7 ; 
10 2$a\Vickers {1..... | 48/6 | 48/9 {5 3 3 
__15 a| 40 b|Woolworth 5/- .| 48/3_| 49/6 | 5 ll * 


. iv. r. td) Yield basis 14%. 
(field best 22:9 a teh Die. i for 4 months. 
basis Lore: ) Yield basis 15%. (k) Yield bese 
§t%- ) Yield basis 40%. (0) Yield basis 20%. (/) Y 
ite, - Ex div. t ree of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
week ended February 14, 1953, 


rv revenue was £140,639,000, against 


c penditure of £86,007,000 and issues 
to s funds {710,000. Thus, including 
sink d allocations of /£22,882,000 the 
i .cerued since April 1, 1952, was 
/173.456,000 compared with a surplus of 
(367 000 for the corresponding period of 
the I is year. 

EEE eee 


Esti- April 1, | April 1 Week | Week 
mate, 951 952 ended | ended 
| 1952-53} to | to Feb. | Feb. 
Feb. 16, | Feb. 14,] 16, | 14, 
| £000 | 1952 1953 | 1952 | 1953 


/ wit : | Receipts into the Exchequer 
REVENU E (£ thousand) 

































Inne Tax .... .. 1804,225)2366,658 |1412,7171 77,542) 82,180 
Sur-tax 123,000} 103,700) 104,100] 5,700) 5,900 
Death Duties 160,700! 130,850} 2,900) 4,600 
Stamp: : 54,600; 43,550] 1,400: 1,000 
Profits Tax & EPT 280,500! 345,600} 5,300} 5,500 
Excess Profits Levy wae 1,000 Jae | 150 
Specia Contribu \ 

o other; > 2,000} 2,900) 1,800 20; 130 

Inland Revenue. | j } | 
Total Inland Rev. 2618,725 |1969,058 2039,617 92,062 99,460 
( 1043,500] 877,308 904,952] 20,468! 18,302 
Ex | 772,000} 696,000 18,895! 22,015 
i and } 

.. . |1815,500 1573, 308 359,363) 40,317 
Motor Duties | 64,150 421; 806 
urplus adg.| 12,000 sss gh 
PO (Net r ih: Sen 3,500) 

Broad es} 15,000 oo 
Sur 26,000 
Miscell Sur j 
Var Stores)} 110,000 114 56 
r evenue /4661,375 13 36260,140639 

SFR P-RA N ING | | 
- ffice | 209,235] 166,400| 184, 2,500/ 6,000 
ncome Tax on EPT i 

Refunds .......} 4,900 78 46 
n 4875,510 38838\146685 
| Issues out of the Exchequer 

to meet payments ({ thousand) 

RD. EXPENDITURE . 


int. & Man. of Nat. | 
Debt... tas x | 575,000] 458,656 | 484,407] 39,904) 2,507 


Zayments to . | 
-| 40,000] 33,313/ 36,450 


Ireland 





ther Cons. Funds} 10,000] 10,452| 9,712] "ise! 
‘otal ............| 625,000) 502,421 | 530,570140,062 2,507 


ipply Services. . . |3715,223/2940,920 |5082,687 | 69,500; 83,500 


313443,341 |3613,257 flogse 
20/943) 28,882 


| 
64,284 3642,139 1110052) 86,717 









562, 86,007 


Total Ord. Expend. 4340,223 
> 490,710 


binking Funds. ... 





motal fexcl. Self-! 
Balancing Expd.) 4340,223 








SELF-BALANCING 


| | | 
ost Office | 209,235] 166,400 | 184,500} 2,500) 6,000 
ncome Tax on EPT 

4,900] 4,631] 4,256] 78) 46 


Refunds .......| 


ao ee 4554,358 [3635,315 '3830,895 112630) 92,763 











After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
469,703 to £3,554,320, the other operations 
or the week decreased the National Debt by 
59,019,493 to £25,921 million. 


ET RECEIPTS ( tHovsAND) 
Nil 


ET ISSUES THOUSAND) 


pO and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1950 and 1952..... 1,000 
PI Refands.-.....:; aise. "57 
phy SS oe igag'e* yates : 
cal Industry Acts, IMG to haste ec $08 


fiscellaneous Financial Provisions 
War Damage: War ao = tt) 





CHANGES IN DEBT (£ tHovsanp) 


RECEIPTS 


PAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs... 700 


Treasury Bills ...... 


34% Def. Borids.... 1,585 24% Def. Bonds.... 540 

Other Debt : 3% Def. Bonds..... 1,286 

Internal ........ - 9,589 Tax Reserve Certs... 21,150 
Ways and Means 

Advances ........ 9,890 

guishaidiaciinns a dincipiatliadii 

11,874 50,893 








Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. Total 

Bills Advances De- | Float 

Rete bite : posits ine 
goes by 

fender | Tap - | Pantie | Becks | Debt 








4,166 - 5* 


he 
z 
bh GO ST new Os 


—3 
nD 
ae 
ne CD ew ON 





* In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in 
connection with cash subscriptions to the new issues of Serial 
Funding Stock, it is infipossible to calculate the division 
between tap and tender bills until all the bills purchased 
have passed their original maturity date. 


TREASURY BILLS 







Amount {{ million) - Average | Allotted 

Date of} eA Rate at 

Tender of Min. 
Offered Ry | Allotted| Allotment Rate 





0/ 
| 






Feb. 15 | 190-0 | 264-2 | 190-0 59 
Nov. 14 | 240-0 | 342-5 | 240-0 60 
» 21| 240-0 333-9 | 240-0] 47 8-22 | 64 
» 28| 250-0 | 328-2 | 250-0 | 47 8-24 69 

| i 
Dec. 5 | 260-0 | 332-8 | 260-0 | 47 8-38 13 
» 12| 260-0 | 326-6 | 260-0] 48 3-62 | 71 
” 19 | 260-0 | 318-8 | 260-0 | 48 4-48 16 
Gocdt | 250-0 | 291-0 | 230-0] 48 4-36 69 

953 | 
Jan. 2| 180-0 | 249-7 | 180-0 | 47 8-20 | 63 
» 9} 180-0 | 264-2 | 180-0} 47 7-91 57 
” 16} 200-0 | 293-6 | 190-0] 47 11-44 48 
” 23| 190-0 | 285-3 | 190-0] 47 11-47 49 
< 30 | 190-0 | 306-3 | 190-0 | 47 11-05 31 
Feb. é | 220-0 | 315-8 | 220-0] 48 3-19 61 
» 13| 220-0 | 297-2 | 220-0 | 48 7-78 62 


On February 13th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from February 16 to February 21, 1953, were accepted dated 
Monday to Saturday as to about 62 per cent at £99 7s. 10d., 
and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of {230 million were offered 
on February 20th. For the week ended February 2l1st the 


banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS (£ TrHovsAND) 


Total 45 weeks ended 


Week 


Feb. 7, 


1953 1953 







132,300 | 131,000 




























Receipts ...... 06.6508 1,000 

Repayments.......... 117,300 | 119,400 2,200 

Net Savings.......... 15,000 | 11,600 1,800 
DEFENCE BONDS -— 

ee Eee ee Peer 50,289 60,144 1,500 

Repayments.......... 62,418 69,254 2,195 

Net Savings........ ‘ 


serene 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
FEBRUARY 18, 1953 














£ £ 
| NOTES ISSUED: Govt. Debt.... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1459,052,444 Other Govt 
In Banking Securities ... 1485,742,721 
Department 41,304,379 Other Securities 727,241 
Coin (other than 
GON kc 2,514,938 
Amount of Fid 
OR 6s kc: 1500,000, 000 
Gold Com and 
Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 
"Rc haven 356,825 
1500,356,823 1500,356, 823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital ....... 14,553,000 Govt. Securities 353,604,439 
MO i cahd- on 5,861,894 Other Securities 29,154,450 
Public Depts. . 67,112,767 Discounts and 
Public Acets* 12,554,204 Advances... 11,144,645 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 18,009,805 
Special Acct. 44,558,563 
Other Depts... 350,120,695 
Bankers..... 280,413,011 Notes, ........ 41,304,379 
Other Accts... 69,707,684 GaRinkecvicc 1,585,088 
425,648,356 425,648, 556 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS (& mixtionN) 





1952 1953 

















ISSUE DEPT. -— 
Notes in circulation. | 1,360-6 }1,451-6 | 1,456°7 1459-1 
Notes in banking de- 












partment ........ 48-7} 43-7] 41-3 
Government debt and 
securities* ..... ‘e 1,496-8 | 1,496-8 | 1,496-8 
Other securities .... 0- 0-7 0-7 
Gold and coin...... 2-9 2-5 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 248/0 | 248/0 | 248/0 
BANKING DEPT. :— 3 
its :-— 
blic Accounts .... 1-4 ll-3 13-8 12-6 
Treas. Special Acct. 0-4 32-2 44-6 44-5 
MR 64s Sn dvs nce 292-4 272-0 2791 280-4 
Others .....-.++0+- 83-1} 66-9} 69-01 69-7 
WOO ick g cceenccus 387-3 382-4 406-5 407-3 
Securities -— 
Government ....... 319-0 | 309-1 | 354-0] 353-6 
Discounts, etc. ..... 17-6 10-2 6-1 li-l 
CO ss oak isc iiees 27-9 31-4 19-6 18-0 
ER a Si cneeeaens 364-5 - as es 
Banking dept. reserve 41-3 50- 52 ; 
% 3 % % 
“ Proportion ” ....... 10-6 “1 li-i 10-5 





© Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,525 million to £1,500 million 
on January 14, 1953. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold was 
raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on September 
14, 1949, and the selling price to authorised dealers from 
175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot cash prices during. 
last week were as follows :— 





SILVER 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY 
(OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited, will be held 
on March 17th in Bristol. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Sir Robert Sinclair, KCB, KBE, which 
has been circulated to stockholders with the 
report and accounts for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1952: 


I trust that stockholders will welcome our 
decision to issue this statement with the 
accounts. In the past the chairman’s review 
of the company’s existing and prospective 
position has been made orally at the annual 
general meeting some three or four weeks 
after the accounts were sent out. That pro- 
cedure meant that stockholders were not able 
to hear or read that review at the same time 
as they first received the record of our 
previous year’s operations. The practice we 
have adopted this year is coming increasingly 
into favour among industrial companies and, 
I think, has much to commend it. 


The directors’ report deals factually and 
necessarily rather briefly with the main items 
in the accounts. It also refers to changes in 
our board, and I would like here to pay a 
tribute to the long and devoted service 
rendered to the company by the two directors 
whose retirement is recorded this year with 
very real regret. Mr Sommerville Gunn and 
Mr Frank Wills were each connected with the 
company. for over fifty years, and, with the 
exception of the last few years, they were 
engaged full-time in the service of the com- 
pany, which owes much to their ability and 
their devotion to its interests. 

The outstanding features of the accounts 
now presented to you are, I think, the follow- 
ing. The trading profit of the parent com- 
pany shows a slight decrease, but the net 
profit after taxation shows an increase of 
some £450,000. The consolidated figures 
reflect a substantial writing down of stocks 
of raw materials required for our packaging 
and printing businesses and a reduction of 


. their se'ling prices. The value of the parent 


company’s stock-in-trade is down by some 
£8 million because of the decreased quantity 
of leaf tobacco in stock. Our bank overdraft 
is down by some £9 million, a decrease mainly 
attributable to the fall in the value of our 
stock-in-trade. Our issued capital was 
increased last August by £224 million by the 
capitalisation of reserves and the consequent 
issue, as. fully paid, of three new shares of 
{£1 each for every £5 of stock held. As was 
foreshadowed at the time that issue was made, 
the dividend now proposed on the ordinary 
stock is lower ih percentage in direct propor- 
tion to the larger number of shares but is the 
same figure in cash as last year. 


I will now make some general comments 
on the main points to which I have referred. 


TRADING PROFITS 


The volume of the parent company’s trade 
has been well maintained but, although we 
had in this last year a full year of the slightly 
higher prices for cigarettes, increasing costs 
of all descriptions made it impossible to do 
more than, in general terms, maintain the 
profitability of our trading operations. 


We have hitherto avoided making a general 
increase in the price of pipe tobaccos (apart 
from Duty increases) although on two ecca- 
sions in recent years different sections of our 
pipe tobacco trade had some small increase 
in price. Rising costs, however, brought us 
to a point where, much as we deplored the 
necessity under present conditions, we could 
no longer avoid some increase in price. This 
was announced last month. We kept the 
amount as small as possible. In no case was 
a brand put up by more. than 1d. per oz., 
and most of the articles were increased by 
only 4d. per oz. Inasmuch as this step was 
taken after the close of our financial year, 
it does not affect the accounts now before 
you, and it will have only a very small effect 
on our total figures next year because the 
volume of the pipe tobacco trade is very 
much less than that of cigarettes. By the 
same token, its effect on the cost-of-living 
figures is insignificant. Nevertheless, recog- 
nising as we do the need for avoiding in- 
creases in price wherever possible, we regret 
that even to this limited extent an increase 
had to be made at the present time. 


The consolidated trading profit, before 
taxation, shows a reduction of some {3 
million. After taxation the net profit is down 
by about £500,000. This reflects a very 
substantial fall in the profits of subsidiary 
companies, due almost entirely to the steep 
decline in the price of raw materials required 
for our packaging and printing businesses. 
This decline was foreseen a year ago, when 
in the aggregate £1 million was transferred 
from the profits of these companies to re- 
serve to supplement ‘previous appropriations. 
When prices of their materials fell, as 
happened this year, they were able to write 
down their stocks to keep in step with current 
market values and give immediate benefit to 
their customers in terms of reduced prices. 
As has been explained before, these sub- 
sidiary companies do quite a substantial 
amount of trade outside the group, and I 
am glad to say that their ability to trade 
competitively has been fully maintained 
throughout the year. 


STOCK-IN-TRADE 


_ The value of the parent company’s stock- 
in-trade shows a decrease of some £8 
million. Unfortunately, this does not reflect 
a reduction in the price of leaf tobacco, 
which has, in fact, on average, risen still 
further during the year. It is the fall in 
quantity that more than accounts for the 
decrease in this item. 


_The postwar years have brought many 
difficulties to the tobacco industry in this 
country. A series of economic crises, in 
which prominent features were acute short- 
ages of dollars and large increases in taxation 
and, in particular, the tobacco duty, com- 
bined to produce a set of conditions that 
were difficult beyond the ordinary. As an 
industry we can, I think, fairly claim to have 
met them with a large degree of success. It 
has been our aim, as the largest unit. in this 


industry, at all times to meet the public de-” 


mand as nearly as we could, to preserve the 


financial structure of your company, to earn 
a reasonable return on the capital oe employ, 


* 


SIR ROBERT SINCLAIR’S REVIEW 


and to maintain for those in oy, 


working conditions. Inevitabl, | heve —_ 
been a considerable change in the sours, 
from which our leaf supplies are d; wn, and 
over the years we have used, and are using, 


all the suitable tobacco that we can obta;, 
from the sterling area. We have done this 7 
the fullest consultation with the crowers jn 
the main producing areas, and we have 
reached a stage. where, I think, there i: 
complete understanding of the problem oq 
both sides. It is a matter, however, of regre: 
that this country’s gold and dollar reserve; 
are not yet such as to enable us to achieve 
and maintain year by year the stock position : 
which from a trading point of view we 
would think desirable. It is disappointing, to 
say the least, that after having been able in 
1951, for the first time for some years, to 
purchase more than a year’s using and 


» 


thereby have something in hand to deal with 
the inevitable fluctuations in quantity and 
quality of a crop so susceptible to climatic 


variations as is tobacco, we were forced in 
the very mext year, the year now under re- 
view, to curtail our purchases in America 
very substantially because of lack of dollars, 
and in some of the sterling area countries 
because of short crops. Thus we are back 
in a position where our total stocks by the 
middle of 1953 will be close to the minimum 
level on which we can operate. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


Our short-term indebtedness has risen very 
substantially during the postwar ye.irs, mainly 
because of the fantastic. increases in duty 
and the increases in price of leaf tobacco. 
In 1950 we successfully funded a portion of 
that indebtedness—to the tune of {20 million 
—by the issue of 4 cent unsecured loan 
stock, 1960-70. ¢ capitalisation of 
reserves which made possible the increase 
last yeer in our nominal capital had, of cours, 
no effect on the bank overdraft, and the 
decrease in that item of £9,480,000 is due 
almost entirely to the fall in our leaf tobacco 
stocks. 

‘The amounts transferred to reserve in the 
paremt company, leaving out o! account 
reserve for future income tax, which 1s not 
a reserve in the ordinary sense, are this year 
£3 million to general reserve ( - million 
from revenue and {£1 million from provision, 
no longer required, for liability Excess 
Profits Tax), £306,000 to leaf rep.acement 
reserve and £256,000 to the credit of proitt 
and loss account. The allocation from 
revenue of £2,562,000 is substantial, but 
unless and until there.can be assurance of 2 

period of lower prices—an assurance of 


which there are few signs at presen'—we 
must, if we are to keep our business sound 
and healthy, aim to transfer each year con- 


siderable sums from revenue to ‘reserve 
(probably at least £2-£3 million) to assist © 
meeting the replacement cost liability. Under 
present conditions of taxation the cost ® 
doing this is very heavy. 

IT am os that no problem gives 
responsible for management 1: ‘cus 
more concern than the heaviness of the 

of taxation, both corporate and pet 
nal, This is not the place, even if I fek 


i 
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ualified to do it, to enter upon an exposition 
¢ the complicated economic arguments on 
his question of taxation. Yet there must be 
» chairmen of industrial companies in this 
nirv who do not conceive it a duty to 
phasise in their annual reviews at this 
ne the very serious handicaps which the 
esem level of taxation imposes upon the 
tribution which industry can make to our 
ional recovery. And here, let me explain, 
m speaking of taxation on industry 
erally—e.g., income tax, profits tax and 
ess Profits Levy. Views may differ as 
1e extent of the actual erosion that has 
ken place in industrial capital, but there is 
doubt that, in terms of capital investment 
vorker, British industry is well below 
‘he level attained by industry in North 
\merica. It is very difficult, in times of 
sing costs, for industry taxed as it is here 
. find enough from its own resources to 
aintain its capital equipment and to finance 
even the same volume of stock at much 
higher prices. At a time when a further 
crease in the country’s export trade is vital 
nd when any such increase depends upon 
high efficiency and low production costs, the 
situation is doubly serious. . Taxation, by its 
ature and extent, has, I. believe, entered 
nto costs and has tended to increase 
nflationary pressures, and it has also vir- 
tually dried up personal savings which are 
the true source of risk “capital. Moreover, 
the level of personal taxation is such as to 
make it virtually impossible to give anything 
approaching adequate reward for greater 
responsibilities, for greater skill and inven- 
tiveness, and for those efforts that make a 
special contribution to the greater. prosperity 
of a business. The reductions in Govern- 
ment expenditure which would make a reduc- 
tion in taxation. possible are no doubt far 
from easy to achieve, but in our present 
svuation we should not shrink from whatever 
may be necessary to achieve them. 


GIFT TO EMPLOYEES 


As will be seen from the report, the direc- 
rors have decided once again to recognise 
loyal and efficiem service by making a gift 
10 staff and workpeople over and above their 
ordinary salary and wage. 


The conditions of the gift are unchanged. 
tis paid as a percentage on total salary or 
wage received during the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1952. This year the rate will be 
i3 per cent and the amount distributed at 
that rate will be not less than the amount at 
14 per cent last year, and of course substan- 
ally greater than it was a few years ago. 
It will be clear that this is the result of 
general increases in salaries and wages during 
the year, 

Ihe directors reserve to themselves a dis- 
cretion to grant or withhold a share in the 
guilt in any case that may appear to them to 
require exceptional treatment. 


lurning now to matters which are not 
included or reflected in last year’s accounts, 
1 think it desirable that I should say some- 
thing about a subject to which a certain 
amount of public attention has recently been 
directed—the proposition (which incidentally 
is founded on a suggested statistical correla- 
bon) that in some way smoking could be a 
contributory cause of cancer of the lung. I 
am conscious of the risk that anything we 
say on this matter might appear to be 
prejudiced. I can assure you, however, that 
we have been following very closely the 
research on this subject. We have a very real 
sense of the need to view this matter objec- 
tively, and it is in that spirit that I would 
Mate quite categorically that the available 
evidence is far from conclusive and by no 
means constitutes proof that tobacco can hy 
a contributory cause of this disease. It is said 
that there is a statistical correlation ; but there 
is, in fact, a considerable weight of statistical 
evidence against the validity of the accusa- 


tions that are made against tobacco in this 
connection. Moreover, possible correlatives 
other than smoking have been suggested by 
s¢veral medica] authorities. It has never been 
our policy to make exaggerated claims for the 
smoking habit, or to say that it confers upon 
those who indulge in it benefits other than 
the pleasure and peace of mind it may bring. 
Equally, however, we can assert that ‘in our 
manufacture we do everything possible to 
maintain the highest standards of purity and 
quality in our products, We shall, of course, 
continue to keep in the closest touch with 
all the investigations that are going on, and 
if it should ever be proved that there exists 
something harmful in tobacco, even in the 
minutest quantities, which could conceivably 
make smoking one of the causes of this 
disease, we should, I hope, be the first to take 
steps to eliminate it. 


CONSUMPTION OF TOBACCO 


I should also like to refer to certain state- 
ments that are made from time to time sug- 
gesting that, because public expenditure on 
tobacco in the United Kingdom stands at 
such an enormous figure, the consumption is 
high in relation to .that of other. countries. 
It is necessary, I think, to put this matter in 
its: proper perspective, and the following 
figures—which, although approximations, are 
subject only 16 a very small margin of error— 
are illuminating. 


Public expenditure on tobacco— 


1938 oa Ss ... £177 million 
1952 Se in Sa | 
Annual consumption per adult— 
UK 1938 5.4 lb 
1952 oo. 
USA 1951 10.2.5 
Netherlands i 90 , 
New Zealand . Fil ws 
Canada 5 6.7 » 
Belgium ~ 6.6 4 
Switzerland » G30 
Australia * G3 s 


These figures speak for themselves, but I 
would like to stress three features. Firstly, 
while no one can deny that an expenditure 
of over £800 million per annum on tobacco 
is a truly immense sum, more than three- 
quarters of this is represented by Duty 
revenue. Secondly, the increase in retail price 
over 1938, leaving Duty out of account and 
after allowing for the relatively slight increase 
in consumption, is about 80 per cent—which 
I suggest compares very favourably with 
general price movements in this country. 
Thirdly, it does not at all follow from the 
very large expenditure that the British public 
is being prodigal in its tobacco consumption ; 
in fact, as the figures indicate, per capita 
consumption shows very little increase com- 
pared with prewar and is appreciably lower 
than in a number of other countries. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As regards the outlook for the current year, 
I do not anticipate that the results will vary 
very materially from those of the year under 
review. I have no reason to believe that the 
difficulties in securing adequate supplies of 
leaf tobacco will be greater than those that 
have been overcome in the past. The goodwill 
of our brands is as strong today as it has 
ever been, and we will continue to do every- 
thing im our’ power to maintain our effi- 
ciency as a manufacturing and selling organi- 
sation. But I feel it a duty to repeat very 
seriously a warning which I have voiced on 
more than one occasion in the past, namely 
that this trade cannot continue to be strong 
and healthy with the tobacco Duty at its 
present level. The yield from the Duty has 
grown to such an enormous figure as to make 





$1? 


a one of the main props of our national 
revenue, but the time is overdue when 
practical recognition should be given to the 
fact that the rate of Duty cannot indefinitely 
be maintained at its present level without 
undermining its power to contribute to the 
national revenue to anything like the present 
degree. It is largely due, I believe, to a 
noticeable increase in the number of women 
smokers during the war that the total yield 
to the revenue has been so well maintained 
in recent years. But we know only too well 
that, with the Duty at its present level here, 
many people—young and old—consider the 
price too strong a deterrent; and that is 
reflected in the fact that in this country, as 
I have already pointed out, the total tobacco 
consumed per head of the adult population 
is today very close to the prewar figure, 
whereas in. some other countries where the 
rate of Duty is much less there has been a 
large increase in consumption and a substan- 
tial increase in revenue. Because of the 
present great importance of the tobacco Duty 
as a single factor in the national revenue, a 
large reduction in the rate of Duty in any one 
year may be out of the question ; but even 
a small reduction, which would, .of course, 
be fully reflected in a reduction in price te 
the consumer, would provide an immense 
psychological encouragement and be the start 
of a reinforcement of the foundations of an 
industry which is as important to the national 
economy today as it has ever been. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of Lloyds 
Bank Limited was held on February 13th at 
the head office, 71 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C. The Right Hon Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, DCL, DL (the chairman), presided. 


With the concurrence of the members 
present, the report and accounts and the 
statement by the chairman, all of which had 
been previously circulated, were taken as 
read. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
with two dissentients and the other ordinary 
business transacted. 


Votes of thanks were passed to the chair- 
man and directors and to the staff. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The 122nd annual general meeting of 
Martins Bank, Limited, was held on Tuesday, 
February 17th, at the head office, Liverpool. 
Mr A. Harold Bibby, DSO, DL, the chair- 
man, presided. 


The notice convening the meeting and 
auditors’ report were read. 


With the approval of the shareholders 
present, the report and accounts and state- 
ment by the chairman, which had been’ pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read. The 
chairman said he had nothing to add to either 
as they dealt fully with the bank’s affairs 
during the year under review. 


The report and accounts for 1952 were 
adopted, and resolutions were passed re- 
electing the retiring directors and fixing the 
auditors’ remuneration. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded 
to Mr Bibby for presiding. 

The chief general manager, Mr CJ. 
Verity, JP, acknowledged the tribute to the 
executive and staff. 
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JONAS 


CAPTAIN ALLAN KYLE’S SPEECH 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Jonas Woodhead and Sons, Limited, was held 
on February 16th at Kirkstall Road, Leeds. 


Captain Allan Kyle, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 

The group’s accounts are again presented 
to you in booklet form. It gives you your 
company’s balance-sheet, a consolidated 
balance-sheet and the consolidated profit*and 
lass account, with the relevant figures for 
the previous trading period. With your per- 
mission, I will take them as read. 


ACCOUNTS 


Due in the main to higher levels of output, 
we are able to show a further improvement, 
of £11,516, in the consolidated net profit 
before taxation as compared with the 
previous year, to a record figure of £179,294. 
After taking into account approximately 
£8,500 benefit of initial allowances, the pro- 
vision for taxation has to be increased by 
£41,117 bringing it up to no less a sum than 
£128,338. The excess profits levy included 
in this sum only covers nine months of the 
accounts. Had it been for the full trading 
period, this onerous tax would have been 
‘even greater. So we finish up with a net 
profit after taxation of £50,695 as against the 
previous year’s figure of £80,296. 


TAXATION 


Much has been said and written in recent 
years on the harsh incidence of taxation on 
industry. Today we have a true example of 
an intolerably excessive tax burden, not only 
unreasonable for us to carry but dangerous 
from every angle since it saps our very 
vitality. When you come to reflect, it is a 
curious state of affairs. From January Ist 
until somewhere about 3 p.m. on the after- 
noon of September 17th, the whole of your 
organisation was working to provide a profit 
solely for the State. If we allow for holidays, 
then we started working for ourselves some- 
time in October. Cash, of course, must be 
provided for the Exchequer to pay for major 
national issues including a sensible social 
service and a shrewd re-armament pro- 
gramme. We are all prepared to make reason- 
able sacrifices, but when I see those expensive 
premises still occupied as offices and by many 
with whom we probably could: do without, 
there must be money burnt. We would like 
to have this money ourselves to enable us to 
go on expanding our production by the con- 
tinual modernisation of our plant, to improve 
our research and design to even higher levels, 
to use it aS an aid to more incentive and 
enterprise and to intensify our export drive. 


Then perhaps we would not find ourselves 
committed, willy-nilly, to a taxation debit of 
more than two and a half times the net profit. 


PENALTY OF PROGRESS 


For some years now I have told you of our 
problems in the upbringing of the younger 
members of our family, about. their teething 
troubles and what an expensive business it 
has been. Last year, I told you with some 
pride that they all had done remarkably well 
and enabled your group to eclipse all previous 
records of output and levels of profit. This 
year, it is my privilege to tell you that during 
the last trading period they have, with your 
parént company, even done better and a 
record of output and profit has been achieved 


RECORD OUTPUT 


at a level never attained before. Strangely 
enough, very little can be laid directly to the 
rearmament programme. 


The Government provide family allow- 
ances for growing human children at a time 
when they have no earning power. The 
younger members of your group were grow- 
ing children with little earning ability during 
the standard years for excess profits levy. 
Instead of aiding the weak, the imposition of 
Excess Profits Levy has hit them for no other 
reason than that they have succeeded by 
sheer toil, enterprise and initiative, in increas- 
ing their output to a highly satisfactory 
degree. Surely, some allowance should be 
provided for these hard-working but un- 
fortunate companies of recent birth. Incident- 
ally, one of them has been very successful not 
only in the direct export field but in replacing 
goods formerly imported. 


ORGANISATION 


You know that we claim the distinction of 
being the. only organisation in the world 
equipped to design and manufacture the 
whole range of products required to meet all 
demands of road and rail transport suspen- 
sions. It did not just happen: it is the 
outcome of a carefully planned policy over 
a period of years and it now enables us to 
cover a very wide field of customers, both at 
home and abroad. Furthermore, if one field 
of transport is going through a lean period, it 
is generally found that the demands from 
another are on the intrease. So any serious 
recession in one trade should not unduly 
affect your group of companies as a whole. 
This all helps in maintaining together in 
continuous employment an experienced team 
of technicians, staff and workpeople. 


STEEL SUPPLIES 


As I reminded you last year, we are 
ravenous consumers of steel. Linking this 
up with the acute shortage of steel, it requires 
no stretch of imagination to understand the 
ever-anxious and worrying period that your 
management has had to face day to day. To 


have come through with a record in output: 


speaks for itself. I am sure you would like 
me to convey to them your congratulations 
and thanks. At the same time, I would like 
to thank our suppliers, whether steel manu- 
facturers or re-rollers, and our customers too, 
for their fine spirit of collaboration in those 
difficult and irksome moments. 


Even with the present steel demands of the 
rearmament programme and the probable 
lack of further steel supplies from our good 
friends across the Atlantic, the present-day 
position does not appear to, be so acute. 
Whether this is a good omen for the coun- 
try’s future I do not know, but, from our 
angle, it is genuinely welcomed. We have a 
healthy mass of orders ahead of us covering 
the whole range of rail and road transport 
suspensions and, unless this important and 
courageous part of our industrial world 
falters, we will be fully occupied for some 
months to come. But it must be remembered 
that if - ‘gan Bur steel - not held at its 
present level, and this equally applies to coal, 
oil and electricity and eer iacaetn items 
of expense, then our energetic customers, in 
their magnificent efforts to establish their 
products on am ever larger scale in the 


markets of the world, are going to be severely _ 


handicapped. 
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WOODHEAD. AND SONS, LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Road and Rail Vehicle Suspensions) 
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REVALUATION OF As 
_ You will probably remembe: at this 
time last year I gave an expla aS oa 
why your board of directors d think 
it wise or prudent to revalue , te 


current values. All old-establish 
who have carefully nursed th. ources 
must have assets out of all prop 1 the 
— centr a egg of their s! ; 
act a ently has caught the ey me 
our feaiicial Wizards and their ruthie 
depredations have inspired the | : 


that there is now a flutter in com; cake 
rooms. I see no flutter here. 
If 1 am to comment on this sort of trang. 
action, then I would say that i st be a 
disturbing feature for any iblished 
industry to realise that, because the Stock 
Exchange value of its shares doc t cor- 
respond with their true valuc, it leaves the 
door wide open for outside money to be 
attracted in an overwhelming degree and thus 
provide overnight shareholders with the 
power to fracture if not destroy the top 


structure without any come-back if they fail 
to succeed in their objectives. Maybe the 
time has come for all newly purchased shares 
to carry no voting power until six months 
after the date of the share certificar- 


It_ would provide time for the » 


“di anion 


sO necessary where decisions may have to be 
made contrary to the policy of the Treasury, 
and possibly disturbing to responsible trade 
union leaders in their endeavour to respect 
the restraint of wages policy. 
EXPORTS 

Our close relations with our associated 

company in the USA, the Monroe Auto 


Equipment Company, continue to work well. 
Under a new agreement, we are entitled to 
all new developments and inventions <reated 
by them for some years to come. As they 
are the largest independent manufacturers 
in-the world of hydraulic controlled suspen- 
sions, this eventually may become of con- 
siderable benefit to your company. 


The demand for our suspensions sbroid 
remains satisfactory and that for the heavy 
Woodhead-Monroe Shock-absorber for \oco- 
motives and railway carriages is indeed 
heartening, especially as it is a new develop- 
ment. Im the replacement market, we now 
serve some 47 countries throughou! the 
world. 


Close attention is being given to those 
countries who have nationalised their rail- 
ways or shut us out by high tariffs or crodit 
restriction, with a view to the creation o! acw 
factories whose production will offset ‘ie loss 
of our past exports. Several negol.stons 
are under way, and I hope to be in a position 
at this time mext year to report some cor-rcis 
developments. 

We have quite successfully come through 
a difficult and tfying year. We have : {me 
team of staffand workpeople throughow' ‘ec 
ee ably led by experienced execu’ vcs. 

t would be no exaggeration to say thal ‘icy 
are all in good heart and in fine fettlc, | rady 
to face the present and the future with 
enthusiasm. To them all I would |i° 
convey your thanks and my thanks for “wit 
loyalty, decency and especially for their pride 
in what they produce. — 


+ <A = 


The report and accounts were unanin \usl¥ 


proceedi closed with 4 
a shee directors, staff and 
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BRITISH TIN INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


INCREASED PROFIT 


MR ERNEST V. PEARCE’S STATEMENT 


- 


- annual general meeting of the British Tin Miinc Companigs: 


investment Corporation, Limited, will 
-id on March 11th at Winchester House, 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 


e following is the statement by the chair- 
Mr Ernest V. Pearce, AlInstMM, 
ted with the report and accounts: 


¢ profit for the year ended December 31, 
amounted to £600,163, an increase of 
96 on that of the previous year, After 
ng full provision for taxation amounting 
, 392,389, there remains a balance of 
774, which, with the balance brought 
id from the 1951 accounts, makes avail- 
£297,908. Deducting the interim divi- 
: of 54 per cent paid less tax on August 
1952. which absorbed £60,784, there 
1s a balance of £237,124. 


st vear I informed you that we had 
ed a portion of the profits realised on the 
~ of some of our investments towards 
ting down the balance-sheet value of one 
‘ our investments, i.e., am investment im a 
mpany having interests in Siam. Our 
erest in this company is included under the 
“ Securities mot quoted.” As we are 
n a position of being unable to place a 
- on this investment, we have thought it 
ident to apply a further £10,000 out of 
fis realised on the sale of some of our 
estments,towards the writing down of the 
x value of the shareholding mentioned to 
gure of £1. 
Your directors recommend the payment of 
| dividend of 13 per cent, less tax, which 
bsorb £143,672, and that the balance 
93,452 should be carried forward. If 
ese recommendations are approved by 
embers at the forthcoming annual general 
neeting, warrants will be posted on March 


EXCESS PROFITS LEVY 


In July, 1952, shareholders were notified 
hat the Corporation would be lable to excess 
profits levy. The taxation mentioned above 
ncludes a provision of £106,000, being 30 per 
cent on the excess profits as computed on the 
tasis of the 1952 Finance Act. It is estimated 
that the overriding limit of 15 per cent on 
‘otal taxable profits will reduce the amount 
actually payable for 1952 to about £96,000, 
but it has been considered desirable to pro- 
vide the larger amount because the additional 
£10,000 may in certain circumstances have 
to be paid by the Corporation in a future 
year, if profits fall, 


It is unnecessary for me ‘to repeat the 
remarks regarding the impact on this Cor- 
poration of the excess profits levy which 
were made in the circular sent to all members 
on July 28th last. I will, therefore, merely 
reiterate the manifest inequity of this tax so 
far as this Corporation is concerned and 
assure members that the board is taking 
every possible step to obtain relief under the 
1953 Finance Bill 


PRINCIPAL HOLDINGS 


There have been only minor c 
during the year in the Corporation’s scene 
the predominant portion of which, as | men- 
boned in my statement a year ago, consists 
of shares in tin mining companies. 

_ 1 give below lists showing our principal 
investments in tin mining miscellaneous 
mining companies: 





Amalgamated Tin Mines of Nigeria, 
Limited. 

Ayer Hitam Tin Dredging, Limited. 

Kamunting Tin Dredging, Limited. 

Larut Tin Fields, Limited. 

London Tin Corporation, Limited. 

Malayan Tin Dredging, Limited. 

Pengkalen, Limited. 

Petaling Tin, Limited. 

Rahman Hydraulic Tin, Limited. 

Rawang Tin Fields, Limited. 

Southern Kinta Consolidated, Limited. 


Southern Malayan Tin Dredging, 
Limited. : 

Southern Tronoh Tin Dredging, 
Limited. 


Sungei Besi Mines, Limited. 
Sungei Way Dredging, Limited. 
Tekka Taiping, Limited. 
Tronoh Mines, Limited, 


MISCELLANEOUS MINING COMPANIES: 
Aluminium, Limited. 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., 
Limited. 

Associated Manganese Mines of South 
Africa, Limited. 

British South Africa Co. 

Consolidated African Selection Trust, 
Limited. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited. 

Consolidated Zinc Corporation, Limited. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited. 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
Limited. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Imperial Oil, Limited. 


International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Limited. 

Lake George Mining Corporation, 
Limited. 


Messina (Transvaal) Development Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Mining Corporation of Canada, Limited. 

Mount Morgan, Limited. 

Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, 
Limited. 

Noranda Mines, Limited. 

Rhodesia Broken Hill Development 
Company, Limited. 

Rhodesian Selection Trust, Limited. 

San Francisco Mines of Mexico, 
Limited. 


STEADY PRICES FOR TIN 


The average price of Standard Tin on the 
London Metal Exchange during the year 
1952 was £962, as compared with an average 
of £1,060 during the ious year and £736 
in 1950. The main feature of the year was 
the remarkable steadiness in the price of tin 
in contrast with substantial falls in the world 
prices of many other commodities, including 
several of the other leading non-fexrous 
metals. The steadiness was no doubt due in 
some 


As a matter of interest it can be recorded 
that the shipment of Straits Tin to the USA 
in 1952 amounted to 19,38] long tons as 
compared with 2,532 long tons in 1951. 


I am pleased to say that all restrictions in 
the USA on the consumption of tin have 
at last been removed. Now the American 
industry has been set free in this respect, it 
will be interesting to see what changes take 
place in the country’s consumption of tin. 
There are those who believe that the long 
period of restriction, which has now. lasted 
for twelve years or more, may have had its 
long term effects. At the same time, it is 
difficult not to believe that the lifting of 
restrictions will result in some increase in 
consumption. I do not believe that the 
danger of the use of tin substitutes should 
be over exaggerated. I am confident that, 
so long as trade is brisk, there will be a 
steady demand for tin which should be. to 
some extent, increased as soon as the new 
tin alloys developed by the Tin Research 
Institute are commercially available. 


POSITION IN MALAYA 


It is a pleasant duty to say that from all 
the available reports, the security position 
in , Malaya at last shows considerable signs 
of improvement. This improvement is un- 
doubtedly due to the measures initiated by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies—Mr 
Oliver Lyttelton—when he visited Malaya at 
the end of 1951 and so energetically carried 
out by the present High Commissioner, Sir 
Gerald Templer. It.is much to be hoped 
that the improvement will continue and will, 
before long, enable prospecting for tin in 
Malaya to be resumed after a very long 
period. No words of mine are needed to 
stress the strategic importance both: of such 
prospecting and of creating proper political 
and fiscal conditions to induce investors to 
venture their money in such new tin-bearing 
areas as may be found. Tin is still one of 
our best “dollar earners” and there is no 
reason why, with reasonable foresight and 
encouragement from the proper quarters, it 
should not continue to be so. In spite of 
the conditions prevailing in Malaya since 
1948, the production of tin in concentrates 
in that country in 1952 was 56,800 tons, as 
compared with 57,200 tons in 1951 and 
57,500 tons in 1950. These figures are 
excellent testimony to the skill, courage and 
devotion of all those in Malaya, particularly 
the tin miners, who have had to stand the 
strains and anxieties of the. last 44 years. 


As members are aware, the London and 
Singapore markets for tin, after their pro- 
longed wartime closure, have now been open 
for more than three years. I should like to 
record ‘my view of the useful services 
rendered by these markets, not only te the 
tin producers of the world but to the tin 
industry in general. 


, 


TIN RESEARCH 


A year ago I referred to the appeal made 
by the Tin Research Institute to all us con- 
tributory tin producing countries for an 
increase in their annual contributions, I am 
glad to say that all the countries concerned 
duly agreed to the request made to them and 
that, as.a result, the Tin Research Institute 
is now in a better position to extend its 
activities not only in this country but in 
other appropriate parts of the world. 
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R. A. LISTER & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The following are extracts. from a speech 
made by the chairman, Sir Percy Lister, at 
the annual general meeting of R. A. Lister 
& Company, Limited, the parent company 
of the Lister group of companies, at Dursley 
on February 16th. 


From the accounts which have been in 
your hands for some time you will observe 
that the profit for the year before tax is 
£677,073 as compared with £627,972 last 
year, an increase of £49,101, and the profit 
for the year after taxation amounts to 
£278,016 as compared with £236,189, or a 
net increase of £41,827. 


The substantial provision for furure taxa- 
tion, based on the current year’s trading, of 
£399,057, amply demonstrates the measure 
of the “tax burden.” So much has been 
said and so much evidence is available in 
regard to the injurious effect of the currently 
high level of taxation upon industry, that 
one can only assume that so soon as the 
Chancellor finds it possible to do so he will 
ease the burden of taxation since the benefits 
accruing to the nation and all sections of the 
community must be obvious. 


The amount expended on new buildings, 
plant and machinery during the year was 
over £300,000. 


In the current assets and liabilities is an 
item “ acceptance credits of £438,268.” This 
item represents our method of financing 
certain foreign bills, which are included 
under bills receivable, 90 per cent of the 
value of the goods being insured througlf the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department, and 
full provision has been made in _ these 
accounts for any loss which may arise on the 
balance. 


The use of these facilities for financing 
such sales is reflected in the larger cash 
balance of your undertaking. With the grow- 
ing necessity for extending credit in the over- 
seas markets it must be anticipated that these 
facilities will be still further utilised. 


A secured loan was taken up by your 
Australian subsidiary company which, as I 
indicated in my speech to you last year, we 
had hoped when the Australian current 
capital controls permitted, we should raise as 
“subscribed capital” in Australia. Unfortu- 
nately, the conditions during the year did not 
permit of our being able to secure permission 
to raise this capital in the way anticipated so 
that temporary loan facilities have been 
authorised, and the improving economic and 
financial conditions in Australia will un- 
doubtedly reflect themselves in due course in 
improved returns from our Australian com- 
pany. 


It would have been the wish of your board, 
as | indicated in my speech last year, to 
have provided some greater yield in the way 
of dividend to the shareholders but for the 
very abnormal world trading conditions now 
existing. These conditions, created as they 
have been by the repercussions from -the 
Commonwealth Currency Conferences, short- 
ages of sterling and the economic and 
poiitical conditions in many of the world’s 
markets, have brought about a total prohibi- 
‘tion of business in a number of “ important 
foreign markets” and a much restricted im- 
port through licensing arrangements in 
others. It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ments concerned will find a solution to these 
problems without undue delay, for only 
by the development of a more normal and 
healthy flow of trade can the genuine demand 
of the importing countries and the produc- 
tion of the exporting countries be fully 
sustained. 


But for the aforegoing factors the trading 
results before you for the year under review, 


excellent as they are, wotld have been still 
better. 


The big and, to some extent unhealthy, 
back-log of orders to which.I made reference 
last year has been considerably reduced, with 
the result that we are able to offer prompter 
deliveries and shall, therefore, be able to 
afford a greater measure of satisfaction, both 
to our distributors and their clients. 


If the present abnormal trading conditions 
last throughout the current financial year it 
will be difficult to maintain the long series 
of records which we have achieved year by 
year for so many years. 


During the year under review we have 
introduced our Freedom Range of diesel 
engines for land and marine purposes, and 
the demand for these engines, designed to 
meet “ Lloyds” Specification and capable of 
being adapted as prime movers to a great 
variety of electrical and industrial equipment, 
is already most encouraging. 

While we believe we are right in taking a 
realistic viewpoint about the present trading 
conditions in the world, we have gone for- 
ward into the current financial year deter- 
mined to develop our trade in those countries 
in which we are still free and able to do so, 
and in those markets which are closed we 
are maintaining our distributing organisations 
in such a manner as will permit of our 
securing the best results from them so soon 
as they re-open. 


The products of your company enjoy an 
enviable reputation the world over. Your 
factories. are better equipped for their pro- 
duction than at any time in our history, and 
the efficiency of your sales and distributing 
organisations, which are the subject of con- 
stant study and review, coupled with the 
financial strength and stability of your under- 
takings, enables us to look forward to the 
future with confident optimism. 





THE NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and eighteenth annual 
general meeting of the proprietors of The 
National Bank Limited was held on February 
12th at 34, College Green, Dublin. 


Mr Michael J. Cooke, the chairman, pre- 
sided 
The Joint Secretary, Mr G. M. Clery, read 


the formal notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The directors’ report for the year, which 
had been previously circulated, was taken as 
read, and the chairman reviewed the principal 
movements in the balance sheet figures as 
compared with those of a year ago. Reference 
was made to the transfer from profit and 
loss account of £25,000 to the reserve fund, 
contributions of £122,936 to the. staff 
pensions and provident funds and the pro- 
vision for a final dividend of 6 per cent, 
making a total of 11 per cent for the year, 
which left the sum of £50,267 to be carried 
forward. 

The chairman moved: “That the profit 
and loss account for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31,-1952, the balance sheet as at that 
date and the directors’ report be adopted by 
the meeting and entered on the minutes.” 


Sir Cornelius J. Gregg, KCB, KBE, LLD, ” 


seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


The retiring directors, William A. Acton, 
Esq, Hubert Briscoe, Esq, and Edward H. 
Walpole, Esq, were re-elected, and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company and Messrs 
Stokes Brothers and Pim, was fixed. 
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HART & LEVy 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The fifty-sixth annual gener,| 


Hart & Levy Limited was held «- Bebe . 
17th at Leicester, Sir Tresham |< : Br he 
chairman), presiding. Bape ay 
The following is an extract from the circy 
lated statement by the chairman, ae 
Your company’s trading for the yea 
October 31, 1952, has resulted in a one a 
£474,745. In view of the seriou difficulties 
that the textile trade has encountered during 
the worst trading period experienced for aees 
years, this compares very favourably with a 
profit of £205,642 for the previous year, ani 
£198,435 for the year prior to that. Your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 12 


per cent on the ordinary shares (making, 4s 
before, a total of 20 per cent). r 


Two years ago I drew attention to the 
general reserve, then standing at (120,09, 
and I informed you that this provided a safe. 
guard against losses on forward commitments, 
As anticipated, in accordance with the general 
experience throughout our industry, serious 
losses in 1950-51 did occur, but these we 
were able to absorb in that year’s trading 
figures. I also referred to the difficult con. 
ditions then prevailing in our trade as a result 
of which your board thought it prudent to 
make a special provision of £20,000 agains 
a fall in the value of future deliveries. Com- 
mitments against which this reserve had been 
made were subsequently taken up, and I am 
happy to tell you that such differences as 
occurred in this process have again been 
absorbed in the trading results now before 
you, and without recourse either to our 
general reserve or to this special provision, 


CHANGED CONDITIONS OF SUPPLY 


Conditions of supply have materially altered 
from those prevailing a year ago. Our present 
commitments are in line with current prices, 
and we do not anticipate that market fluctua- 
tions will render them unfavourable when 
they are taken up. In consequence the special 
provision of £20,000 is no longer necessary, 
and this amount has been transferred to 
general reserve, which now amounts to the 
not unsubstantial figure of £150,000. Thus, 
in a period of two years of violent fluctua- 
tion in textile prices and of steep decline in 
public demand and buying power, we have 
succeeded in meeting our stock losses to the 
full without recourse to our reserve funds. 
This is an achievement of which I think we 
might feel justifiably proud. 


Our order book is in a vety healthy con- 
dition, and in consequence full production at 
least until the late summer seems assured 
Indeed, the difficulties that face us now are 
quite different from those which faced us a 
year ago. Then we were troubled by a turbu- 
lent textile market leading to the serious 
falling-off in demand for clothing. Now the 
raw materials market is more stable and there 
is a marked general revival in the public 
demand for clothing. Whilst the demand is 
perhaps uneven, the diversity of our products 


‘has enabled us largely to off-set the depres- 


sion in one section with the increased jemand 
in another. However, business remains 
highly competitive and wages and expenses 
are constantly rising. 


This inflationary trend in all industrial 
wages in recent years presents us wiih our 
main problem today, for it has upset the flow 
of labour as between one industry and 
another. In view of this, your board are 


satisfied that they will have to extend their 
manufacturing interests in other areas where 
labour is known to be more readily available. 
This matter is receiving the close aticntion 
of your management. 

The report was adopted. 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 


\EAR OF TREMENDOUS ACTIVITY 


‘ne forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
( J bed Limited, was held on February 16th 
n London. 

\; Edward Baron (chairman and manag- 

director) presided and in the course of 

< speech said; I think you will be as 

cratified as we are that our profit should 

have been so satisfactory and that my predic- 

von of a reasonably good result should have 
been achieved. 

Taxation continues to take its crushing toll, 
bul in our case it - = quite so eK as a 
rear, although sti per cent our nét 
yea, a Ntee paying 4 oad divided ot17h 
ner cent on the existing ordinary share capital 
we are still left with over £30,000 to be 
added to the carry forward. You will, I am 
sure, regard this as entirely satisfactory. 


Ir has been a year of tremendous activity 
in every section of the business. Among 
other matters we have installed new and up- 
to-date plant and machinery, improved our 
manufacturing technique, introduced a new 
brand and developed our subsidiary com- 
panies both here and overseas. We fully 
maintained our volume of turnover during 
the twelve months, and I am pleased to say 
that this applied not only to our home trade, 
but also to our export trade. 


As regards the home trade, all our estab- 
lished brands, among which I would par- 
ticularly mention Craven “A,” Piccadilly 
No. 1 and Turf, continued to be deservedly 
popular in their respective spheres and their 
reputation for consistenly high quality re- 
mains unimpaired. Our new venture relating 
10 Dunhill cigarettes has been an outstanding 


success. 


promt. 
I 


So far as our export trade is concerned, 
you can rest assured that no effort is spared 
to extend our business in territories where 
we are already well known and to re-open 
markets temporarily closed to us, as well as 
find new and profitable fields for develop- 


ment 


LEAF TOBACCO SUPPLIES 


On the question of leaf tobacco supplies it 

of course public knowledge that the 
country’s economic position necessitated a 
severe reduction last year in the allocation of 
dollars to the tobacco industry for the pur- 
chase of its essential material. However, by 
dipping into stocks acquired primarily for 
protection against unforeseen contingencies 
we were able to maintain our turnover. For 
this reason I must warn you that our stocks 
have again been reduced to a level much 
below what we should like and unless we can 
restore the position by acquiring adequate 
supplies from this year’s crop the situation 
may become difficult once more. 


The subject of lung cancer in relation to 
smoking has received considerable publicity 
of late. I must state emphatically that no 
causal connection—I repeat—no causal con- 
nection has been proved between smoking 
and this particular disease. Furthermore, 
no cancer causing element has been found in 
tobacco. Unless and until incontrovertible 
evidence can be produced I hope that no 
rash assumptions will be drawn. I can also 
assure you that in all our methods of manu- 
facture every sible precaution is observed 
so that the finished products bearing our 
name and trade marks are in every way 
worthy of our high tradition. 


The report was adopted and at a sub- 
sequent extraordinary general meeting a 
resolution was passed increasing the capital 
of the company to £10 million by the crea- 
bon of 9,637,600 new “B” ordinary shares 
of 2s. 6d. each. — 





J. SAMUFL WHITE AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


TWO YEARS’ WORK IN HAND 


The 55th ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held on February 18th in 
London, Mr J. A. Milne, CBE, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his address 
cisculated with the report and accounts for 
the year to September 30, 1952: 


The only large contract completed during 
the year was the motor vessel Kadoura for 
Compagnie Maritime des Chargeurs Reunis. 
The vessel has now completed her guarantee 
period, and the owners have expressed com- 
= satisfaction with her performance. HM 

troyer Dainty is at present on sea _ trials, 
and, all being well, should be handed over to 
the Admiralty within a week or two. 


Your directors’ report gives a résumé of the 
work in hand The actual value of work still 
to be completed on all these contracts 
amounts to over three and a half million 
pounds, and is sufficient to keep the works, as 
a whole, well employed for the next two 
years. 


Our shipbuilding department is not yet em- 
ployed to full capacity. Several foreign 
powers and shipowners are expressing interest 
in our products, and negotiations have been 
long protracted, but we hope our efforts will 
bear. fruit within the next few months. 


The boatbuilding department has a very 
full order book. Five hfeboats of the RNLT 
contract have been delivered, and the special 
craft ordered by the Admiralty are being con- 
structed with all possible speed. We are, 
however, suffering from a shortage of skilled 
boatbuilders. 


At our Somerton works we are now at a 
high rate of production in the manufacture 
of aircraft parts, orders having been received 
from leading aircraft builders. The demand 
for refrigerator components continues as a 
profitable line of business. 


Our wholly owned subsidiary company, 
the Island Transport Co., Ltd., took delivery 
of their new cargo vessel in July last. 


STEEL SUPPLY PROBLEM 


In my address last year, I referred to the 
difficulty of trying to assess the degree of 
profit for the year now under review. As 
you will see, our trading profit this year is 
lower by some £16,500. This reduction can 
be attributed to the very unsatisfactory flow 
of materials into our works. Particularly is 
this so in the case of steel. The irregular 
flow of raw materials is not conducive to 
economic working and the disruption caused 
as between trade and trade leads inevitably to 
a substantial fall in output per man per hour. 
Had the flow of steel been normal, I am 
satisfied that last year’s profit would have 
been attained, if not surpassed, and it is in 
the light of this knowledge that your board 
propose to maintain the same rate of divi- 
dend as last year. 


There is, consequently, a tremendous 
amount of leeway to make up on the work 
in hand, and while this is being done our 
Continental competitors wil] reap the harvest 
of our inability to give reasonable deliveries 
for vessels of all classes. 


We have a bank overdraft of £104,705, as 
against cash in hand of £144,557 in the 
previous year. Had it not been for the 
crippling effect of taxation over the past 
decade, we would undoubtedly have had 
sufficient cash reserves to meet the increased 
business, As it is at present, we have had 
to call on our bankers. 


The report was adopted. 
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MILLS & ROCKLEYS 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Mills & Rockleys, Limited, will be held on 
March 6th at Nottingham. 


pring bags mages. are extracts frem the state- 
ment ¢ chairman and managing director, 
Mr George T. Mills, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
October 31, 1952: 


The results of a successful year’s trading 
are reflected in the group profit figures at 
£160,080, compared with £129,511 for 1951. 
After deduction of taxation in all its forms 
the available net profit is £56,565, which 
compares with {42,205 in the previous year. 
Taxation continues to absorb 12s. 1]d. our 
of every £1 of profit earned. 


The directors recommend an increase in 
the dividend to Is. 14d. per share (115 per 
cent), less income tax, on the 10s. ordinary 
shares, compared with Is. per share (10 per 
cent) last year. 


SEVERITY OF TAXATION INCREASE 


As a consequence of the extremely high 
level of taxation, your board is having to 
examine the possibilities of the provision of 
the necessary capital for further development 
from other sources. The severity of the 
increase in taxation is indicated by a com- 
parison with your accounts for 1949. Thea, 
after providing £69,562 for taxation, there 
was available the sum of £53,000 for divi- 
dend and reserves. In these accounts for 
1952 it has been necessary to provide 
£101,325 for taxation, leaving only £57,000 
available for distribution and reserves. 


The results which we show are the fruits 
of careful planning and foresight during the 
last seven years in the acquisition, erection 
and maintenance of an. outdoor advertising 
service of the character and quality desired 
by advertisers and acceptable to public 
opinion. The imposition of excess profits 
levy for which £6,000 has had to be provided 
in these accounts is a poor reward for this 
initiative. The complexity of the tax system 
is a brake and discouragement on enterprise. 
It enters into all our activities and is to a 
considerable extent the determining factor 
in any change or development of our business. 


The Hellberg poster panel which we intro- 
duced has proved an outstanding success and 
has become acceptable to every public 
authority with which we are in contact. The 
replacement of former structures by these 
modern erections is necessarily slow as there 
are new sites continually to be built, but 
nevertheless marked progress has been made, 


ADVERTISEMENT REGULATIONS 


The Advertising Regulations are being 
dealt with in a reasonable manner by many 
of the public authorities with whom we deal. 
On the other hand, there are some who still 
do not appear to realise the important 
economic necessity that outdoor advertising 
provides to the public. Much literature and 
explanation is being addressed to town 
planning authorities and it is hoped that 
appeals. from refusals of consent to display 
advertisements will not be so frequent in the 
future as a better appreciation of the factors 
becomes known. 


I am happy to report that there is a steady 
and sustained demand for the services your 
company provides, but one hesitates to predict 
the future. Outdoor advertising provides the 
one medium for reaching everyone out-of- 
doors. It grows in importance in the budget 
of most national advertisers, some of whom 
have been utilising the power of the poster 
for generations. 
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TEACHER 
(DISTILLERS) 


LIMITED 


EVER-INCREASING WORLD 
DEMAND 


The fourth amnual general meeting of 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited was held on 
February 17th in Glasgow. 


Mr R. M. Teacher (the chairman) pre- 
sided and in the course of his speech said: 


The group profit for the year amounts to 
£580,703, as against £609,384. There is a 
net profit of £221,150, which compares with 
£224,754, making virtually the same as last 
year. 


Although the profit for the year shows a 
slight decrease on last year the figures in the 
balance sheet must be considered very satis- 
factory. 


Sales show a substantial increase, but 
against these go the still rising operational 
costs and the gradual dispersal of old stocks 
at higher original cost, both of which reduce 
our ratio of profit. 


TAXATION BURDEN 


In the matter of taxation this burden can- 
not be too strongly stressed when you think 
that in the case of your company the Govern- 
ment are receiving no less than £332,230 in 
income-tax, profits tax and excess profits 
levy. The Government have no liability or 
investment interest like the shareholders who 
have invested their capital in the business 
and “can only receive such a comparatively 
small-amount as £89,250 in return by way of 
dividend. Taxation, in the case of our trade, 
does not end here, as we are saddled over 
and above with the iniquitous Excise Duty, 
which is 24s. 7d. on every bottle sold in the 
home trade.. This tax is relatively greater 
than the maximum purchase tax on any other 
article. Some relief is long overdue. 


The export trade continues to show ever 
increasing demands throughout the world, 
with the dollar earning markets still in first 
priority The part played by the Scotch 
whisky trade in this is well recognised by 
the Government, and your company has met 
their wishes to the fullest extent within the 
limits of the present stock position, the 
building up of which is steadily improving. 


Our commitments in the home trade have 
been fully met and, as has already been 
announced, it has been arranged with the 
Government to release a small extra quantity, 
150,000 proof gallons for home consumption 
this year.. This, although appreciated by the 
trade, is quite inadequate to meet demand. 


In the retail trade, the continued shortage 
of money in the hands of ‘consumers is, to a 
considerable extent, responsible for the re- 
duction in profit, although we still have the 
same_volume of customers. This may be 
applied to most trades, and is a natural 
adjunct to high costs. 


Ardmore Distillery is again working to full 


3 


capacity, and we hope 
Cae able to obtain good qu 
barley at a slightly reduced price ft 
year. Casks continue to be an anxiety, but 
we have been fortunate in meeting Our re 
quirements. 

Taking everything into consideration, we 
can be well satisfied with the years A 
and I am sure we can look forward to this 
year—the Coronation year—with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 7} per cent, ing 124 
per cent for the year, was approv 





LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT COMPANY 


OXO’S VALUE FOR MONEY 
PROGRESS RETARDED BY TAXATION 


The 88th annual general meeting of 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 
will be held on March 12th at Thames House, 
Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle, chairman 
and managing director, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


Profits, less losses on trading, rents, etc., 
were down by £143,000 as compared with the 
previous period. The profits of Oxo, Limited, 
fell short of the good results obtained in the 
year ended August 31, 1951, and the parent 
company’s profits in the Argentine also 
showed a marked fall as compared with the 
previous year, when certain exceptional 
factors obtained. Improved results elsewhere, 
however, particularly those earned by Liebig’s 
(Rhodesia), Limited,. largely offset these de- 
clines and reduced the aggregate shortfall to 
£143,000. 


The profit brought into the accounts of the 
parent company amounts to £265,000 as 
compared with £259,000 for the previous year. 
After deducting the preference dividends and 
the interim ordinary dividend paid in July last 
there remains a balance of £175,000. Your 
directors recommend the maintenance of the 
final ordinary dividend at 7s: per £5 unit, tax 
free, which will absorb £140,000, It is also 
proposed to transfer £30,000 to reserve for 
contingencies, bringing this reserve to 
£480,000, and to carry forward £215,000 as 
compared with £210,000 brought forward 
from the previous year. 


OXO LIMITED 


It was decided as from September Ist last 
to increase by 4d. the selling price of the 
Oxo cube which, since its introduction to the 
market in 1910, had retailed at ld. We were 
no longer trading at a sufficiently profitable 
margin to maintain our business in a healthy 
condition. At the price of two for 2}d. the 
Oxo cube remains exceptionaliy good value 
in terms of money ; moreover, the percentage 
increase is still only fractional when com- 
pared with the prolonged rise in prices of all 
other foodstuffs. 
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After reviewing the Broup’s wo ; 
interests, the statement continues : oo 
large, the group has had a fairly Drosperoy: 
year, althoug trading profits were to : 
extent affected by the heavy fali in the or 
of many of the main Commodi tics which 
eeu a Sells, hides, fats, other einial 

~products and wool. 
c To forecast the current year’s Prospects js 
y mM Many phases we stil! have 
no control .over our own aff). and. are 
subject daily to the frustration, sing from 
bureaucratic controls. Above 2!) iooms the 
forbidding spectre of the Sri. chief tax 
therers—the Chancellors of the | 


ga xch 
of this world—whose shadows 4 ik — 


SE ‘ken ever 
prospect and condition at the yUtset ery 
decision. 

Taxes, of course, must continue to be 


levied, but for the wellbeing of m inkind and 


the orderly development of humanity two 
principles have to be re-established. Firs 
the taxes must be reasonable and, secondly, 
that they must be simplified. Without the 


former industrial progress is doomed, with. 
out the latter a vast resource of creative 
thought and energy is wasted o1 indecision 
and in interminable wrangle 1: , 


FS id argument 
with the tax authorities. In very few coun- 
tries of the world does either of these two 


principles apply today. 


GOLD COAST SELECTION 


The twenty-third annual! general meeting 
of Gold Coast Selection Trust, Limited, was 
held on February 13th in London 

Major-General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, 
MC, chairman, presided, and the following 
is an extract from his statemen: 

Briefly summarising the accounts it will be 
seen that £110,630 was received by way of 
dividends and interest, and share transactions 
yielded a profit of £2,357. The profit for the 
year is £83,517—approximately the same 
figure as last year. The directors recommend 





the payment of a final dividend of 7} per 
cent, making 12} per cent for the year. 
The stock.and share markets have con- 


tinued.in a state of apathy. The shares in 
the West African companies in which our 
interests are so largely represented are, un- 
doubtedly, intrinsically worth considerably 
more than the present market valucs 

The companiés in which we are interested 
are Ariston Gold Mines, Amalgamated 
Banket Areas, Bremang Gold, Gold Coast 
Main Reef and Marlu Gold Mining. The 
Gold Coast Government authorised the mines 
to sell as from May, 1952, their whole pro- 
duction of gold on the “free” market. The 
“free” market price today represents an 
additional revenue of some 20s. per ounce. 

The gold-mining industry is, without 
doubt, an integral part of the welfare and 
prosperity of the Gold Coast Colony and 
should, we feel, be given every consideration 
for its future development. 

The tin companies in which we have 
acquired share interests are all payiny hand- 
some dividends. These investments will, we 
feel sure, prove useful sources of revenue for 
many years to come. 


The report and accounts were ado; red. 





NOTICES 


{MALL London company engaged in manufacture of equipment 
kJ using atomic energy for industry and medicine would like to 
contact gentleman or company who- could organise its world-wide 
Replies treated with 


sales. Capital welcome but not essential, 
confidence.—Box 182 


Ae available for conferences and summer schools 
at Halis of Residence in Cottingham during the months of July, 
August and September, 1953.—Further particulars from the Registrar, 


University College, Hull. 


pean sought as Sales Manager/Advertising Manager. 
experience successful marketing proprietar 
Highest qualifications an 


years’ - 


with world famous company, 
Aged 37.—Box 178, 


A WELL-KNOWN Brake and Clutch Liner Manufacturer juires 
a Representative for the automobile and aircraft ind: ries, 
resident or prepared to live in the Birmingham-Covent': pre es 
Applicants are invited to write im confidence to the P: — 
Manager stating their age and giving the fullest possible d's & 
experience, qualifications, etc. eferences should not be subiuttes. 
Final selection will be on a highly competitive basis, and only ‘088 
with considerable entliusiasm and ability to accept respons ritity 
should apply, Previous experience in the motor industry «1 * 
engineering grounding an advantage. Salary commensura’ W' 
ability. r provided and pension scheme Compulsory. A» 
standin Supe amy for an exceptional individual.—Box 1‘. 
APER MPANY, planning production of *'0!" 


printing firm, «Vou iaouer editorial post or director 
‘Box 185. 


Fifteen zine of world-wide 
foodstuffs | establis 
references, ship for investor,—Write 


uires capital to acquit: old- 


———— 
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Blazing Trails for a Nation 


Canadians are a pioneering people. There were 
the epic voyages of discovery and the penetration of 
the fur traders into an unknown land. The clearing 
of farms and the building of towns followed, in 
surges of achievement that pushed the frontier 
westward through the Prairies to the Pacific. 

The present generation of pioneers is still further 
extending our frontiers, this time to the North along 


~~ 


pathways of the fur traders. In areas which only yester- 
day were considered remote, great developments are 
taking place in uranium, oil, natural gas, iron ore, 
nickel and hydro-electric power, new resources for a 
dynamic country, new names on the map of Canada. 

As an integral part of Canadian enterprise, our 
branches provide banking service at many of the 
key points in this northward expansion. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
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Ask the 
C pe Q fi 
about Canada 


TO CANADA 


Famous White ‘Empress’ Steamships, providing a regular 


service. 


ACROSS CANADA 


17,000 miles of railway, reaching all the important industrial 
and agricultural regions from Atlantic Ocean to Pacific. 
Triple daily trans-continental service. Also 3,800 miles in 
the United States, with through services. 


HOTELS 


Fourteen world-famous hotels along our system, plus a 
number of summer lodges. 


AIRLINES 


Trans-Pacific service from Vancouver to Australia and 
New Zealand. Comets between Honolulu and Sydney from 
April 28. Another service from Vancouver to the Far East. 


Both services operate as part of a through route from 
Europe. 








Internal—Many thousands of miles of scheduled routes, 


supplementary to the railway system, especially to North- 
ern Canada. 





OTHER SE RVICES ‘Beaver’ cargo-ship service to Canada. Through freight 


to all parts. Fast package service for small merchandise. Trans-Pacific freight service by 


oe » ya sane ai rae ms ~ . ® 
‘Maple’ ships. Financial service, travellers cheques. Commercial telegraph system. Coloniza- 
tion and industrial development bureaux. 


Your authorised agent or: CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Avenue 4707 ) LONDON and offices 
throughout Britain and the Continent 
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CANAD 


The Expanding 


Economy 





Two Booms in One 


\ 4 ANY Canadians are shy about their boom. The word 
M does not express what they think has been happen- 
ing to them since the war. It suggests speculative excesses, 
a frenzy that is bound to come sooner or later to an abrupt 
and dismal end ; and Canadians have slowly grown into the 
habit of assuming that in fact their economic expansion is 
so firmly based, so carefully related to an extraordinary 
wealth of natural resources, that it must go on and on. 
There will be fluctuations, perhaps, but not of a size to 
create any doubt about the trend. 

Other countries at other times have enjoyed the same 
confidence—and been disappointed. Perhaps Canada will 
no. Yet the very existence of such confidence, however 
well based, shows that the boom psychology is real enough 
even though it does not produce wild speculation. It could 
not be absent from a country that is experiencing an almost 
unprecedented rate of material progress, from an economy 
that for five consecutive years has devoted to investment 
more than a fifth of its gross national product. Certainly 
the Canadian boom is oddly quiet, conducted with rare good 
sense ; and conceivably it may prove to be a boom without 
a bust. But it is none the less a boom on that account. 
Indeed, it is more: the distinction of postwar Canada is 
that it is having two booms in one. 

There are two kinds of economic growth: the opening- 
up of new primary sources of wealth, agricultural 
or mineral ; and the development of secondary, manufac- 
turing industry. Canada is a primary-producing country 
that has long been turning increasingly to industrialisation. 
Usually, that marks the end, at least for a time, of any 
active, large-scale expansion in primary products. By the 
ume a country’s industries reach an advanced stage, its 
accessible primary resources are well known and in fairly 
full use. But in Canada since the war a rapid industrial 
expansion has coincided with the discovery of new and 
very rich primary resources of oil, power and, above all, 





of metals. The two kinds of economic growth are at work 
together. The pace they are working at would be remark- 
able in either alone ; in the two combined, it is as exciting 
and impressive as any achievement of industrial civilisa- 
tion. 


It is, of course, the geography of Canada that makes the 
combination possible. For most practical purposes, pre- 
1945 Canada was a long, narrow strip of territory beside 
the northern border of the United States, a strip 3,000 miles 
long and in most places little more than 200 miles wide. 
The foundations of its economy were its wheat land and 
its forests. Here and there—and particularly along the 
northern edges—were some important mines. But in 
general the land to the north—the thousand miles of rock 
and muskeg, of ice and water, stretching down to the Arctic 
Ocean—was broken by nothing but the fur trade posts of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The means to conquer the 
wasteland came between the wars, with the aeroplane ; 
the incentive came with the war and the postwar boom. 
For six years now the venture has been going forward not 
only rapidly but with increasing confidence. After a long 
pause, the economic frontier of North America is again being 
pushed outwards. For the first time for a quarter of a 
century, railways are being constructed into new territory ; 
engineers who had done it before had to be brought out of 
retirement. It is becoming possible to say soberly that— 
while important differences must be emphasised—the North 
is beginning to be in some respects what the West was 
eighty years ago. Certainly in Canada, more than any- 
where, it is difficult to doubt that capitalism has at least 
recovered from the stunning blow of the Great Depression. 

That, however; would be true if there were no Canadian 
North. The frontier is being pushed out in search of iron 
and uranium, of water power and oil, of lead and zinc 
and nickel and copper. It is these ventures that may make 
Canada one of the very first industrial powers long. before 
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the end of the century. But they have little to do, except 
psychologically, with the boom as most “Canadians 
experience it now. They are the symptom much more 
than the cause of Canada’s postwar prosperity. More 
prosaic developments have to be thanked for the doubling 
since 1939 of Canada’s gross national product, for the rise 
of 50 per cent in real income per head. It is only a small 
exaggeration to say that these things would have happened 
much the same if Canada ended 200 miles north of the 
American border. Agriculture and forestry have been 
prosperous and the relatively long-established industrialisa- 
tion of Eastern. Canada has been greatly intensified. This 
is the first, and still by far the most important, of the two 
Canadian booms. 


Agricultural Prosperity 


Nothing has caught public imagination so much as the 
search for oil on the Prairies and the promise of 
industrialisation that it has brought, particularly to parts of 
Alberta. But 39 per cent of Alberta’s labour force is still 
employed in agriculture ; even in investment outlays, the 
province’s agriculture remained ahead of manufacturing 
last year. In the past three years the intensive search for 
oil has spread to the heart of the Prairies, in Saskatchewan ; 
and it is in northern Saskatchewan that Canada’s main 
source of uranium is now being developed. But with_all 
this, agriculture not only continues to provide 55 per cent 
of the province’s employment ; the prosperity of agriculture 
is the overwhelming reason why Saskatchewan, the bitter 
centre of agricultural poverty in the thirties, is now enjoying 
its greatest boom. The cash income of Saskatchewan 
farmers was $160 million in 1939 and $725 million last 
year. Heavy mechanisation has increased farm output while 
the agricultural labour force has declined ; from 1941 to 
1951, the number of tractors in Saskatchewan was doubled 
and the number of grain combines was almost quadrupled. 

In 1951 Canadian agricultural output was 20. per cent 
bigger than in 1946 and 40 per cent above the 1937-39 
average. While increasing mechanisation has been the most 
important change of the past decade, there have also been 
significant shifts in production. Canada’s own urban 
population is bound to provide an increasingly important 
market for the farmer, and to stimulate the production of 
more milk, butter, meat, fruit and vegetables. One need 
not fear that the agricultural surplus available for export 
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will fall as sharply as it has done in some developj 
countries, but there is certainly some tendency f. 8 


for Wheat, 


the staple export crop, to become at least re 
important in Canadian farming. An incre, ing propo 
tion of Canada’s arable land is likely to pro: sh 


ee 


ey" ‘ a vide ex 
indirectly, by growing feed grains for livestoc| ag ‘i 
same time, the agricultural frontier is likely 1 be pushed 


northwards in the trail of the mining enginec:: 
In the enthusiasm for oil and metals, the importance of 
agriculture to Canada is often underrated. 


he postw. 
boom would have been impossible if farm in: BB 
not been expanding, and Canada’s remarkable rate of 
economic growth certainly will not be kept up unless agr. 
culture continues to contribute to it. Relatively, however 
the importance of agriculture will no doubt continue to 
decline. Its labour force is now almost the same—a litre 
more than a million—as it was thirty years ago ; over the 
same period the rest of the labour force has roughly 
doubled from two million to four million. The lion’s share 
—800,000—of the imcrease has been in manufacturing 
industry. In the postwar period alone, from 1946 to 1952, 
the total of civilian employment has risen by 11 per cent, 


but employment in manufacturing has risen by 23 per cent. 

The basis for Canada’s postwar industrial expansion was 
laid in the nineteen-twenties. Indeed, in the years 1927 
to 1929 the proportion of gross national product that went 
into investment was as high—21.5 per cent—as it has 
tion of, the thirties followed. The expansion now covers a 
much wider field ; important new industries have been 
established during and since the war. But it is quite wrong 
to think, with some of the cruder enthusiasts for Canadian 
national development, that the foundations of Canada’s 
prosperity have already been transformed and thereby made 
shock-proof. The largest industries are still those based 
on Canada’s forests—pulp and paper and sawmills. The 
agricultural processing industries—slaughtering and meat 
packing, flour and feed mills, butter and cheese—also 
remain of prime importance. The miles of new light indus- 
try round Toronto and Montreal are supplements, not 
replacements. Indeed, the wood, pulp and paper industries 
are not only the biggest providers of employment and the 
source of half Canada’s exports to the United States. They 
have also been one of the main driving forces of the postwar 
investment boom—thanks chiefly to the strength of demand, 
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bur in part also to important advances in productive 
eficiency, especially in British Columbia. Last year their 
al expenditures were 17 per cent of the total for all 
manufacturing. Pulp and paper production is about double 
what it was, on the average, in the last three years before 
the war. 

The total of Canada’s industrial production was also 
doubled between 1937-39 and 1952. With some important 
reccnt additions to capacity, the output of steel—1,500,000 
tons in 1939—has more than doubled. Non-ferrous smelt- 
ing and refining was an expanding industry in the decade 
before the war and there have been important further 
increases since 1939, particularly in zinc and aluminium 
output. Large developments are also taking place in oil 
refining and in the chemical industries. Over the last decade 
many branches of the machinery, electrical and other engi- 
neering industries have grown almost beyond recognition. 

‘he atomic pile at Chalk River and the production of jet 
aircraft are merely two of the more conspicuous examples of 
an industrial advancement that is also reflected in the rapid 
expansion of light consumer industries of almost every kind. 

But impressive as this development is, the most important 
comment on it is a negative one. It does not reflect the 
newly-found riches among Canada’s natural resources. In 
the past few years Alberta oil, Labrador iron, Saskatchewan 
uranium, B.C. hydro-electric power have begun to play an 
appreciable part in physical development—though it is still, 
statistically, a tiny part within the total investment expendi- 
tures of $5,200 million in 1952. They contribute as yet 
almost nothing to current output. The postwar expansion 
of output is not the fruit of exploration into the undeveloped 
wilderness ; it is the fruit of developed Canada’s proximity 
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to the United States. The economists in Ottawa who thought 
it necessary to plan against a postwar slump were not 
ignoring their country’s potential riches ; they were mis- 
calculating what would happen south of the border. Canada 
has expanded its industries since the war because the world 
economy has been buoyant and the United States, in 
particular, has wanted the things that Canada’s known 
resources enabled it to produce. This, of course, is the 
reason why the boom spreads with such a remarkable 
measure of uniformity from Newfoundland to Vancouver. 
The shift to the west is still a movement of ideas and of 
money rather than of production. The geographical pattern 
of economic activity has as yet shifted very little. Even the 
most recent expansions are still heavily concentrated in 
such long-established manufacturing centres as Montreal 
and Toronto. 

The present prosperity of Canada is not, therefore, what 
it is often assumed to be—the result of risky ventures in 
primary production, rapidly creating a new economy. It is 
the balanced response of a vigorous but established economy 
to unusually favourable conditions of demand for its pro- 
ducts. The prosperity would certainly be shaken, but it 
would not necessarily be shattered, if prospecting for oil 
and minerals died away. On the other hand, the ventures 
do indeed provide the promise of a new economy in the 
making. . Though in absolute size their industrial output 
is small beside that of southern Ontario and Quebec, in pace 
of development the western provinces—and, on a smaller 
scale, Newfoundland and Northern Canada as a whole— 
are far outstripping the rest. This is the other boom, and 
the following three articles will briefly review some aspects 
of it. 


The Cheapest Power in the World 


ANADA, with a population little more than a quarter 
- of that of the United Kingdom, uses almost the same 
amount of electricity. The installed capacity is now just 
one horse-power per head of population—which far exceeds 
the ratio in the United States. It is almost all hydro- 
electric power. In the west, the potentialities of the 


Rockies and other mountain chains are obvious, but they 
represent no more than a fifth to a sixth of the total re- 
The rest of Canada 


sources of exploitable water power. 
is not, to any great extent, 
mountainous ; but the worn- 
down plateau of the Precam- 
brian Shield, covering most of 
the north and east, consists of 
old, hard rock that forces its 
rainfall to collect in countless 
lakes. Many of these are 500 
to 1,000 feet and more above 
sea level, and the water must 
reach the sea along restricted 
river channels that in many 
stretches drop sharply. A 
simple dam will often provide, 
at low capital cost, power for 
many large turbines. There are 
certainly no more than a few 
isolated exceptions to the 





generalisation that nowhere in the world is power as cheap 
as it is in Canada. 

The potential power that could be exploited is now 
estimated at about 65 million horse-power. From almost 
nothing fifty years ago, the proportion in fact exploited has 
risen to about a fifth of the total. The increase in recent 
years is the most remarkable of all the evidences of 
Canadian economic expansion. In 1939 installed hydro- 
electric capacity was 8,300,000 h.p. It rose appreciably 
during the war, and was 
10,300,000 h.p. by the end of 
1946. In the last six years it 
has been increased by an aver- 
age of nearly 700,000 h.p. a 
year, afd is now 14,200,000 
h.p. The projects now under 
-construction and being 
planned are sufficient to main- 
tain this rate of increase to the 
end of the decade. Hydro- 
electric development has 
naturally been most intensive 
in southern Ontario, and there 
at least expansion is unlikely to 
be interrupted. The power 
works associated with the 
projected St Lawrence Seaway 
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would alone add three million horse-power to the 
installed capacity, and the need for this power is one of 
the strongest motives behind Canadian determination to 
build the seaway. 

That, however, is still in the future, and as an engineer- 
ing task it is in any event relatively straightforward. The 
Nechako-Kemano power project, now actually under con- 
struction in British Columbia, is on a scale not much smaller 
—it provides for an eventual installed capacity of 
2,200,000 h.p.—and it represents one of the most imagina- 
tive feats of modern engineering. In this case something 
more than a dam is involved. The complications arise not 
from difficulty in harnessing power as such, but because a 
great deal of it is wanted in one place, and because there 
are very few places, within a hitherto virgin area of moun- 
tain and forest, where the power can be economically used. 
The natural place to generate it, on a relatively small scale, 
would be 130 miles inland from the Coast Range of British 
Columbia. But the electricity is wanted for an aluminium 
smelter whose raw material will be brought by sea. The 
whole natural flow of water is therefore being reversed, 
with two objects: the power station will be on the right 
side—the seaward side—of the mountains ; and the head 
of -water for the turbines will be far bigger than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The main features of the scheme are illustrated in the 
sketch on page $26. The site of the power station is 
some 350 miles north of Vancouver. In this area two 
long fiords, the Douglas Channel and the Gardner Canal, 
bring the water of the Pacific almost to the core of the 


Coast Range, which rises to peaks of 9,000 feet. From 
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Kemano Bay; on the Gardner Canal, a narrow alley rang 
inland for ten miles, to a-point where the mountuin 
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ntair 
is only another ten miles across. On the othe: side 
interior plateau slopes away gently to the eas: Here al 
watershed area of 5,400 square miles is—or \., -drained 
off to the east through a series of lakes leading to one tiyer 
the Nechako, a tributary of the Fraser. The water thy 
eventually reached the Pacific by a great detour to the 
south at Vancouver. The first stage in the project, com 
pleted last autumn, was to place a dam across the 
Nechako. The water is now impounded ; th eS to the 
west of the dam are gradually rising, the : channels 
connecting them are filling out. The result Ww. eventually 
be to create one reservoir, highly contorted hape but 
with a umiform water level for an area of 459 


square miles. 


Sixteen Times Niaga ra 


The level will be that of, Tahtsa Lake, which was the head 
of the natural water system, at the western end of the 
plateau and the foot of the Coast Range. This is 2,800 
feet above sea level and ten miles away, through the moun- 
tain range, the Kemano valley is barely. above sca level at 
all. The Nechako dam, shutting off the flow of water to 
the east, has thus created the potentiality of water power 


on a far bigger scale 130 miles westwards. A tunnel 25 
feet in diameter is being drilled through the Coast Range. 
Falling only very slightly in its ten-mile length. it will end 


a little inside the mountain above Kemano valley. At the 


foot of the mountain is the entrance to a cavern—7oo feet 
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iong. 80 feet wide and 118 feet high—that has been 
pjasted out half a mile inside the mountain. Here is to be 
che largest underground power station in the world. From 
the end of the tunnel the water will fall down two -pen- 
cocks to the turbines 2,400 feet below—sixteen times the 
fal! ar Niagara. When the generation of electricity starts 
in the early summer of 1954 there will be three turbines 
ef 150,000 h.p. each, but the full scheme provides for the 
duplication of the tunnel and penstocks, the extension of 
che cavern to a length of 1,140 feet and the installation of 
cxteen turbines. The installed capacity would then be 
2.240.000 h.p. and the firm power output 1,670,000 h.p. 
The power-house, however, is only half the scheme 
devised by the Aluminium Company of Canada. At 
Kemano Bay the mountains rise steeply from the fiord 
and there is no room for an aluminium smelter. At 
Kitimat, an Indian village, fifty miles to the north, there 
is again deep water for ships”bringing alumina (processed 
from Jamaica, and here enough land for the 
But between 
Kemano and Kitimat is a ridge 5,100 feet high, a ridge 
that on the Kemano side rises like a wall for 4,800 feet 
and on the Kitimat side is covered in part by a permanent 
However, a cable and transmission towers that 


} ret 
pauxite 


icefield. 


will withstand the rigours of these conditions have been 
devised ; the construction of the line began, with. the 
liberal use of helicopters and other paraphernalia of 
modern Canadian pioneering, last summer and will be 

ewed this summer, 


Work on the project as a whole 
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——which was undertaken, after years of preliminary survey 
work, in April, 1951—will then be at its peak, and in all 
some 10,000 men will be spread over the construction 
camps of the Kemano-Kitimat area. By the middle of 
1954 the Kitimat smelter is expected to start on its initial 
output of 80,000 tons of aluminium a year. That will be 
expanded, if the demand requires it, to 500,000 tons. 
Fortunately, there is a low pass leading northwards from 
Kitimat to the Skeena valley, and a railway is to be built 
to connect with the Prince Rupert-Edmonton line. It is 
confidently expected that other industries will follow 
aluminium to Kitimat; by 1970 a city of §0,000 
people or more may have been created near the northern 
end of the British Columbian coast. 

This power and aluminium project is important not 
only because it is the most spectacular of the current 
Canadian ventures but also because it is, in some respects, 
a test case. The capital cost of the whole undertaking, if 
it is carried out in full, is likely to be of the order of $600 
million. It depends on the belief that the demand for 
aluminium, in competition with other metals, will expand 
for many years ahead. The costs of pioneering are always 
hard to forecast, and in this case the latest estimate is 
appreciably above the original guess. There is, indeed, 
every prospect that Kitimat aluminium will be economic. 
But if the assumptions about the aluminium market did turn 
out to be wrong—if the promise of Kitimat were unful- 
filled—many other plans and hopes for the Canadian north 
and west would be called into question, too. 


Metals from the Northland 


O;} he other side of Canada, three thousand miles from 
Kitimat, the second of the large investments in the 
development of Canadian resources is also due to begin 
bearing its fruit in the simmer of 1954. This is the mining 
of the Ungava iron ore in eastern Quebec and Labrador, 
at a total capital cost of £200 million. In most things 
except size, however, it is representative of the problems and 
possibilities of mineral development on the Precambrian 
shield, which stretches in a rough semicircle north and east 
of a line drawn from the Arctic Ocean a little east of 
Aklavik, by Great Bear and Great Slave Lakes, Lake 
Athabaska and Lake Winnipeg to the north shore of the 
Great Lakes and then eastwards to the St. Lawrence near 
Quebec City. 

There is now no doubt that not only is this Canadian 
North heavily mineralised but that the minerals include ores 
of a very great variety of metals, that many of these ores 
are high-grade, and that some lie at shallow depths. The 
engineering and economic problems are those of climate and 
distance. In such territory, the initial costs of exploration 
and of proving ore bodies by intensive diamond drilling are 
themselves high. Metals as precious as uranium—and, in 
the past at least, gold—are special cases ; they can be moved 
by air. But for base metals, when the initial exploratory 
expenditures have borne fruit, the problem is to decide 
whether the discovery warrants the capital costs not only of 
sinking a mine and erecting a town in new territory but 
also of building a railway across what may be very difficult 
country. The ore reserves have to be large, the actual 
muning costs have to be low—and faith in the future demand 


for the metal has to be strong. There are many aspects of 
the high costs encountered. For example, the climate in 
eastern Quebec and Labrador is cold enough to confine the 
movement of ore on the néw railway to 150 days of the year. 
Tke equipment has to pay for itself at half-operation. Again, 
workers cannot be attracted to mining in the north unless a 
fairly high standard of amenities, in face of the vigour of 
the climate and isolation of the life, are provided. And 
amenities, even ‘of a very simple kind, are in such circum- 
stances expensive. As mining moves north there is a rapid 
increase not only of transport costs but also of such social 
costs. 

For the Quebec-Labrador iron ore, the decision has been 
made. The reserves have been proved to exceed 400 million 
tons. They are high-grade and lie beneath an overburden 
with an average depth of only 8 feet, so that the mining will 
be opencast or in very shallow workings. The initial output 
will be ro million tons of ore a year. If and when the 
St. Lawrence Seaway gives direct access by water from 
Quebec to the midwestern blast furnaces, the market might 
increase to 20 million tons a year and the railway from the 
iron deposits to Seven Islands, on the St. Lawrence estuary, 
is designed to move that amount in its short working year. 

The existence of this iron ofe has been known since the 
previous boom in mineral prospecting at the end of the 
twenties. That, indeed, is true of many of the ores that 
have roused public enthusiasm only in the past year or 
two. But it required several years of intensive exploration, 
begun during the war, to prove the economic extent of the 
reserves. The use of aircraft, which made this work 
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possible, has since been continued on an unprecedented 
scale to move supplies for building the railway. The line, 
360 miles long, should be completed by the end of this 
summer, so that operations can start with the 1954 season. 


The Moving Mine 


The other principal railway now under construction will 
also be completed late this year, and it should at once begin 
to move nickel and copper concentrates from the new mine 
and plant at Lynn Lake, in Manitoba.” This line is an 
extension, for 147 miles northwards, to the existing railway 
to Sherridon, built to serve a copper-zinc mine that was 
finally exhausted and closed, after a somewhat erratic his- 
tory, eighteen months ago. The mine plant and many of the 
houses have been moved, by tractor trail over the winter 
ice, to Lynn Lake. Here, in a harsh wilderness of granite 
and muskeg, a small outcrop of ore was first found in 1941 ; 
further search produced no result and though the geo- 
physical indications were good, the first drillings brought 
up no useful ore. It seemed that a familiar pattern in the 
patient search for metals was going to be repeated. But in 
1946 a drill at Lynn Lake secured one of the richest strikes 
of its kind ever made—an ore with a nickel content of 
2.§00 per cent and a copper content of 0.933 per cent. By 
1950 enough of this and other ores had been proved—to a 
total of 14 million tons—to justify the extension of the 
railway from Sherridon. This new line is easily graded, 
but it has to cross many rivers and much muskeg, while in 
other places a level track has to be blasted over granite. 

The Lynn Lake mine will be relatively small, raising 
2,000 tons of ore a day, but it provides an example of both 
the high output per man and the heavy capital cost of 
modern mining in Canada. “The total labour force at Lynn 
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Lake, mining the ore and operating the concentr.;; 

: entrat 
separation plant, will be about 359. The copper ane 
trates will be taken by rail to the existing smelter ane 
relatively near—200 miles—at Flin Flon, pal 
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The nicke 
centrates will be taken across the prairies to 4 i ‘an 
plant that will be referred to in the next article . The J 
capital cost of this project—the mine and plant at — 
Lake, a power station that will serve them, the railway a 
the refinery—is some $56 million. The annual outpu og 
be 17 million, lb of refined nickel and a small juantit 
300,000 Ib—of cobalt, besides 9 million |} of ie 


handled at the Flin Flon refinery. 
Some 300 miles north-west of Lynn Lake js q third 
important mining venture in new territory, which js also 
beginning production this year. At Beaver Lodge Lake in 
the far north of Saskatchewan, the Eldorado Corporation— 
owned by the Canadian Government—is opening two 
uranium mines and a plant capable of dealing with som 
500 tons of ore a day. This will, presumably, increase very 
greatly the Canadian uranium production that has bitters 
come from Port Radium, on Great Bear Lake—a mine of 
great historical interest because it was one of the first 
results of the use of aircraft in the north. The new 
Uranium City—created in part by moving buildings from 
the ghost town of Goldfields, on Lake Athabaska, which js 
being finally abandoned this winter—will also be largely 
dependent on air transport. : 
Knob Lake iron, Lynn Lake nickel and Beaver Lodge 
uranium are the most conspicuous of the new mines now 
going into production, because they have involved ventures 
into hitherto uninhabited country. But they are only a part 
of the mining expansion, . The output of two important 
iron ore mines north of Lake Superior (themselves the erea- 
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ISTANCES between some thriving 

commercial cities in Canada are 
greater than across the Atlantic to 
- Britain. No wonder the Canadian busi- 
ness man plans his business trips on a 
basis of flying hours! Canada’s vast 
wealth in minerals, oil and wheat builds 
the nation-wide demand for more 


FLY 
TGA 


MAPLE LEAF SERVICE 












Flying has taught 
USINESS MEN 


‘| IN GANADA 








: how many HOURS 
ay? 


goods. There’s a warm welcome in 
Canada for British business men— 
especially when they come by Canada’s 
own Air Line. Remember, personal 
contact pays dividends. 

Ask your Travel Agent to book you by 
TCA—across the Atlantic and to anywhere 
in Canada on the North American Network. 







KNOW YOUR CANADA? 


BY STREET, home of the famous Toronto 
Stock Exchange, one of the four 
largest in the world. Toronto is less than 
2 hours by TCA from Montreal and you 
can book right through from Britain. 
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The fleets of VICKERS VISCOUNTS already 
ordered by TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES, B.E.A., 
AIR FRANCE, AER LINGUS, T.A.A. and many 
others are a tribute to the reliability, safety 
and comfort of chis latest aeroplane. 

This is yet another resulc of more than 
thirty five years of joint effort between 
VICKERS and ROLLS-ROYCE in the production 


of notable aircraft. 


The VICKERS VISCOUNT 
is powered by 
ROLLS-ROYCE “DART” 
Propeller- Turbine 


Engines 


os 


RO LLSSROYCE 


eon Gt 8. £5 


FOR SPEED AND RELIABILITY 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONOS LIMITED + AIRCRART DIVISION + WEYBRIDGE 
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ICA enterprise 


brings the 
Viscount to Canada 


Canadians can look forward to a new experience 
in flying comfort when the first of fifteen Vickers 
Viscounts ordered by TCA, at a cost of $11} 
million, comes into operation next year. The 
Viscount, which is powered by four Rolls-Royce 
Dart engines, will be the first turbine-engined 
airliner of any type to operate in North America, 
and its adoption by TCA is proof of its suitability 
for the short and medium range air routes of 
that continent. 

In Europe, passengers by BEA will soon be 
discovering Viscount comfort for themselves. and 
many other airlines, including Air France, Acr 
Lingus, Trans-Australia and British West Indies 
Airways have made the same wise decision 
as TCA. . 


VICKERS 
VISCOUNT 


_ FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE DART ENGINES 
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of the last decade) is being rapidly increased. The 
- .s Sullivan Mine at Kimberley, in the south of British 
Colvmbia, has recently been supplemented by the opening 
eral smaller lead-zinc mines. Nickel production in 
the Sudbury area of Ontario is still expanding. The large 
ts of titanium in Quebee are now being developed 
{may be an important source of iron as well as of 
niarum oxide and, possibly, the new metal itself. On the 
opposite side of the St. Lawrence, copper is to be produced 
fron the large deposits of low-grade ore on the Gaspé 


‘otal value of Canadian mineral production rose last 
year by about a further ro per cent and is some §0 per 
cent greater than in 1939 after allowing for changes in 
p! In value, gold still shares the leading place with 
nickel and copper,.and Ontario still produces the bulk of all 
these three metals—and more than a third of the total value 
But the importance not only of iron ore, but 
aks of zinc, lead and various. minor metals, seems likely 
to go on increasing. 


The Hope of the North 

i ead and zine are the object of the exploratory drilling 
and shaft-sinking that has been conducted on some scale in 
the past year or two in the area of Great Slave Lake. It is 
this. if anything, that seems likely to stimulate the next 
northward advance on the scale of the Kitimat aluminium 
and Labrador iron ore projects—an advance, appropriately, 
in the centre, where they are at either end of the continent. 
Rich lead-zine ores are believed to exist at the O’Connor 
lake and Joe Indian Mountain mines, east of the estab- 
hed goldmining town of Yellowknife. The future of the 
seems to, turn primarily, however, on the intensive 
ations that are being continued at Pine Point, on the 
shore of Great Slave Lake. . As in so many cases, the 
visicnce of metal here is not new knowledge—indeed, it 
was first noticed before the beginning of the century. But 
the idea of mining base metals profitably in so remote an 
area was not seriously considered until the late twenties, 
when metal prices were high and the aeroplane had made 
prospecting easier, The depression soon stifled this 
nterest, and it did not revive until 1948. For the past five 
years, however, vigorous drilling and exploratory work have 
heen conducted over a large concession granted jointly 
two companies—Ventures, Limited and Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting (which, with the Sullivan and other 
mines, is the main Canadian producer of both lead and 
zinc). The work at Pine Point has recently assumed major 
dimensions, with as many as 
150 men engaged there last 
summer. They have estab- 
lished the existence of a very 
large ore body, which has been 
proved in blocks over an area 
about 40 miles long (from east 
to west) and § miles wide. 
The ore is flat lying and at 
shallow depths—it out-crops 
at the east and drops to a 
depth of about 350 feet on the 
west. In some places it is 100 

feet thick. “There is no 
any doubt that Pine Point has 
very large reserves of acces- 
tible ore, The economics of 


_ 








$33 


exploiting it are not clucidated yet. While the mining 
would be shallow, such questions as the amount of 


‘pumping that might be needed—there is much wet 


ground—have still to be thoroughly investigated.. The 
mining advantages as such have to be very consider- 
able indeed if base metals are to be profitable 800 
miles north (as the crow flies) of the existing great 
lead-zinc smelting plant at Trail, in British Columbia. 
Drilling for natural gas is taking place in the Hay River 
district, west of Pine Point, and if this is successful it 
offers the possibility of establishing a refinery on the spot 
instead of carrying the ore concentrates south. In any 
event, however, the development of Pine Point depends 
on pushing the railway 400 miles northwards from Grim- 
shaw, in the Peace River district. Power for mining at 
Pine Point would probably come from Mountain Rapids, 
on the Slave River near Fort Smith, though there are 
several other sites where it could easily be developed at 
an economic distance-from the mines. At Pine Point 
itself, a provisional town site has been chosen. 

There are many interesting parallels between Pine Point 
and the Quebec-Labrador iron development, and this has 
helped it to stir enormous interest in the small communi- 
ties of the North West Territories and northern Alberta, 
as well as in the mining industry. Indeed, there is little 
exaggeration in saying that it would be a matter of some 
political concern if the expectations that have been built 
on Pine Point came to nothing. Yet in fact there are many 
imponderables to weigh as well as technical problems to 
investigate. The ore reserves may well be on such a scale 
that it is necessary to take account not only of future prices 
in relation to mining costs but also of the influence that 
the Pine Point supply might have on metal prices ; on the 
other side, there are such factors as the extra demand for 
lead that may come with the development of atomic 
energy. Only two things can properly be said with 
certainty. First, if metals are mined at Pine Point at all it 
must—because a railway will have to be justified—be a 
major project, on a scale at least comparable to the $200 
million investment of the Quebec-Labrador undertaking. 
And, secondly, expensive exploratory work is unlikely to 
be continued for more than another season or two. By the 
autumn of 1954, at the latest, either it will stop or an 
economic transformation in the North West Territories 
will truly begin—which perhaps means that the most 
important influence will be the absence, or the timing, of 
an American recession. 

Pine Point is the outstanding mineral investigation north 
of 60 degrees—that is, in the 
Yukon and the North West 
Territories—but it is far from 
being alone. In the west, in the 
Mackenzie basin, 20 million 
‘ acres of land have been staked 
for oil; it is in the search for 
oil, particularly, that heli- 
copters are now being used to 
make rapid geological surveys. 
In the east, large nickel de- 
posits are being investigated at 
Ferguson Lake, nearly 300 
miles north-north-west of the 
railway at Churchill. Nickel 
has also been found on the 
Saskatchewan border, north of 
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Black Lake, while an even more remote exploration is that 
of the copper deposits at Dismal Lakes, north of Port 
Radium and only a little south of the Arctic shore. Uranium 
finds of one sort or another have been made in several areas. 

The importance of all this can easily be exaggerated. 
There is no doubt that northern Canada is rich in minerals 
and that mining can be carried on successfully, in spite of 
the climate and the harshness of the land, once. the dis- 
advantages of distance are overcome. Yellowknife, which 
was a huddle of shacks in the thirties, has since the war 
grown—because its gold ores are high-grade, and thanks 
to air traffic—into a modern, comfortable town whose 3,000 
people enjoy a high standard of living and North American 
amenities. It is highly likely that if one development, such 
as Pine Point, once justifies the building of a railway, other 
mines will quickly become economic and the North may 
well make very rapid progress. Certainly it is an unjustified 
conservatism to think that base metals will never be mined 
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there. Equally, however, it is foolish to think 


will be mined now just because they are being ‘anges 
There are three reasons. why the mineral resources of h 
North are now being extensively surveyed for the first ; : 
the aeroplane and modern geophysical methods of . 
ing ore bodies—which together have made the sete 
relatively easy—and high prices. More than this is sda 


to make mining profitable. Exploitation probably. wil 
follow exploration, but there is no certainty that it will 
follow quickly. The bush pilot and the geologist hay 
shown that the North is not a waste ; they have bel 
begun as yet to make it anything but the land of the isolated 
fur trader, the land where you are “ inside” and Ottawa 
or even Edmonton is as much “ outside” as London of 
New York. That the North will come to feed American 
industry with metals is likely ; that the transformation will 
occur within a generation or so is now conceivable, but jr 
is no more than that. 


Prairie Oil and Chemicals 


F one event created the Canadian boom in public know- 
ledge, it was the flow of oil on February 13, 1947, from 
the Imperial Leduc No. 1 well in Alberta. This was the 
first important result of 25 years’ patient search, and it was 
quickly followed by others. Extensive drilling has proved 
reserves of some 1,700 million barrels of oil, and this, 
beyond doubt, is still a small beginning. Almost the whole 
of the area between the Precambrian Shield and the Rocky 
Mountains—some 650,000 square miles stretching to the 
mouth of the Mackenzie in the north and covering much of 
Saskatchewan and part of Manitoba, as well as Alberta— 
consists of sedimentary rocks that are potentially oil- 
bearing. Oil exploration over large parts of this area is still 
increasing in intensity. The actual production of oil from 
the established fields in Alberta is dictated not by capacity 
but by the available market. Renfining capacity on the 
prairies has been increased to 125,000 barrels a day. In 
1950 a pipeline 1,129 miles long was constructed in 150 
days from Edmonton to Lake Superior, whence oil is at 
present shipped by tanker through the Great Lakes to the 
refineries at Sarnia. Plans to take the pipeline all the way, 
and to increase its capacity to 300,000 barrels a day, have 
been made. Westwards, the transmountain pipeline from 
Edmonton to Vancouver is now under construction and 
will be. finished next summer. A second refinery on the 
American'side of Lake Superior will shortly start to operate 
with crude from Alberta, and the export of Canadian oil 
will have begun. Proved reserves of natural gas have 
reached a point at which the Government of Alberta has 
recently granted a permit for its export on a substantial 
scale for the first time ; it will go by pipeline to the. Pacific 
Coast. ‘ 
All this is, however, the return on a very large investment 


—some $1,000 million has been spent on oil exp!oration: 


and development in the past six years—and the immediate 


prospects are by no means as rosy as they have often been | 


painted or as the feverish exploration might suggest. The 
oil has to be sold and the really large market nearest to hand 
lies in-the north and mid-west of the United States. The 
search for prairie oil at the end of the war was fired by the 
belief that American oil resources were being run down 
dangerously quickly. The explorations of the past two years 


have confirmed, however, what had been suspected before 
but could not be proved: the Canadian oil region does not 
stop at the border. Important discoveries have been made 
at several points in an area known as the Williston Basin, 
which lies partly within the prairie provinces but also 
stretches over some 100,000 square miles of North and 
South Dakota and Montana: As yet, the possibilities of oi! 
in this area are merely another uncertainty. It may be that 
little will come of the new discoveries within the United 
States ; but it is also possible that the prairies will have to 
wait some time for a market to the south. 

This is in no way to say that a bubble is in danger of 
bursting. It means only that, for oil on the prairies as for 
metals in the north, an accelerating development cannot 
be taken for granted, The development has already gone 
far enough to transform the economy of a considerable part 
of Alberta. In particular, oil and the large reserves of 
natural gas associated with it are providing raw materials 
for an important chemical industry in the Edmonton district. 
The American Celanese Corporation is building, at a cost 
of some $50 million, a large plant that will produce acetic 
acid and other chemicals from natural gas and petrol 
by-products. Pulp will be brought by rail from Prince 
Rupert, in order to manufacture cellulose acetate, which is 
used for rayon and as a plastic. Another large new plant, 
to be finished at the end of this year, is being built some 
14 miles from Edmonton, at: Fort Saskatchewan. This will 
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~ AUSTIN 
First in Canada and 
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world-wide leader 


O WHERE YOU WILL IN CANADA, you'll see Austins Europe — flow cars, trucks and vans to practically every 


. 


— more than any other make of British car. place under the sun. Some are complete ; others are 
Canadians have found that Austins suit their roads, sent unassembled to be completed in factories in 
their climatic conditions, their pockets ; and Austins are Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, Eire, Japan, 
backed by an extensive coast-to-coast Dealer Service. India and Mexico. 

But this is just one part of a world-wide network. To all these countries and to many others 
Out from the 250-acre Austin plant in Birmingham, | Austin speak a common language—with the accent on 


Pngland — the largest self-contained motor factory in performance with economy. 
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THE AUSTIN A¢O SOMERSET 

















our 
Gateway 
to Profit 
in the 
Dollar 
Market 


Is the C.N.R. Information Office in 
Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS will advise you on 
ways and means of extending 
your business into a booming 


Commonwealth Country. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS have played a major part in 
the development of Canada over the last fifty years. And 
their knowledge of Canada’s immediate business potential 
is second to nobody’s. Canada wants British business. 
Canada offers opportunities for British business to extend 
into the dollar market, with profit to both sides. 


The accumulated knowledge that Canadian National Rail- 
ways possess is on call in London for British business men. 
C.N.R.’s Information Officer will gladly study your problems 
and give advice. He knows the Canadian market. He 
knows the tempo of Canadian business. He knows which 
British industries Canada needs most. 


C.N.R. has helped many British businesses to 
expand into Canada. CAN THEY HELP YOURS? 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


The Largest Railway System in America 






95 Leadenhall Street, £.C.3. Tel: AVE 6242 
LIVERPOOL, 3: Cunard Building, Pierhead 
GLASGOW, C.2: 9 Bothwell Street. And at Paris and Antwerp 
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By @p intent to che 
ing George VT 
Biscuit and Vita-Weat 

Crispbread Manufacturers 


PEEK, FREAN & CO. LTD 


Makers of Famous English Biscuits 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


General Agents in the Dominion of Canada 


PEEK, FREAN (canava) LTD 


1200 O’CONNOR DRIVE 





TORONTO 31, ONTARIO 





FOR 
PASSENGER... 


“Comfort and enjoy- 
ment™ — excellent words 

to hear whether you are 
beginning @ holiday or whether 
you are on a business crip. 
Aboard a Cunarder everything 
is at hand to ensure relaxation 
and enjoyment every minute 
of the complete rest 4 voyage 
provides from the hurry and bustle 
that bedevil our everyday life. 





|. . OR FREIGHT 


The Cunard fleet of modern, fast 
cargo liners offers regular freight 
services to ports in both the 
United States and Canada. New 
York, St. John, N.B., Halifax, 
N.S., Montreal, Quebec are all 
served from Liverpool, London, 
Southampton and Havre. in 
addition there are 
services to 
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receive, by rail from the east, the nickel concentrates pro- 
duced at Lynn Lake and will refine them by a new ammonia 
leaching process. The site has been chosen to provide 
cheap natural gas and large quantities of water ; ammonium 
sulphate is an important by-product of the refinery. 

Chere is good reason to think that a chemical industry 
will continue to grow on the lines of these plants, and will 
further stimulate the general industrial expansion of Edmon- 
ton—a city where the population rose from 94,000 to 
160,000 between 1941 and 1951, where the number of 
households has increased by 50 per cent in the past six years. 
While this is the most definite of the prospective develop- 
ments, the prairies can also expect to. achieve, in time at 
least. an increasing export of natural gas as well as of oil. 
The most exciting of the other possibilities depends on the 
fabulous tar sands, on the Athabaska river and about 300 
miles north of Edmonton. The sands are a porous rock 
heavily impregnated with oil to make a black, sticky sponge; 
on the average there is about a barrel of oil to a ton of 
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“sand.” They lie for the most part under a thin over- 
burden and both their extent and their average depth are 
still matters of conjecture ; last autumn one drill was still 
going through “tar” at a depth of 380 feet. The total 
quantity of oil is roughly and variously estimated at 200,000 
million to 250,000 million or even 300,000 million barrels. 
If, for convenience, the middle figure is taken, it means that 
the tar sands could provide the whole world with oil for 
sixty years, at the present rate of consumption. So far as 
present knowledge goes, after a good deal of small-scale ex- 
perimenting, they cannot provide it economically. It seems 
unlikely, however, that so rich a resource will remain 
indefinitely unused ; it would appear to have great potential 
value as an industrial raw material if not as a fuel. The oil 
of the prairies is already- playing a part in the Canadian 
economy that is small only im relation to its potentialities. 
In the long run, at any rate, there is every reason to expect 
that it will help to transform the Canadian economy beyond 
all recognition. 


Capital, Not Men 


f° the past two years the emphasis of Canada’s’ 


economic expansion has been put on the development 
of resources—on oil wells and pipelines, railways, hydro- 
electric power and new mines. This is the second boom 
added to the more specifically industrial expansion of 1947- 
50. Such projects as have been described in the preceding 
sections of this survey will continue to absorb large capital 
expenditures this year and, in some cases, in 1954. After 
that a slackening is, so far as can be seen, possible. It is 
in no sense likely, If a beginning is made in 1954 with, 
say, the St. Lawrence Seaway, the Pine Point project and 
one or two more among a wide variety of schemes and 
proposals, then the new boom will be running on with its 
present force. The argument of earlier sections was con- 
servative only to the extent of suggesting that an 
immediately accelerating rate of investment in the Canadian 
North and West cannot be taken for granted. If the present 
rate is maintained for any length of time, it will be economic 
progress indeed. And a higher rate, within a few years 
if not immediately, is perfectly possible. 

Such investment is still, however, a small part of the 
Canadian total, Even during the two decades that included 
the Great Depression and the war—from 1924 to 1949— 
investment in Canada was equal to 15 per cent of the gross 
national product. .The rewards of this investment were 
substantial. If the period of the previous boom, from 1927 
to. 1929, is compared with the 1948-50 average, Canada’s 
gross national product increased by nearly 90 per cent over 
the two decades—that is, at an average annual rate of 3 per 
cent (compound). The population rose over the same 
period from 9,830,000 to 13,430,000, so that the average 
rate of growth in gross product per head was 14 per cent 
a year—which is the same as the American rate of expan- 
sion over long periods. There is no doubt that this invest- 
ment has been soundly based: it has paid off, both abso- 
hutely and @elatively. Some of the benefit has been taken 
in shorter working hours, but recent comparisons of 
productivity* suggest that output per man-hour in Canada 


* By A. Maddison, in Economic Journal, September, 1952, and 
Oxford Economic Papers, Oct i , September, 1952, an 


has increased faster during the last two decades than in 
either the United States or Britain. Over the period 1931 
to 1949, the compound rate of growth in gross national 
product per man-hour is put at 3 per cent per annum. In 
the United States, over a comparable period (1929-50), the 
rate of increase was 2 per cent. 

It is only in the past six years, however, that Canadian 
investment has reached truly enormous proportions—and 
has in the process shown, so far, the character of a snowball. 
The following table sets out the main statistics of the post- 
war boom. Among so much done so quickly there is certain 
to be some investment that will prove to be uneconomic. 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT 


Investment} Real 


| volume of 

proportion | investment 
of gross | (i.e., value 
national jat constant 
product | prices) 
(per cent) (1939= 100) 


Total | Gross | a 
\investment| national 
($ million) roduct 

($ million) 


feet bat fot 
RERBSSSh 
OOF AWWHhS 


* Estimates. 


But there has certainly been little wild speculation. The 
financial policies of the Canadian Government have been 
commendably strict, and have generally kept inflationary 
forces well in hand. Indeed, it is one of the interesting 
paradoxes of the postwar years that the country which has 
been developing most quickly has had less inflation than 
almost any other. There could be no more convincing 
evidence of wise financial and political management. 

Wise management has not, of course, suppressed every 
symptom of the boom. In British Columbia last summer 


average weekly wages were $60 (£22), compared with 
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$51 in Gunther. The costs of some types of construction 
work are said to be twice as high in Alberta as in Ontario. 
But on the whole, anomalies of this kind are remarkably 
few and mild and the boom psychology of which they are 
evidence remains reasonably restrained. It is, after all, 
eastern Canada, not British Columbia or Alberta, that is 
still responsible for the main volume of investment. A 
general analysis of the constituents of recent investment 
certainly does not suggést an inflationary froth that will 
dissolve at the first puff of an American recession. 


COMPOSITION OF INVESTMENT 










Value of investment Per cent 
($ million) of total 


1950 | 1951 | | 1952 1950 1951 | 1952 
















Agriculture, fishing & 
lorestry 


GW 


13- 


507 | 602 | .607 | 13- 


1 “7 
Mining, quarrying & 

Oil wells 26056 55 119 | 166 201 3:1 3:6; 3-9 
Manufacturing ...... 502 | 755 |1,006] 13-2 | 16-5 | 19-4 
TMUMUICS 6 oe oa daa s 720 | 916 |1,170} 18-9 | 20-0 | 22-6 
BMIOS . 05s caw 845 | 840 758 | 22-1 | 18-3 | 14-6 
Sefvices and other... 676 | 718| 673)17:7)| 15-7 | 13-0 
Government ......%. 446 | 584 766 eit 12-7 | 19-8 
WH iw ide cciceauateshuce 3,815 4,581 5,181 00: 0 100: 0 100- 0 


(1952: figures are estimates). 


The significance of these figures arises fromthe fact that 
after the outbreak of war in Korea the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the Bank of Canada took forceful and successful 
measures to restrain housing and non-essential investment. 


But total investment increased more sharply than ever, - 


partly because of the defence programme but chiefly 
because of the rising tide of manufacturing, utility and 
mining investment. Such shifts in the flow of capital expen- 
diture illustrate not only the real pressure for expansion but 
also the continuing flexibility of the Canadian economy. 

Can it continue? Even with rapidly rising living 
standards, savings of over 20 per cent of the gross national 
product, for years on end, are remafkable. In 1950 and 
1951, indeed, they were not sufficient: the Canadian 
balance of payments was in deficit on current-account. But 
over the postwar period as a whole, Canada has transferred 
abroad as much capital as has come into the country. The 
boom rests on genuine Canadian savings. 

An important question therefore has to be asked. May 
not this high rate of saving be too great an anachronism to 
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survive in the modern world—in the world of the welf 
state and high taxation, where the saver js constantly 
cheated by inflation? Can Canada maintain its ext, 
ordinary rate of capital accum#lation i i a world thar for i: 
most part seems likely to remain desperately and <¢ d chronicall 
short of capital? The evidence, as yet, i. . 


Canada has become, to some considerable ext ¢:) 2 a 
state, but government expenditure has not incr ised abd 
faster than national income. In total (Provincial as well 
as Federal), it was 21.0 per cent of gross nationa! Product 
in 1939 and 23.4 per cent in 1951. There is at work hers 
a virtuous circle. Because the Canadian economy has Lis 
expanding, it can carry a greatly increased volume o 
government activity without hampering the conditions of 
further expansion. No doubt social and ps) chological 
factors are also important. The democracy of the frontier 
still has some reality ; the wage-earner feels himself patt of 


a venture that is benefiting him directly and in wh hich he'can 
seize greater opportunities if he has collected a ite capital. 
There is a general confidence about ~ 


iture that 
encourages savings more widely than this. danger that 
Canadian. expansion will be slowed le by declining 


saving. mont not at. the moment look substantial, 


‘Welfare For the Few 


This is not to say that the boom is a nineteenth-century 
Liberal anachronism. On the contrary, its character js 
powerfully influenced by the welfare state. It is probably, 
in part, because of heavy taxation on the higher incomes, 
from which speculative savings might be drawn, that the 
boom is, in financial terms, so quiet. More important is 
the influence of contemporary standards of welfare on the 
Canadian attitude to immigration. The policy here is 
highly: selective. The government carefully controls 
immigrants, according to nationality and occupation, with 
the aim of avoiding even local and temporary surpluses of 
labour. This control is particularly important because the 
Canadian climate and the nature of the economy inevitably 
create a problem of seasonal unemployment. The effect, 
if not the deliberate intent, of a selective control is that 
the total amount of immigration is fairly smal! ; Canada 
would like more than it gets of some types of workers, but 
others who want to go are not admitted. The consequence 
is probably, at least in the short run, to accentuate the 
boom. The contemporary social conscience would not 
allow immigrants to fend for themselves, to start the new 
life in earth hovels on the Prairies like their predecessors 
of fifty years ago. The modern immigrant has to be housed 
and provided with public utilities, If more immigrants 
were entering Canada this sort of social investment would 
have to be higher and the resources available for productive 
investment in industry would be correspondingly lower. 
At the same time, the restriction of the labour supply 
strengthens the urge in many industries to use more highly 
capitalised, labour-saving equipment. This in turn helps 
to prevent any general feeling that immigrants—other than 
those with special skills as, say, professional engincers—are 
urgently needed. In short, it is partly a cause and partly 
a result of the restriction of enmigration, in the interests 
of welfare, that the Canadian. boom is so markedly <pital- 
intensive, not labour-intensive. When a new nifine is sunk 
into the Precambrian rocks the output per man-shilt i 
as much as ten tons or so. 

the: shay ik igh pilination mais 
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Record Breaking 


ENDURANCE, 


RELIABILITY, 


COMFORT and SPEED 


The NEW HUMBER super 


with the immensely powerful ‘BLUE RIBAND’ engine 


EXPORT D 
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ROOTES 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.1 
ROOTES MOTORS (CANADA) LTO 
Plant: 


Head Office & : 
2019 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto 13, Ontario 


Rootes Greup Regional Representatives located at: 
U.S.A. 505 Park Av., New York 22, N.Y. and 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, 
California. 

AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND Fisher- 
men’s Bend, Port Melbourne, Australia. 
SOUTHERN AFRICA 750/2/4 Stutta- 
ford's Buildings, St. George's St., Cape 
Town, S.A. 
CENTRAL AFRICA Jackson Road, P.O. 
Box 5194, Nairobi, Kenya 


BELGIUM Shell Building, 47, Cantersteen, 
Brussels. 


PRANCE 6 Rond-Point des Champs Elysees, 
Paris, 8. 


SWITZERLAND 3 Jenatschstrasse, Zurich. 


FAR EAST Macdonald House, Orchard 
Road, Singapore, 9. 


INDIA Agra Road, Bhandup, Bombay. 
NA. EAST 37 Kasr & Nil St., Cairo, Egypt" 


MIDDLE EAST & PAKISTAN Exscily 
Building, Assour, Beirut, Lebanon. 


JAPAN  Strongs Building, No. 204 
Yamashita-cho, Naka-ku, Yokohama. 


ARGENTINA Casilla de Correo, 3478, 
Buenos Aires. 


BRAZIL Av. Presidente Vargas 290(S/1003), 
Rio de Janeiro. 


CARIBBEAN P.O. Box 
Bahamas. 


1479, ‘Nassau, 





The modern electric railway system is 
highly <flicient-— but also liable to 
complete breakdown if any component 
or item of pliant becomes defective. 
That ts why so many traction engineers 
specify BTH motors, resistors, control 
gear and other products. 


Bes 





SF 


of BTH have built up an enviable repu- 
tation. it is the same in power supply, 
marine engincermg, mining, the air- 
craft industry — wherever first, class 
electrical products are needed 

With fifty-four years’ experience and 
eleven factories, BTH can give out- 


The symbol on the 


But traction is only one field in which standing service to industry in every 
the specialisation and long experience sphere of electrical engineering. 


___.___ BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


COMPANY LIMITED, RUGBY, ENGLAND 


IN CANADA 









t Electrical Equipment 





Ao 


Resideat Engineer:- H. G, McHAFFIB, 2, Gardeld Avenue, TORONTO, 5 









on Canadian 


economic 





changes 


he well-informed 


Canada marches on; new 
industries are being rapidly 
developed and older ones 
expanded. Reliable facts about 


this vast, rich and progressive 


country, and information on every 
facet of Canadian business life, 
commercial or financial are 
available at Canada’s oldest Bank. 






Head Office: Montreal 


F MONTREAL 


Over 580 branches throughout Canada 
Assets exceed $2,000,000,000 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


I eneenteemeneeteeennaneanmneenetemmenemaiametineniemiednteiniaeeiamemmann ania aerate 


47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
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WATER into POWER 
\ 


Without water, there would be no hydro-clectric 
power. Without hydro-electric power there would be 
little aluminium. Today Canada is the largest source 
of virgin aluminium in the British Commonwealth. 
Behind this achievement is a fascinating story of new 
enterprises by. the Aluminium Limited Group of 
Companies . . . of the harnessing of Canada’s vast 
water-power . . . of complete new towns built in forest 
clearings . . . of fine modern ports where once only 
Indian canoes landed. All this to one end—the growth 
of large-scale production and distribution o! alu- 
minium and its alloys, from mine to market. 


As world demand for Aluminium. increases, and its use/:/ness a 
a major raw material becomes more widely recognised, ‘0 must 
production be expanded. One of the leading organisations 
engaged in this task is the Aluminium Limited Group of («panes 
whose resources encompass many widespread activitic, These 
cover every aspect of the Industry — the mining and shiping of 
raw materials, the generating of hydro-electric power «1! the 
ultimate extraction and fabrication of the metal. To (1° must 
be added world-wide selling services and a programme 0/ (0"tl 
uous research designed to improve production metho: ind 10 
find new alloys. 


Aluminium Limited 


MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 
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C2radian boom more spectacular and the rate of expansion 
more impressive. Its long-run advantages are less certain. 
The great economic expansions of the past have involved 
jaree movements of labour,.and that has been a stimulus 
»« well as am imconvenience. There is little doubt that, 
over a period of ten-or twenty years, Canada’s expansion in 
gross national product would be considerably faster if it 
were achieved by a rather faster influx of labour, even if 
tha: meant rather less capitalisation per head. Other things 
beng equal, that might also increase the chances that the 
excansion would be steady and sustained. These, however, 
are somewhat academic speculations. In present fact, the 
immigration policy of a welfare state is likely t» mean that 
Canadian progress measured by the increase in gross pro- 
duct per head may well be rapid beyond precedent even if 
he increase in total national product is no greater than 
that achieved by many developing countries in the past. 

In its high capitalisation, however, the Canadian boom 
is not strictly Canadian. While its basis, as was pointed 
out above, is Canadian saving, its spearhead is to a consider- 
able extent American enterprise and American risk-taking. 
This is true both in technical methods and in capital. The 
total of United States capital invested in Canada has risen 
from $4,660 million in 1939 to. $6,565 million in 1950 and 
$7,235 million in 19§1. British investments in Canada 
have fallen from $2,476 million in 1939 to. $1,772 million 
in 19§1.. Of the American investments in 1950 (the latest 
year for which detailed statistics are published), just over 
a third—$2,269 million—were in manufacturing industry 
and $546 million were in miming and smelting. In all, more 
than $3,000 million represented investments in companies 
that were actually controlled in the United States. 

The importance of this American capital is by no means 

as great as is Often supposed. The inflow of capital for 

ect investment in Canada during recent years is sum- 
sed in the table. 

hese are important sums, but even in 1951 such invest- 

ment represented (after allowing for $40 million of returned 

capital) less than 6 per cent of total Canadian investment. 


a 
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Its significance is not its size but its nature. It is almost 
all risk capital and it is highly concentrated on the newer 
ventures.. The big American oil companies are heavily 
involved in the prairie developments. . The company 
developing the Quebec-Labrador iron ore is essentially 
American. The new capital needed for Lynn Lake was 
raised largely in the United States. 

The human and technical participation of the United 
States in Canadian development is even more widely spread. 
It is not only to the oilfields and the prospectors’ camps that 
American technicians have moved across the border. The 
contractor for the Kemano power station and transmission 
line is an American company. Yet the Canadian boom is 
not dependent on American capital and skill. The United 


~ NEW US INVESTMENT 
($ millions) 





| 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951* 
| | 





Petroleum exploration and | 








development .......... 23 59 98 140 
Transportation .......... aoe aly 18 14 
WN a sea wads cases 4 10 29 37 
Pulp and paper.......... 14 3 9 22 
C-Uicaads vsaesns ine 37 422 | 8 | & 
WON iste ages hie oy | 7 | 4 | 22 299 





* Provisional. 


- States provided a spearhead because its enterprise was better 


mobilised for the purpose. Few Canadians knew about oil- 
drilling before 1947, and many Americans did. But the 
boom now has a Canadian momentum. If one could imagine 
circumstances, other than a slump, in which American 
capital stopped entering Canada and American technicians 
went home, there would be dislocation but there would not 
be a full-stop. What may happen in the absence of a slump 
need not cause sleepless nights in Toronto or Edmonton. 
It is on the side of demand, not of supply, that dependence 
on the United States is important. 


The One-Customer Economy 


E OR the present, at least, the Canadian boom seems 
unlikely to fail for lack of capital. The greater and 
inore familiar danger is still a slump—the danger that exist- 
ng factories will cease to work at full capacity, so that the 
demand for new capital falls while the supply remains. In 
Keynesian terminology the question is whether a country 
that has been adding so rapidly to its stock of capital per 
head can go on. indefinitely sustaining a high marginal 
cficiency of capital—that is, the incentive for further 
investment. : 

Plainly, the answer does not depend on Canada alone. 
The Canadian economy has three markets: the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Canada. For a long time, 
Canada has been—in relation to its population and income 
—a particularly heavy participant in world trade. In 1951 
about 19 per cent of the gross national product was 
exported. Of these exports, the United States and the 
United Kingdom together take three-quarters ; the rest of 
the world provides a market for less than five per cent of 
Canada’s production. This dependence on two customers 


is in no way new. In 1938 the United States and the United 
Kingdom together took 73 per cent—almost the same pro- 
portion as in the postwar years—of all Canadian exports. 
What has greatly changed is the importance of the two 
markets in relation to each other. In 1938, a third of 
Canadian exports went to the United States and 40 per cent 
went to Britain. Since the war, exports to the United 
States have been three times as great as exports to Britain. 
During the four years 1948-51 the United States took, on 
the average, 56 per cent of all Canadian exports ; in 1950 
alone, the proportion was little short of two-thirds. Over 
the same period, Britain took only 19 per cent of Canadian 
exports ; in 1950 the proportion was only just over a 
seventh. Canada’s exports to Britain now amount to little 
except wheat, non-ferrous metals, a varying quantity of 
timber and a little wood pulp. Not only is the trade greatly 
reduced but it is also, for Canada, highly fickle. If the 
experience of 1949 is any guide, the sterling area is the 
most sensitive reactor to an American recession. One of 
the first results of any such recession would be that Britain 
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would screw down dollar-costing imports, whether from the 
United States itself or from Canada, to the minimum that 
could be temporarily endured. Canada’s exports to Britain 
might therefore be reduced as much or more, as quickly 
or even more quickly, as its direct sales in the United States. 
In contemporary conditions, an export trade with Britain 
is in no way an insurance policy for Canada. For all 
practical purposes, the level of Canadian exports is dictated 
by one customer. : 


The trade across the border is, of course, supplemented 
by large invisible transactions in both directions. In 1951, 
60 per cent—$3,197 million—of all Canada’s international 
receipts on current account came from the United States, 
and 70 per cent—$4,152 million—of all Canada’s payments 
on current account were made to the United States. Such 
Statistics represent the quite inevitable result of relatively 
free economic contact between a large country and a small 
country spread out along its frontier and enjoying a very 
similar standard of living. There can be no question of 
avoiding Canada’s economic dependence on the United 
States. The question is whether it makes Canadian 
expansion inherently unstable. 


Canada’s principal exports to the United States are shown 
in the accompanying table. Many of them—the metals, 
particularly—are bound to be fairly sensitive to the level 
of American activity. Indeed, Canadian exports might fall 
more than proportionately to American demand for those 
commodities: the United States has moved far towards 
liberalism in trade policy, but would its metal producers 
and lumbermen call for help in vain if imports from Canada 
were little reduced when they were unemployed ? 


It is, indeed, virtually inconceivable that a severe slump 
in the United States should not produce a slump in Canada. 
The earnings of many industries would be considerably 
reduced, their investment projects would be stopped or 
scaled down, and a general drawing-in of horns would 
follow. In theory, at least, the Canadian Government might 
by prompt reflationary measures prevent a severe decline 
in incomes and employment. But its freedom of action 
would certainly be limited by the difficulty of avoiding, in 
such circumstances, an increasing and insupportable deficit 
with the United States at a time when the inflow of capital 
would probably have stopped. In any event, reflationary 
measures would have to take the form chiefly of public 
works and stimuli to consumer spending. There is little 
chance that investment in productive industry could con- 
tinue through an American slump. The great Canadian 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS TO US, 1949.5) 
Average = . aoe 
annual inadian 
value rts to TS 
($ million) er aia 
Wood products : ay 
WO WHOTING Sos ees woe cs ec ae ss 447 3+] 
Woot elise iat as ook wakes 203 10-5 
Planks and boards............. 182 9-4 
Palnwood < ois 0stevgs ovedevus 41 2-1 
SRIRGICS «5 os hs 5 Fis 4 a va ie os 25 1-3 
Metals : 
MCR erik we 6 oe thee aa eee 77 4-0 
EM hE eee eke CRS Eee t 40 2.] 
AlnipiniGin 3 ios Cae cS 37 1-9 
CODDER 6 66 Be eee cEEE aN ERE = So 36 1-9 
LOND 5 54 MSP eee Cea ban “ 25 1-3 
Farm products and fish : 
WERE 6a ci ei hed i ek owns » 6 37 1-9 
Oates op aks eis cae hese bas 25 1-3 
WR OS is SSA ON as ce 35 1-9 
Re ik ee Be ks «Ge WER 46 2-4 
BO i On thas oN Rake caeeee wks 37 1-9 
Cattle, chiefly for beef ......... SL 2-6 
Others : 
Farm implements and machinery 68 3-5 
PCR 65. 6 eo Eee Ee eee 42 2-9 
exter se is ee isaw no kee 28 4 
WE We BID oo sik ccseicdeicdasicdecee'se 1,482 76:4 
ALL EXPORTS................-...0..0065 1,941 100-0 


expansion might not grind to a full stop, but it would 
certainly be slowed down sharply. 


It does not follow, however, that a slight American 
recession—either mild in degree or sharp but short—would 
have much effect in Canada, now any more than in 1949. 
Some of the most speculative activity would stop: fewet 
prospectors would be out in the north. But in quantity, as 
opposed to quality, this is an unimportant part of the boom, 
The big projects of resource development are unlikely w 
be abandoned part-way. And the great mass of industrial 
investment in eastern Canada—as well as much of the inivest- 
ment in the west—is designed to serve the home market and 
need not be disturbed unless confidence is broken. That, 
in the new Canada, would not happen easily. But over any 
period of more than a year or so, continuing Canadian expat- 
sion depends absolutely on American demand. There cat- 
not be an expanding economy north of the fortyninth 
parallel if the giant to the south is a stagnant economy. 


That is the negative aspect of the relationship, but there 
is also a positive aspect. Provided that the major economy 
of North America is not stagnant—provided that its activity 
is disturbed only by light recessions—there is no danger of 
a relapse into stagnation in Canada. The pull from the 
south, the urge for new resources and new markets and new 
investment opportunities, will be too strong. This is not, 
of course, to say that a self-generated Canadian slump 's 
impossible. It would be possible if Government policy 
fluctuated sharply between inflationary and deflationary 
directions, or if Canadian business were carried away by 
the boom psychology and speculation produced serious mis 
investment. But so far the guiding hand of Ottawa has been 
wise and Canadian business has kept its head to a remarkable 
extent. What has been done is spectacular but it has als 
been, as far as the evidence can at this stage indicate, wel 
done. The expanding economy may have a long life, and 
raise real income per head in Canada at an unprecedented 
pace. 
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by: REPRODUCTION after the painting by Samuel 
Scott (1702-1772), now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is an early example of the application of art to the 
romance of commerce. It is believed to represent Bear 
Quay between the Custom House and London Bridge 
and is one of many riverside scenes painted by Scott 
which form an invaluable record of the London of the 
eighteenth century. 

Through the medium of paper famous works of art 
can be reproduced for the enjoyment of a wider public, 
records of the past can be retained in perpetuity and 
knowledge can be disseminated to more and more people 
throughout the world. 

But paper as a printing medium is only part of the 
story. The modern scene on a loading quay reveals 
many of the industrial purposes for which other kinds of 
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paper are used. There are cylindrical containers made 
from kraft liner, one of the strongest of packaging 
materials, used for the transporting of many of this 
country’s raw materials . . . corrugated cases for the safe 
conveyance of such diverse products as cathode ray tubes 
and canned foods . . . and, indeed, protective packaging 
of all sorts and sizes for safeguarding goods in transit. 

Unequalled resources and 
a great wealth of experience 
are available to industry and 
commerce through the Packag- 
ing Division of the Bowater 
Organisation. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN * UNITED STATES OF AMERICA * CANADS 
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AUSTRALIA + SOUTH AFRICA * NORWAY * SWEDEN 
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CANADIAN ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES 


LONG RANGE DEMAND STUDIES FOR HEAVY 
AND DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 





ECONOMIC RESEARCH RELATED TO CAPITAL 
EXPANSION PROGRAMS 


GENERAL ECONOMIC FORECASTS 
INDUSTRY STUDIES 


INTERPRETATION OF CURRENT STATISTICAL 
DATA 


ADVISING ON SALES PLANS AND 
MARKET RESEARCH 


PREPARATION OF REPORTS AND BRIEFS 
TO OFFICIAL GROUPS 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL ANALYSES ~ 





CANADIAN ECONOMIC RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
904 Temple Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





ROYAL BAN 
OF 
CANADA 


OD big bank serving 
a ty county yf 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED $2,675,000,000 


Over 780 branches in Canada, the West 
Indies, Central and South America, 
New York and Paris. 





hE COSTLIEST 





IMPORTANT— write now for room reservations (0: 
The Administrator, Canadian International Trade 
Fair, Exhibition Park, Toronto 2-B, Ontario, Canada 
—in the United Kingdom, write to Miss M. 4. 
Armstrong, Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission, Canada House, London. 


1953, 
CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO, CANADA, JUNE 1-12, 1953 





2iendeon | 6 Lothbury, E.C.2. 
offices 2 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 


Correspondents the world over. 
HEAD OFFICE - MONTREAL 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
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BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 







Branches throughout 
SCOTLAND 


1825 






Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 
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Mat. 






We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for the posts of Senior Agricultural 
“Economist (Farm Management Liaison Officer) and of Agricultural 
Economist in the Provincial Agricultural Economics Service at the 
above Department. Applicants should -possess honours degrees, or 
equivalent, in Economics, Agricultural Economics or Agriculture, and 
~should have experience in Agricultural Economics advisory or 
research work, or the first named t experience in farm manage- 
ment advisory work and a knowledge of the Welsh language are 
desirable. Salary scales: Senior Agricultural Economist £880 x £30— 
£1,040; ricultural Economist £620 x £25-£770 x £30—£880, plus pay 
addition in both cases at the rate of 10 per cent of the first £500 
. Of saiary, 5.per cent of the second £500 and 23 per cent of the third 
, and superannuation under the F.S.S.U. Applications, giving 
’ particulars of age, education and previous experience, together with 
che names of two referees. should reach the undersigned, from Woorm 
further particulars may be et not later than March 14, 1953, 
7. ELGWYN DAVIES, Registrar. 


‘THE POLYTECHNIC i 


309 REGENT STREET, W.1 
APPLICATIONS are invited for inclusion on the panel of teachers 
for EVENING CLASSES for subjects, excluding law, of the following 
rofessional examinations: I.8.M.A,.; A.C.C.A.; LC.W.A.; INSTI- 
UTE OF EXPORT 
Forms may be obtained by letter addressed to the Head of the 
School of Commerce of es 
A INISTRY OF EDUCATION requires HM. INSPECTORS (men 
and women), preferably under 50. Good educational qualifica- 
tions and experience in Adult Education desirable. Qualifications in 
Economics, ilosophy and reerey particularly desirable. 
Posts permanent and proses. nelusive salary: London £1,075 
by 12 increments to .£1,625 (men); £970 by 11 increments to £1,433 
(women). Elsewhere slightly, —_. A few posts carry £100 allowance. 
Appointments may exceptionally be made above the minimum. Higher 
posts filled by promotion. 
ication form from the Secretary (Inspectors’ Section), Ministry 
of ucation, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Closing date March 3ist. 
HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
and Social Sciences, you may ay to sell (periodicals excluded). 
EAL SALES Manager, 1.8.M.A., extensive marketing experience, 
» grocery, provision, sweet/confectionery trades, ‘connections 
throughout the U.K.. seeks appointment offering greater scope. 
Particularly interested in new enterprises.—Box 184, 











omer 
any case be commensurate with the 
: es involved, will be a matter of agreement.—-Letters, 
hn Wi = be treated in-strict confidence and which should contain 
ils covering the above points, should be sent to Box 186. 

IK; Secretary of a large Group of Companies requires Personal 
Assistant who possesses tact and an outstanding personality. Able 
Accept responsibility and work on own initiative. Previous secre- 
| experience essential. Qualified Accountant preferred. ae 
confidence, stati education, qualifications, experience, age and 

bry required, to Box 187. 

PERIENCED economist and mathematical statistician, high 
academic qualifications, exeelent wate seeks full or part- 
occupation, Reasonable salary.—Write to Box 188. 
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available on nearly seventy countries. 







These reports give information and opinion on 





matters of concern to exporters and investors ; 


they are concise and have comprehensive 


statistical sections. A descriptive leaflet may 
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LONG RANGE DEMAND STUDIES FOR HEAVY 
AND DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH RELATED TO CAPITAL 
EXPANSION PROGRAMS 


GENERAL ECONOMIC FORECASTS 
INDUSTRY STUDIES 


INTERPRETATION OF CURRENT STATISTICAL 
DATA 


ADVISING ON SALES PLANS AND 
MARKET RESEARCH 


PREPARATION OF REPORTS AND BRIEFS 
TO OFFICIAL GROUPS 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL ANALYSES 


CANADIAN ECONOMIC RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
904 Temple Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Exhibitor space bookings indicate that 
the 1953 Canadian International Trade 
Fair will offer buyers greater opportunities 
than in any previous year. 


The C.I.T.F, is internationally recognized 
as a fruitful source of new ideas, new pro- 
ducts, new contacts and new customers. 
Make it YOUR business headquarters 
for the North American Continent, in 
June, 1953. 


Come and see for yourself the wealth of 
opportunities for business with Canada 
and with other countries. 


IMPORTANT— write now for room reservations (0: 
The Administrator, Canadian International Trade 
Fair, Exhibition Park, Toronto 2-B, Ontario, Canada 
—in the United Kingdom, write to Miss M. A. 
Armstrong, Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission, Canada House, London. 


1953 
CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO, CANADA, JUNE 1-12, 1953 





OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
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H ea d Office: 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTD. 


1825 





LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piceadilly Circus, w.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Co of three lectures’on ‘* Economic Prediction " will be given 
Professor BE. A, G, Rebinson (Cambridge) at 5 p.m. on March 3rd, 
and 6’. at the London Sehool of Economics and Political Science, 
ughion Street, see 

ate free, without tieket, 

ae ; JAMES HENDERSON, 

he Academic Registrar. 


HE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE — 


ACCOUNTANTS 


JUNE, 1953, EXAMINATIONS 
he early Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Examinations 
1 be i on Tuesday, ednesday and Thursday, the 9th, 10th 
A 1) june next, im Aberdeen, Belfast, Birmingham, Bourne- 
wth. Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, 
ds Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastie-on-Tyne, Notting- 
m Pivmouth and Sheffield, and at such other centres, if any, as 
w i s may warrant, 
nt must be received before April 1, 1953, at the offices of the 
ociation, 22, Bedford Square, London, W,C,1. 





IE PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY invite applications from 
qualified Accountants for the position of Deputy Chief Accountant 
a commencing salary of £2,500 per annum, 

he su sful candidate will be considered for succession to the 
t of Chief Accountant after two years’ service, 


pplicants, preferably not more than 45 years of e, must be 
tish s ts and members of a recognised professional accounting 


¥ ie practical experience in industry in all aspects of finance and 
our is essential; including udgetary control, taxation, 


Ristics sting and modern mechanised accounting, together with 
h abilit , organise and control the work of a large staff. 

he s -ful candidate will be required to become a member of 
Port of London Authority’s contributory superannuation scheme 
accordance with the terms of the Port of London Acts 1928 and 


. I rain cases existing pensionable service is transferable. 
in envelope marked ‘* Deputy Chief Accountant,” 
ng ag | details of qualifications and experience and when 
jlabi ike up appointment, should be sent to the General 
Mager, Port of London Authority, Trinity Square, London, E.C,3, 


later in Mareh 7, 1953. 
F, W. NUNNELEY, Secretary. 
11EF EXPORT EXECUTIVE.-—A leading firm specialising in a 


wide range of light electrical and mechanical products, invites 
ication r the post of executive direction and control of its 
wrt s liary. Consideration will be given only to applicants, of 

ior calibre, who ean prove successful ability and the knowledge 

ind markets overseas and personal coniacts with leading 
is s abroad needed to develop further the Company's exten- 
export trade in supply er with its products. The retail 
wholesale trades are not involyed, Applicants should hold a 
d Honours Degree ees. in a branch of Science) or an 
lvaien! qualification, and should have a background of administra- 
hb and control within the light engineering industry. Salary and 
er terms, which will in any case be commensurate with the 
ponsibilities involved, will be a matter of agreement.—Letters, 
ci will be treated im strict confidence and which should contain 

‘ overing the above points, should be sent to Box 186. 

Hik Secretary of a large Group of Companies requires Personal 
Assistant who possesses tact.and an outstanding personality. Able 
‘pt responsibility and work on owh initiative. Previous secre- 
experience essential. Accountant -preferred,— Reply 

confidence, stati education, qualifications, experience, age and 

ry required, to Box 187. 

PERIENCED economist and mathematical statistician, high 

academic qualifications, exeellent Hi ist, seeks full or part- 

occupation, Reasonable salary.—Write to Box 188. 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 


BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Applications are invited for the posts of Senior Agricultural 
Economist (Farm Management Liaison Officer) and of Agricultur«! 
Economist in the Provincial Agricultural Economics Service at the 
above Department. Applicants should -possess honours degrees, or 
equivalent, in Economics, Agricultural Economics or Agriculture, and 
should have experience in Agricultural Economics advisory or 
research work. For the first named post experience in farm manage- 
ment advisory work and a knowledge of the Welsh language are 
desirable, Salary scales: Senior Agricultural Economist £880 x £30— 
£1,040; Agricultural Economist £620 x £25-£770 x £30—£880, plus pay 
addition in both cases at the rate of 10 per cent of the first £500 
of saiary, 5.per cent of the second £500 and 24 per cent of the third 
£500, and superannuation under the F.S.S.U. Applications, giving 
particulars of age, education and previous experience, together with 
che names of two referees. should reach the undersigned, <from wovuin 
further particulars may be obtained, not later than March 14, 1953, 
_ TT. MAELGWYN DAVIES, Registrar. . 
THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1 
APPLICATIONS are invited for inclusion on the panel of teachers 
for EVENING CLASSES for subjects, excluding law, of the following 
rofessional examinations: I,8.M.A.; A.C.C.A.; LC.W.A.; INSTI- 
UTE OF EXPORT 
Forms may be obtained by letter addressed to the Head of the 
School _of Commerce 
INISTRY OF EDUCATION requires HM. INSPECTORS (men 
and women), ee under 50. Good educational qualifica- 
tions and experience in Adult Education desirable. Qualifications in 
Economics, Philosophy and ee particularly desirable. 
Posts permanent and pensionable. Inclusive salary: London £1,075 
by 12 increments to £1,625 (men); £970 by 11 incremefts to £1,438 
(women). Elsewhere siightly less. A few posts carry £100 allowance. 
Appointments may exceptionally be made above the minimum. Higher 
posts filled by promotion. 
ication form from the Secretary (Inspectors’ Section), Ministry 
of ucation, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Closing date March ist. 
HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
EAL SALES Manager, 1.8.M.A., extensive marketing experience, 
/ grocery, provision, sweet/confectionery trades, ‘connections 
throughout the U.K., seeks appointment offering greater scope. 
Particularly interested in new enterprises.—Box 184 








UARTERLY ECONOMIC REPORTS are now 
available on nearly seventy countries. 


These reports give information and opinion on 
matters of concern to exporters and investors ; 


they are concise and have comprehensive 
statistical sections. A descriptive leaflet may 
be obtained from The Economist Intelligence 


Unit, 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
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London, W.C.2. Published wéekly by Tux MIST Newsparsr, Lrp., 
iseuvet Inland 2d. and Overseas 24d.—Saturdaf, February 21, 1953. . 
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How much is a litile boy worth? 


Look at the face of this young man of 10, clear-eyed, direct, 
honest. A good boy, a-well-beloved son. 

Emil will go a long way, his teachers say, if he has the chance. 
He himself never worries about his future. It doesn’t occur to 
him. But his mother and father worry. Emil’s future and the 
future of hundreds of thousands of children like him is a problem 
common to parents throughout the Free World. 

How much is a little boy worth? Everything we have, because 
in him and in his future lies our hope for tomorrow. 

The Free World is rearming now, rearming not for aggression 
but to protect ourselves and to give us the strength that we 
require to deter those bent on our destruction. It costs a great 
deal of money and time and effort, and things we want to do 
must be put aside until we have the power necessary for our 


GLOSTER JAVELIN 
Now in super priority for the 
Royal Air Force, the Javelin is the 
world’s first twin jet Delta all-weather 
fagider. It is, powered by Armstrong 
Siddeley Sapphires. Here is Europe’s prime 
defensive weapon against the atom bomber. It is 
immensely powerful, long range, carries heavy 
armament and complex radar gear that enable 

it to fight at high altitudes day and night. 
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HAWKSLEY + BROCKWORTH ENGINEERING « 


defenee . . . land power, sea power and air power. 

For the decisive arm of the air, the Hawker Siddeley Group 
is providing aircraft and aero engines which have no equal. 
There is the Hawker Hunter; the Gloster Javelin; the Avro 
Vulcan; the Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire; the Hawker Sea 
Hawk; the Avro Canada CF.100; the Double Mamba... | 
names to set alongside the immortal Hurricane and the Sopwith 
Pup and Camel, All these are products of the Hawker Siddeley 
Group. 

There may be some who say that these new aircraft, ‘hese new 
jet engines, are too high a price to pay for the safety and the 
freedom of Emil and his brothers and sisters. But those people are 
wrong. Nothing is too high a price to pay to ensure that (he future 
of Emil is secure and that he shall live . « . and live in freedom. 


Hawker Siddeley Group 


18 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


PIONEER . . . AND WORLD LEADER IN AV /ATION 


GLOSTER - ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH + HAWKER + AVRO CANADA + ARMSTRONG SIDDELBY 
AIR SERVICE TRAINING + 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS 








